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Rye was planted on this leveled sand dune area before 

the straw was applied. The rye grew up through the 

straw. A snow and windbreak fence at the right aided the 
revegetation. 


To stabilize a 20-mile stretch of railroad bed in 
southern Colorado 800 acres of shifting sand dunes 
were leve’ed, seeded to grass, and lashed down 
with straw. By thus winning the war against the 
wind the Soil Conservation Service saved tax- 
payers as much as $2,000,000. 

Conquering this troublesome blowsand area be- 
came a necessity in 1936. Congress had passed a 
flood control and water conservation act authoriz- 
ing the construction of the John Martin Reservoir 
on the Arkansas River in Bent County, near Cad- 
doa, Colo. The main line of a railroad, between 
Lamar and Las Animas, Colorado, ran within the 
reservoir area laid out for the dam. It had to be 
moved. There were two routes that the new track 
could take. One was through the fertile, irrigated 
valley north of the Arkansas River—a route that 
would have ruined thousands of acres of food- 
producing land and have involved a large expense 





Epitor’s Note.—The author is head of the current information section, 
Division of Information, Soil Conservation Service, Albuquerque, N..M. 


for right-of-way, bridge and grade crossings. The 
route finally selected involved an area of sandy, 
dry, grazing land—a local patch of Sahara coun- 
try that wasn’t then of much use to anybody. 

Railrcad officials knew that the shifting sands 
of the area would be a permanent cost and constant 
menace to the safety of speeding trains. U. S. 
Army Engineers in charge of constructing the 
dam were confronted with this problem of safely 
relocating the tracks, and this had to be done at 
government expense. 

The engineers sought a solution. Down in the 
Texas Panhandle and in other parts of the so- 
called “dust bowl” technicians of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service were making headway against simi- 
lar sand dunes. The problem was taken to these 
soil scientists. They agreed that the job of tying 
down the dunes would be difficult, especially in 
view of the need for speed, but they were willing 
to make the attempt, and the railroad engineers 
felt that if the dunes could be ‘stabilized, every- 
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Strong winds were cutting away this main-line fill. Grass 
eliminated the hazard. 





Clifton L. Etter, Soil Conservation Service technician, was 
in charge of stabilization job. Grass taller than his head 
now grows on once-barren sand area. 
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thing would be ready for relocation of the rail- 
road. 

Clifton L. Etter, experienced sand dune stabil- 
izer with the Soil Conservation Service, was 
handed the assignment. He was given only two 
growing seasons to complete it. 

Etter knew that the only way to reclaim the 
dunes was to hold them down. This meant trying 
to get a solid cover of something to hold the shift- 
ing sand—grass preferably. He began work J une,, 
1939. The-dunes were leveled with bulldozers, and 
sand-loving grasses known to be effective against. 
wind were planted on a representative dune area 
of about 125 acres. This didn’t work. The sweep-: 
ing action of wind-driven sand destroyed the 
young plants before they got established,—under 
the handicap of only nine inches of rainfall. 

It was then decided to cover the land with a. 
mulch material—wheatstraw—to hold the sand in: 
place. Again grass was planted. This time it was. 
covered with straw. The straw was tucked into the: 
sand with roller equipment. Soon grass began to. 
shoot up through the straw. | 

After the dunes were leveled, the land was seed- : 
ed with a double colter disc-type drill to a mixture 
of adapted grasses. This mixture—23 pounds to 
the acre—consisted for most part of sand drop 
seed (Sprobolus Cryptandrus), blue grama (Bou- 
teloua Gracilis), side oats grama (Boutelous 
Curtipendula), and b'owout grass (Redfieldia 
Flexuosa). Next, local farmers who had contract- 
ed to bring the straw began hauling it to the site 
in trucks. The trucks had to be pulled through the 
dunes by tractors, and the straw was dumped in 
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windrows. A crew of men with pitchforks fol- 
lowed to do the spreading. 

The straw was applied as uniformly as possible 
ito a depth of approximately two inches, which re- 
quired from five to seven tons per acre to get sat- 
isfactory coverage. Tucking the straw into the 


Crawler-type tractor pulls three trucks loaded with wheat 
straw onto sandy area. Straw was rolled into sand, served 
to check blowing while grass took root. 


loose sand was an important operation. If the 
straw hadn’t been rolled immediately after ap- 
plication, the wind would have taken it up, leaving 
exposed sand which would require reworking to 
maintain uniform coverage. 

Observation indicated that the effective life of 





Santa Fe train speeds through what once was wasteland. 


mulch in controlling soil blowing was about three 
growing seasons. According to Etter, this is an 
advantage in favor of mulch as a cover .in this 


area, since the ultimate aim was to re-establish a | 


permanent vegetative cover that would control 
wind erosion. When mulch is used instead of a 
growing crop for cover, soil moisture is not de- 
pleted, but is available for grass seedlings. Fair 
to excellent stands of grass were obtained cn some 
of the mulched areas, Etter says, and the seed- 
lings of some species became well enough estab- 
lished to produce a light crop of seed the first 
growing season. — 

The excavation for the new railroad bed through 
the active sand dunes started in October, 1939. 
This left borrow pits on either side of the fill that 
averaged about 75 feet in width. Altogether about 
seventy-five acres of freshly exposed sand pre- 
sented yet another hazard. Seeding, straw spread- 
ing and rolling operations were started on these 
areas as soon as construction of the roadbed was 
completed. The steep sides of fills and cuts pre- 
sented another problem. The roller slid and 
bunched the straw. By rolling the slopes at an 
angle they were handled satisfactorily. 

Another area that required special treatment 
was about 700 acres of sage land on both sides 
of the right-of-way. This was seeded to grass in 
an attempt to increase the density of the natural 
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| 
vegetation, which had been thinned by drought 
and overgrazing. In March, 1940, this land was 
seeded to a mixture of blue grama, side oats 
grama, Indian rice grass, sand drop seed, and 
Canada wildrye. A fair initial stand was obtained| 
from this seeding, but. with competition from old 
established plants and weeds, the stand decreased 
considerably before the end of the growing seas 
son. Removing the livestock from the land saved! 
it, however, and the plants and weeds and ae 
achieved a new vigor. s 
In other parts of the area trees and shrubs were 
planted as shelterbelts to break the speed of the| 
wind. More than 29,000 cottonwood and tamarisk 
seedlings were planted on a mulched portion of a 
dune area in March, 1940. The trees and shrubs) 
were taken from the river bottom, only a short 


distance away, and were planted in rows 11 feet 


apart running east and west, with the species, 


alternated and spaced 4 feet apart in the row. 
About 77 per cent of the seedlings survived thq 
first growing season. 

The total unit cost per acre for stabilizing the 
dune areas, including leveling, mulching, and seed- 
ing native grass, was $79, (the average cost of | 
mulching alone per acre was $46.64.) The cost of | 


this entire job of stabilization was $131,250. Pret 


ty good public business, one might say. 





SOUTH CAROLINA'S McARTHUR 








Mention the name of McArthur among farmers 
of South Carolinia and chances are they will ask, 
“Which one do you mean—E. C. or the general 

ho’s fighting the Japs?” 

This is a story about E. C. McArthur. Gaffney, 
S. C., lays claim to him, but that doesn’t mean you 
are likely to find him there. As president of the 
South Carolina Association of Soil Conservation 
‘District Supervisors, McArthur spends consider- 
able time in various parts of the state, urging far- 
mers to give soil erosion a knock-out blow—once 
and for all. 

Soil conservation is Ed McArthur’s religion. He 
knows the history of agriculture in this country 
from Washington’s day, and he knows the interest 
Washington and Jefferson had in making a better 
agriculture for this country. For years, he has car- 
tied on a battle against erosion in his own Chero- 
kee County, and, too often, he has felt that he was 
‘alone in his fight to save the precious soil that was 
‘so fast being washed down to the sea. He worried 
‘over barren hillsides and steep slopes and the 
‘streams that ran red with the life blood of the 


‘and found what he believed to be the answer to 
the farmer’s problem. To him, a soil conservation 
| district, OF farmers, BY farmers, FOR farmers, 
| seemed the most democratic way of operating, ac- 
cording to the belief that the masses of the people 
are capable of governing themselves. 

_ To save the soil was an obsession with Ed Mc- 
Arthur. He accepted it as his mission. Further- 
more, he realized the need for haste. He realized 
| that our soil was fast washing away. 

_ “There’s not much sense shouting something 
“about protecting our land when we let it wash 
right out from under our feet,” McArthur declares. 
“Back in the old days we tried to lick erosion ina 
hit or miss fashion, but we don’t have to guess 
any more, especially if we follow a complete soil 
conservation plan on our farms. Such a plan puts 
every acre to its best use and sets up the conser- 
vation methods that will control erosion and keep 
the land productive.” 





E. C. McArthur 





If you observe McArthur at work on his own 
165-acre farm in Cherokee, or carrying out his du- 
ties as supervisor of his own Proad River Soil 
Conservation District, or busy in his leadership 
of the state association of soil conservation dis- 
trict supervisors, you soon will recognize that he 
is carrying out his slogan, “Plan your work and 
work your plan.” 

McArthur never starts anything until he has a 
plan. Then he carries it out vigorously and effec- 
tively. Here’s an example: 

A survey made with the assistance of the Soil 
Conservation Service showed that the three coun- 
ties of the Broad River Soil Conservation District 
had the staggering total of 98,000 acres of steep, 
eroded, idle land which was bringing in no return 


if 


to the farmers but was costing them as much per 
acre in taxes as their best cropland. 

With this startling information before them, 
McArthur and the other supervisors called in rep- 
resentatives of various agricultural agencies in the 
district. Together they laid comprehensive plans 
to get this land back into profitable production 
through the planting of sericea lespedeza and 
kudzu. 

By the end of the first planting season, nearly 
4,000 acres of kudzu and sericea had been estab- 
lished on 600 farms in the three counties of the 
district. The program is continuing and in 1945 
the supervisors ordered a half million kudzu 
crowns and made them available at cost to far- 
mers, in addition to those which farmers obtained 
from other sources. 

McArthur will back up any idea which he feels 
will advance soil conservation in his state. Last 
year a fellow district supervisor, J. B. Douthit, of 
the Upper Savannah District, suggested that the 
state association of district supervisors conduct an 
essay contest on soil conservation for school chil- 
dren. McArthur persuaded the South Carolina 
Bankers’ Association to sponsor the contest in co- 
operation with the district supervisors’ associa- 
tion. So well was the plan made and carried out 
that 4,832 essays were entered. 

Another McArthur achievement is that South 
Carolina most likely leads all other states in the 
number of newspaper advertisements on soil con- 
servation. He doesn’t claim credit for all the adver- 
tisements that have appeared and are still appear- 
ing. But he did interest one banker in running a 
series of soil. conservation advertisements, after 
which McArthur helped to sell the idea to super- 
visors of other districts in the state. 

As a grass-roots soil conservationist and super- 
visor of the Broad River District since its organi- 
zation six years ago, McArthur practices what he 
preaches. On his own farm he is carrying out a 
complete soil and. water conservation program. 
For the first time, he says, he is not only control- 
ling erosion but also has considerably increased the 
per-acre yields of all his crops. Three years ago he 
won first prize of $750 over 531 other contestants 
in the South Carolina cotton improvement contest 
sponsored by Clemson College Extension Service 
and commercial firms. He produced 5,700 pounds 
of lint cotton on a 5-acre demonstration plot. As a 
result of the increased feed produced through bet- 
ter land use and improved rotations, McArthur has 
added a herd of 32 registered Hereford cattle and 
is following a well-rounded farm pregram that 
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puts every acre of his farm to the use for which 
it is best adapted. | 

But McArthur’s interest in soil conservation is 
not limited to his own farm, community, district, 
or state bounds. At his own expense, because he 
received no salary either as district supervisor or 
as president of the state association of supervisors, 
McArthur has traveled through most of the South 
in the interest of soil conservation and has ap- 
peared on a national meeting of the Friends of the 
Land in Chicago. He preaches soil conservation 
with all the fervor of an old-time evangelist, pic- 
turing the hell-fire and damnation of erosion on: 
one side and the promised land of soil conserva- 
tion on the other, with no middle ground. : 

And he visualizes the soil conservation district 
movement as a manifestation of democracy at 


-work on the land. Here’s the way he expressed 


this philosophy in the last annual report of the 
Broad River Soil Conservation District: . 
“We want our people, down to the last pupil in 
a one-teacher school, to know that soil conserva- 
tion districts and the districts law have a deep 
meaning and a deeper influence that can be readily 
understood by those of us who believe in a dem- 
ocracy which allows the people to run the govern- 
ment, instead of the government’s running the 
people; for soil conservation districts are created 
by the people for the help they can be to people, 3 
and they are managed by the people themselves. 
Whatever the objective of any movement may be, 
the safety of a nation lies not in the hands of the 
few but in the hands of a people who believe in 
the democratic idea that the masses are capabl 
of governing themselves, and who enter into the 
affairs of government and accept their responsi 
bilities to participate as a God-given right. Such 
is the philosophy of the Soil Conservation District 
Law.” —Ellen S. Cobb. 











WHY 
DISTRICTS SUCCEED 


Hight primary reasons for the remarkable suc-. 
cess of soil conservation districts were advanced 
recently by Dr. H. H. Bennett, chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service. These farmer organizations 
are making headway, he pointed out, largely be- 
cause— 

1. They are. typically American, in that they 
provide a means for mutual action toward com- 
mon objectives as determined by the majority. 

(Continued on page 15) 





By R. R. HUMPHREY 


_ A spring Chinook wind literally blew a soil 
conservation program into George and Edna 
Davis’ 1,750-acre ranch near Malott in Washing- 
ton’s oversized Okanogan County. 

That was back in 1937. Runoff water from snow 
suddenly melted by the warm wind, and from rain, 
washed tons and tons of soil off the slope behind 
‘their house and deposited it on the more gently 
sloping lands below. It was not easy then for them 
to think of the calamity, as it surely was, as a 
good omen for the future, or to foresee such good 
‘things to come of it as profitable forage produc- 
ition on the offending benchland above and a 75 
percent increase in the carrying capacity of the 
‘Davis range. ; 
| The Davises, though, always have looked upon 
Jand ownership and land use as a temporary 
‘stewardship over a heritage that is not theirs to 
















* 





| 
) Eprror’s Note.—The author is range conservationist, Soil Conserva- 
ition Service, Wenatchee, Wash. 
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To control runoff and erosion, contour furrows were con- 
structed and the area was seeded to perennial grasses and 
| sweetclover. These measures were highly effective. 


| 


It’s an Ill Wind 





This gully was caused largely by 1945 spring runoff below 
untreated benchland. 





destroy. When their farm started to erode, it was 
natural, then, that they turn to Vernon Chapman, 
county agent, to see what, if anything, could be 
done. Chapman, who had been advocating soil con- 
servation locally for several years, was glad to 
help out, and enlisted the aid of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. 


By the next spring, and with the help of a near- 
by CCC camp, a conservation plan was developed 
for the farm. The benchlands where the water 
originated were contour furrowed and seeded to 
a mixture of crested wheatgrass, bulbous blue- 
grass and sweetclover. 


Grasshoppers took out the sweetclover at the 
end of the third year, but the grasses thrived and 
have furnished a large amount of feed every year 
since they became established. Runoff has been re- 
duced to a minimum from the area, but has con- 
tinued unabated from portions of the beach that 
never have been treated. Although a small amount 
of maintenance still is necessary to make these 
furrows fully effective, Davis says they never have 
needed any major repair or rebuilding—they were 
built. 


Quoting Davis: “To me it proves, without a 
doubt, there should be thousands of acres contour 
furrowed in the county.” 


Certain it is that this combination of contour 
furrowing and seeding to perennial grasses not 
only has been highly effective in controlling 
erosion, but has provided a dependable supply of 
choice forage for livestock. Just how choice is 
indicated by Davis’ account of the behavior of a 
bunch of purebred Herefords that grazed his range 
last spring. They first were turned out, he said on 
a field of rye that they pretty well cleaned up 
before looking around for more feed. About half 
a mile away, they located the crested wheatgrass- 


bulbous bluegrass seeding and next to it about a 


section of excellent native range. Not until the 
crested wheatgrass was largely gone did they 
begin to drift up to the native range. 

During the hard rains of early February this 
year, when heavy runoff and flooding were rather 
general in central Washington, Davis said this 
flat with the contour furrows lost almost no water. 
His observation is borne out by the fact that ero- 
sion in the drainageway below was negligible, and 
the little washing that did occur came from water 
originating below the treated area. 


Adjoining the contour-furrowed benchland lies 
a second bench of about the same size that has 
been neither furrowed nor seeded. Davis reported 
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George Davis examining one of the numerous “plugs” built 
across furrows. Note the good cover of perennial grasses. 


runoff from this area is heavy almost every spring 
(as it was from the adjoining bench before treat- 
ing). Again, the drainage below furnishes proof. 
A gully from one to two hundred yards long, 3 to 
5 feet deep, and 5 to 10 feet across, washed out 
this spring (1945) and piled sand and rocks on the 
farmland and highway below. | 

By stocking conservatively and consistently de- 
ferring portions of his range until the grass seed 
matures, Davis has built up over the years some . 
of the finest bunchgrass range in Okanogan Coun- 
ty. This covers a lot of ground, when one consid- 
ers that the county is the largest in the state, 
with an area of 5,221 square miles, or almost twice 
the size of the state of Delaware. The application - 
of these practices, Davis says, has increased the 
carrying capacity of his range at least 75 percent. 

This increase, though gratifying enough of it- 
self, tells still another story. It indicates that even | 
before he started his formal Soil Conservation — 
program, Davis had been a conservationist; for 
his range today is producing two to three times 
the forage of the average range adjacent to his 
own. | 

In 1932 the Davises set out three acres of bot- 
tomland to peaches, that are irrigated by water 
from a spring. Although these three acres use all 
the water the present irrigation system will pick 
up, a recent estimate by Soil Conservation Service 

(Continued on page 20) 


IOWA'S UNIQUE 
BRO-FALFA CLUB 


By WALTER W. JOHN 


















_ Georgia has its kudzu and Kentucky its blue- 
grass, but Iowa has hitched up a grass-legume 
team that is winning honors in the Corn Belt. The 
team consists of alfalfa, long a favorite hay crop 
and soil builder, and bromegrass, which has won 
a sound reputation in a short time. 

Farmers in Shelby County, Iowa, think so much 
of this combination that they have organized to 
promote it. Bro-falfa Club is the name they se- 
lected. At their first annual banquet last Febru- 
ary more than 200 farmers and other agricultural 
leaders came together to celebrate the club’s 
founding. 

Credit for developing initial interest in a brome- 
grass-alfalfa mixture is due Maurice Heath, man- 
ager of the Soil Conservation Service nursery in 
Ames; Walt Weiss, district conservationist at 
Harlan; and the Shelby County Soil Conservation 
District commissioners. The plan of soil conserva- 
tion districts to distribute seed of newly developed 
bromegrass strains has been an important factor 
in expanding the acreage of this soil-saving team 
in western Iowa. 

“From an old yellow scene to a blanket of green”’ 
is the slogan. It was suggested by a member who 
has seen the reconversion worked on eroded crop- 
land by this grass-legume mixture. One of the 
other “punch” lines that have been used to de- 
scribe it is: “If you want your farm to last, ro- 
jtate it with alfalfa-bromegrass.” 

_ The stamp of royalty was placed on this pair 
with a mock wedding of King Brome and Princess 
Alfalfa at the Bro-falfa Club banquet. Toastmas- 
ter Nels G. Kraschel, former governor of Iowa, 
‘land now governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion at Omaha, classed it as “the most fruitful 
wedding we may ever see.” Kraschel is a Shelby 
‘County farmer and one of the first-year directors 
of the club, all of whom were reelected for a sec- 
ond term. 

Principal speaker was Feng Chao-lin, a Chinese 
graduate student at Iowa State College. He con- 
trasted the benefits of grassland farming with the 
|dangers of a grassless agriculture such as China’s. 
‘Mr. Feng was one of the Chinese students who 
jaccompanied Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk on a 6,090- 
‘mile trip through China in 1948 to study erosion 





| 














| Epitoz’s Norre.—The author is head, regional section of education, 
| ivision of information, Soil Conservation Service, Milwaukee, Wis. 


problems and control methods. Telling his audi- 
ence that the soil of western Iowa is quite similar 
to China’s original wind-blown soil, he warned, 
“Let’s start early and think about our land; China 
started late.” 

Shelby County farmers believe they have the 
answer to much of their soil conservation problem 
in bromegrass and alfalfa. Farmers in several 
other counties have been using this combination 
and are contemplating the organization of other 
Bro-falfa Clubs. Shelby County conservation prob- 
lems are quite typical of 20 other counties in the 
western-lowa-Missouri loess area. 

Main purpose of this first Bro-falfa Club is to 
acquaint farmers with the advantages of growing 
bromegrass and alfalfa in combination, and with 
the importance of using only adapted strains of 
bromegrass seed. 

Achenback, Fischer, and Lincoln (southern 
types) are the only strains of bromegrass that 
have the blessing of the club for Shelby County. 
Anyone trying to sell a club member any other 
strain is likely to have an argument on his hands. 
Members not only watch for the right strain but 
they also make sure that it carries the proper red 
or blue tag to indicate that it is certified. 

Eligibility rules require that a member must 
own or operate farm land, must have used adapted 
bromegrass seed or have a stand of an adapted 
strain, and must use bromegrass in two or more 
ways such as rotation pasture, rotation hay, seed 
production, waterways, or buffer strips. 

One goal of the club is to have bromegrass- 
alfalfa seeded on nearly 150,000 acres of Shelby 
County land with 50,000 acres seeded annually. 
This acreage includes permanent pasture, perma- 
nent hay, and cropland in rotation in land capabil- 
ity classes II, III, IV, and VI. 

Shelby County Bro-falfa Club members are 
confident that the bromegrass-alfalfa team will 
bring them the following benefits: 

1. More and better pasture and roughage. 
2. Higher crop yields. 

3. Maximum protection to sloping land. 
4. More efficient livestock production. 

a. By using livestock to harvest the crop. 

b. By providing highly nutritious forage. 

ce. By reducing labor and machinery 

costs. 

d. By improving livestock sanitation. 

e. By reducing corn needed per animal 

unit. 
Lower seed costs. 
6. Better control of weeds. 
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Farms and highways were badly hit by the flood. Scenes 
like this may be seen almost every year in some parts 
of the San Joaquin Valley. 


There have been harder rains and worse floods 
in the San Joaquin Valley than the storm of Feb- 
ruary first to third, 1945. It wasn’t a “barranca 
storm” but it will serve as an example of the 
general problem. As a matter of fact, this semi- 
arid but fabulously productive southern half of 
California’s famous Great Central Valley has so 
many floods and torrents of various sizes and de- 
grees of destructiveness that its residents have 
come to accept them almost as necessary annoy- 
ances. And life being as satisfactory as it is in 
California, surely such annoyances can be borne 
without complaint. 

Perhaps that is one reason that the cause and 
control of these floods have not been studied so 
thoroughly as in many other areas. It is known, 


Epitor’s Note.—The author is district conservationist, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Merced, Cal. 
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however, (and the author wishes to make the 
point clear) that most of the floods are not caused 
primarily by the way the land is used and no con- 
ceivable changes in land use would, in themselves, 
entirely eliminate or control floods. 

On the other hand, it has not been demonstrated 
that the principles (so often illustrated in Soil 
Conservation magazine) that govern the infiltra- 
tion of rainfall into the ground, and the effects of 
soil structure, plant cover and land managemen 
practices on this infiltration, are different in th 
San Joaquin Valley than elsewhere throughout th 
world. 

Undoubtedly the history of floods and torrents 
in the valley is-as old as the mountains themselves. 
But a factor in the present problem is the earl 
grazing history of the area. Wild herds of horse 
numbering many thousands were noted almos 





in the San Joaq 





uin Valley 


By Floyd L. Otter 


Mam Street, February 2, 1945. Visalia’ s business property 
suffered a million dollars in damage. 


daily by John C. Fremont in his trip up the Valley 
in 1844, and he was also struck by the “meager- 
ness of the vegetation” and evidences that we now 
recognize as the signs of very heavy grazing. AS 
R. Mitchell in his book “King of Tulares” says 
“The Tulare (southern San Joaquin) Valley prob- 
ably had more wild horses and mules than any 
other place of its size in the world.” The Spanish 
authorities in the early 19th century ordered both 
horses and cattle slaughtered by the thousands to 
protect the ranges, but they could not control the 


natural increase. In drouth years cattle died of 
starvation after grazing the land bare, as many 
as 30,000 dying on a single ranch. Heavy storms 
often fell on the bare ranges, causing some of the 
gullies and barren spots we see today. 

The following paragraphs and accompanying 
photographs are presented to show what one of 
the frequent San Joaquin storms does to land and 
to property, and to mention some methods of 
handling the watershed lands that are in line with 
the principles that govern run-off and therefore 
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Some of the Valley’s floods originate in the foothills 





where heavy grazing has been the rule for generations. : 

These gullied ranges are in the Tehachapi area, Kern : 
County. They offer unmistakable proof of the depletion i” 
that has taken place since Father Francesco Garces first 


crossed these hills in 1775. * ‘ | 


would, if generally used, decrease the violence, 
the volume, the soil and debris load, and the de- 
structiveness of these floods. 

The immediate cause of San Joaquin floods of 
February 1945 was a general warm rain in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. The highest recorded 
rainfall for February 1 to 3 was 14.93 inches at 
Grant Grove in Sequoia National Park. Foothill 
areas received about 4 to 6 inches and Fresno, in 
the center of the valley, 1.3 inches. 

The effects of the storm were felt in many parts 
of the valley but were noted particularly in and 
around Visalia, a city of about 9,000 people and 
the county seat of Tulare County. 

Visalia is located near the center of a large and 
rich delta or alluvial fan formation built up by 
the outwash from the Kaweah River and several 
other streams. The County in 1944 produced agri- 


cultural products to the almost incredible value of 


$148,998,405. 
When the residents of Visalia went to bed the 
night of February 1 they knew that there had been 
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a good soaking rain, but they were hardly pre- 
pared for a splash into cold, muddy water on the 
bedroom floor when they jumped out of bed the 
next morning. Water reached four feet deep in 
some sections of the city and a motorboat made 
regular trips through the lobby of the city’s prin- 
cipal hotel to carry guests from the elevator to 
busses and trains. Farmers along the various 
channels that traverse the delta area and along 
Kings River farther north, saw gullies and holes 
washed in their vineyards and orchards. The Gen- 
eral Grant Highway at Centerville was washed 
out by Kings River. 

As yet there are no soil conservation districts on 
any of the sloping lands of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley’s eleven large counties. But there are some 
cases that show what soil conservation practices 
can do for land, and therefore point the way toa 
type of land management that would undoubtedly 
have a beneficial though unmeasured effect in re- 
ducing floods. 

For example, there are farmers who are coop- 























/ erating with the Soil Conservation Service and 
| Extension Service in carrying out cooperative 
_demonstration farm plans. On the day that the 
| Visalia people were moving their wet furniture 
into the attic, two of these ranchers were out in 
‘the rain with their shovels. They were P. L. 
| Vaughn and Byron Rector of Squaw Valley above 
‘Visalia, in Fresno County—ranchers who had built 
miles of terraces and diversion ditches on their 
| farms. They knew what a rain like that cou'd do 
to a field. Said Rector, who has 1,280 acres, 217 
| of which are grain-hay land nearly all terraced, 
| “Before I started on these terraces my fields were 
| all cut up by gullies so that I had to farm every one 
_of my fields in several little pieces. Now there are 
| no gullies, not even from this 6-inch rain, except 
| where one ditch broke.” 

| This was the first real test these terraces had 
had. Vaughn who operates a 482-acre ranch with 
158 acres of cropland stated: ‘“‘My ditches carried 
the water easily. If we ever get heavier rains than 
this one I think they’ll still carry the water off 
without any trouble. I had to build up only one 





Byron Rector slowed run-off and stopped most topsoil loss 
by building 15,000 feet of terraces and diversion ditches 
on his Squaw Valley ranch. 


levee with the shovel and plug a few gopher holes. 
I don’t believe I lost any soil at al! from the ter- 
raced wheat field this year.” 

But building terraces and diversion ditches is 
not the only thing that these cooperative rangers 
in the foothills are doing to hold the rainwater 
into the soil and hold it for crop growth. 

Acting upon the results of their own experiences 
and the advice of Extension Service and Soil Con- 
servation Service technical men, they are getting 
away from the old grain-summer-fallow system of 
farming and are working towards crops that build 
up the water-holding capacity of the soil. Vetch 
sown with the grain shows much promise as a 


builder of soil and a producer of more hay per 
acre, especially if fertilized with moderate 


‘amounts of low-cost phosphate fertilizer. 


Vaughn and Rector are using specially made 
double disks that leave grain stubble on the sur- 
face to improve infiltration of moisture. On Sam 
Iriart’s ranch in Kern County it was apparent 
after the February storms that his stubble 
mulched fields were almost free from erosion, 
whereas similar fields seeded on bare fallow land 
had not only lost many tons per acre of top soil but 
had shed so much water that terraces and gully 
dams were destroyed. 

These men also recognize that good manage- 
ment builds up the water-absorbing ability of the 
hilly rangelands as well as enabling the range to 
produce more pounds of beef per acre. Their effort 
to conserve their cropland acres and build up their 
hay and grain production is largely with the idea 
in mind of making possible a conservative use of 
the range. 

But does the work of these ranchers on their 
relatively. insignificant acreage hold any promise 
as an alleviating factor in the flood problem? The 
answer is, undoubtedly, yes. We must recognize 
that when floods are controlled it will be as a re- 
sult of a number of things: a few large under- 
takings; many, many small ones. Flood-control be- 
comes useless if watersheds above them are not 
protected against the erosion debris that other- 
wise fills such reservoirs. 

But every time a foothill rancher builds a stock- 
water dam to hold water or a terrace that makes 
the water “walk off” instead of “run off,” or builds 
up the water-absorbing and water-holding ability 
of his cropland or range land by soil conservation 
practices, he holds back either water or water- 
borne soil and thereby makes the flood problem 
that much easier to solve. 

He is entitled to a “thank you” from every 
townsman and farmer of the Valley’s flood-threat- 
ened areas. 





DISTRICTS (Continued from page 8) 


2. They are independent. Their destinies are not 
controlled by outside influences, either State or 
Federal. 

3. They exist for action. Their whole being is 
directed toward positive accomplishment. 

4. Their work is founded on widespread local 
understanding. When farmers learn the facts 
about the land and agriculture in their district, 
they can agree on a united course of action and 

(Continued on page 20) 
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| for the 


Southern 


Great Plains 


By JOSEPH H. STOECKELER 


In the late summer of 1944, I had an oppor- 
tunity to examine a number of shelterbelts in Ok- 
lahoma and Texas which were planted in the period 
1935 to 1942, some by the Prairie States Forestry 
Project and several by the Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station. The latter were planted un- 
der my immediate supervision to determine the 
relative effectiveness of one-, two-, and three-row 
belts and to test several intensities of protection 
by varying the species and spacing between belts. 

The plantings of particular interest were planted 
in the spring of 1935 in Beckham and Greer coun- 
ties in southwestern Oklahoma, north of the city 
of Mangum. The average annual precipitation is 
about 26 inches per annum. The soil in the area 
is generally a Miles loamy fine sand or fine sandy 
loam, both subject to rather severe wind erosion 
unless properly managed. The crops are cotton and 
several types of grain sorghums such as kaffir and 
milo. The cotton yields are usually from 14 to 14 
bale per acre while the field crops produce from 
15 to 30 bushels per acre, Although these yields 
are not high, the land is sufficiently productive 
so that it cannot be considered submarginal. 


Epitor’s Note.—The author is silviculturist, Lake States Forest Experi- 
ment Station, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. Credit is due to Herbert 
Wells, forester with the Soil Conservation Service in Oklahoma and to 
E. N. Munns of the branch of research, Forest Service, Washington, 
D. C., for aid in the collection of field data and helpful suggestions on 
the organization of this article. 
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A 2-row 9-year-old shelterbelt of Chinese elm and cotton- | 
wood on Cleburn Thomas farm near Willow, Okla. Heights © 
of species: 42 feet and 48 feet, respectively. | 


« 





The outstanding features of the shelterbelts, 
now 9 years old, were their remarkable growth 
rate and their effectiveness in stabilizing the soil 
and reducing wind erosion. Most of them are from 
30 to 48 feet high and form a dense and effective 
wind barrier. According to the owners, the belts 
had shown considerable benefit in reducing wind 
erosion when the trees were 5 years old, at which 
time they were 20 to 25 feet high. 

The accompanying diagram shows the plan of 
Shelterbelts on the 160-acre farm owned by Mr. 
Cleburn Thomas. In September 1944 he said “In 
the last few years the protection offered by these 
shelterbelts has solved the wind erosion problem 
on this farm.” In brief, the plan provided for 
blocking out the farm into eight 20-acre tracts, 
each completely surrounded by  shelterbelts, 
usually of 2 rows, and involving 2 Species of widely — 
different growth rate and form. Cottonwood was 
one species appearing in every belt. It was chosen 
because of its fast growth and adaptability to the 
deep friable sandy soils. The other species selected 
to flank the cottonwood in each belt was of slower 

















| growth rate and was chosen on the theory that it 
would help to fill in the gaps that would appear in 
} the lower part of the cottonwood, and which are 
"| caused by its well-known habit of shedding its 
| lower limbs from 8 to 15 years after planting. 
t Since the most damaging winds in this section 
; are from the south or southwest, the spacing be- 
_ tween east-west shelterbelts was one-eighth mile, 
or 660 feet. Experimental evidence shows that 
| actual crop influences and reduction of wind veloci- 
ty and evaporation occur in substantial degrees out 
to at least 10 times the height of the trees; hence, 
with expected ultimate heights of 60 to 80 feet for 
the cottonwood, good protection at all points was 
expected from this gridwork of shelterbelts, once 
the trees had attained most of their height growth. 
(Unpublished data by the Lake States Forest Ex- 
periment Station, shows increased cotton yields of 
30 pounds per acre in the protected zone of shel- 
terbelts in Oklahoma and Texas.) 

The following table lists pertinent data on the 8 
individual half-mile shelterbelts on the Cleburn 
Thomas farm. 

It is seen that of the 8 belts, 6 were rated good 
_or very good, one fair, and one was very poor. 
Cottonwood in most belts had a survival of 60 to 
90 percent. Mulberry, Chinese elm, honey locust 
and green ash generally had satisfactory survival. 
In belts numbered 3, 4, and 8 the partial or com- 










plete failure of one species was attributed to plant- 
ing on a rather weedy ridge of sand built up in the 
fence rows on the property line and caused by wind 
erosion in past years. The sand ridges were 3 to 
4 feet high and had rather poor moisture. Losses 
were accentuated by the severe drought in 1936 
—the year of planting. The results of the planting 
in belt 4 constitute some argument for use of more 
than one row; even though the cottonwood failed, 
the more drought-hardy honey locust survived and 
grew well, making a rather effective shelterbelt 
by itself. 

It is in the data on average height and spread 
that we note rather remarkable growth rates. In 
all belts except one, cottonwood averaged from 30 
to 46 feet in height. They had average diameters 
of 5 to 9 inches and crown spreads of 18 to 30 feet. 
Next to cottonwood in growth rate were Chinese 
elm and honey locust which average 42 and 32 feet 
respectively. Of the other species, mulberry and 
green ash were the most successful as low-growing 
flanks for the cottonwood. The black walnut was 
rated low in vigor because of poor adaptability to 
the soil and inability to compete successfully with 
the adjoining row of cottonwood. The maximum 
heights of individual trees in belt 6 were 55 and 
47 feet respectively for cottonwood and Chinese 
elm. Desert willow grown next to cottonwood was 
very lopsided in shape due to suppression, and ap- 


























RUccess Average Average 
Belt EAS rating Jeo : Estimated height spread Vigor 
No. tion of belt No. Species survival in crown rating 

1 9 (percent) (feet) (feet) 2 

1 N-S il 1 MesertmnwilllLowasmmsrter oct miersic cleats 60 8 6 2 

a (Cogan Goel aLhakcacug@abouc acnme 90 38 20 1 

3 Witiliseiay sop aspoeaooeocueune ocd 70 ; 15 13 1 

2 N-S 1 1 Green -ash a. se. 5 Oe aera, Ne chsi avarenensyal’s 90 16 10 1 

2 Cottonwood arieieltatis lei <1 *)<¥e eles) 90 40 25 1 

3 N-S 5 il Gatalpamenye cea eae reriierecciae 3 12 10 yy) 
2 (ChetsroaneOs!  oWisdcoeeegeaoeeccoen 0 

A E-W 2 1 Cottonwood wae <-ce as a «eles 4 18 12 3 

2 Home ys LOCUST emer einer tet io -ealreleney=l oles 95 82 22 + 

5 E-W 1 1 (Orr! Googosvoo oe goL co oods 85 36 30 i 

2 Black walnut... ......62.0+- 00-00 15 5 5 4 

6 E-W 1 Ghinese) elmy2i coe...) = o> lake 1 90 42 | 22 } 

2 Gottonw ood nesiierers <ters eshte sire 90 48 24 7 

7 E-W 1 iL Chenin! Loiccecoroagovuvaros 90 30 18 9 

2 Marl bern varmeerstaieranecrners o1\ «/sfela1= slit» 95 20 16 1 

8 E-W . 3 1 (GiSiar ORL cop ce BmOU ODOR ED.CC 60 20 12 | ° 

a Mulbertrya -actdsisccteie © velo steele 10 8 | 6 | 2 























I ee ee 


1 N-S means North to South; E-W means East to West. 

2In the success and vigor rating scales: 1= very good; 2 = good; 3= fair; 4— poor; 5 = very poor. 
3 Desert willow was used as a replant for lilac which failed in 1936. 

4 Ulmus pumila, usually called Chinese elm but sometimes known as Siberian elm. 
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Note density of lower half of crown in this 9-year-old 
Shelterbelt of cottonwood and mulberry near Willow, Okla. 





parently it is too intolerant of shade to warrant 
its use in such a combination of species. Honey 
locust also shows a similar tendency to being par- 
tially suppressed, especially if planted on the north 
or east side of the cottonwood where light is 
rather poor. 

Among the best two-row combinations seen in 
Oklahoma and Texas were cottonwood and mul- 
berry, and cottonwood and Chinese elm. The first 
is a particularly effective combination when the 
mulberry is placed on the south or west side of 
cottonwood since here it is suppressed least from 
lack of light. It forms an effective screen against 
winds that tend to sweep through the lower half 
of the shelterbelt. 

Several other three-row combinations that were 
highly effective were mulberry, Chinese elm, and 
Russian olive in one belt, and mulberry, Chinese 
elm, and green ash in a second belt. A three-row 
belt of mulberry, cottonwood and Osage orange 
were a good combination seen in one Texas shel- 
terbelt. 

In another planting made on the neanDy JG: 
Thomas farm and comprising 11 shelterbelts of 
one-, two-, and three-row width, only one out of 
20 rows failed. The other 19 ranged from 60 to 
90 percent in survival and had growth rates equal 
to or exceeding those on the Cleburn Thomas farm. 

The most interesting belt on this farm was a 
single row in which cottonwood and mulberry 
were alternated tree by tree. It made a very ef- 
fective combination because of interlacing of the 
limbs into a two-storied pattern and was quite a 
contrast with a single row consisting only of cot- 
tonwood. In the latter the thinning out and drop- 
ping of the lower limbs had already begun to im- 
pair its value as a field shelterbelt. Where cotton- 
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By contrast is the tendency to open up in lower half of 
crown in this 9-year-old shelterbelt of cottonwood only. 


As a wind barrier it is less effective. 


\ 
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These 7-year-old cottonwoods are 50 feet high. There is’ 


already 
litter, absence of weeds or sod. Rube 
barger County, Tex. 


wood and mulberry were alternated in the same 





row, the mulberry tends to develop an asymmetric-. 


a forest condition, with interlacing of crowns, leaf. 
Bittner farm, Will- 


al form in its horizontal cross-section of crown 
with dimensions of about 8 by 18 feet. This is’ 


merely an adjustment of the crowns to the grow- 
ing space available and does not impair the value 
of the mulberry as an effective windbreak. An- 
other very effective belt was a single row of mul- 
berry which was 20 feet high at age 9 and made a 
dense wind screen. Such plantings, made at inter- 
vals of 300 to 400 feet, can be made to yield a 























Six-year-old shelterbelts protecting cotton field on J. H. 
McDougal farm, Willbarger County, Tex. 


A young orchard of 





peach, cherry and plum, with a 3-row 


5-year-old shelterbelt at left. The Chinese elm is 18 feet 
high and the two flanking rows of mulberry are 12 feet 


high. 


continuous crop of fence posts without impairing 
their value as shelterbelts by merely cutting out 
some of the larger stems. The cut stems promptly 
sprout up and make the tree even more bushy and 
leafy. Some farmers in this area use this very 
system of modified “coppicing” on their older mul- 
berry hedges to obtain posts. 

On a third experimental planting made on the 
J. W. Means farm near Willow, Okla., an effective 
combination of species consisted of one row of 
mulberry on the west or south side of two rows 


Ira L. Tucker farm near Paducah, Tex. 


of cottonwood. Heights at age 9 were 15 feet for 
the mulberry and 35 feet for the cottonwood. 
Several shelterbelt enthusiasts were encoun- 
tered who had specific comments to make on crop 
influences. One of these, Rube Bittner, who farms 


near Vernon, Tex., said that in 1944 he obtained 


a return of $1,200 on 9 acres of watermelons grown 
in, protection of shelterbelts. On a nearby farm a 
neighbor with similar soil but no shelterbelts re- 
quired 20 acres to produce the same gross revenue. 

Mr. Ira Tucker in Cottle County, Tex., has a 
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This 10-year-old shortleaf pine is 18 feet high. The belt 
is in Greer County, Okla. 





rather elaborate set of shelterbelts mostly of 3 to 
7 rows and has a young orchard of peaches and 
cherries. He said “Without shelterbelt protection, 
satisfactory fruit can not be produced in this sec- 
tion of Texas. I would sooner have 100 acres of 
farm with shelterbelts than 159 acres without.” 

Of course, the success of any shelterbelt planting 
depends upon the farmer. He has the vitally im- 
portant job of cultivation of the trees for 4 to 6 
years after planting or until such a period as the 
crowns begin to close or are near closure. This cul- 
tivation is by far his most important contribution 
to the success of the planting. It needs to be done 
annually 4 to 5 times the first 2 years after plant- 
ing and 3 to 4 times per year for the following 2 
to 4 years. The outside of the belt should prefer- 
ably be kept reasonably free of weeds for the en- 
tire life of the belt even after there is stand clos- 
ure. A few diskings or cultivations per year will 
suffice. Very often the cultivation or operation of 
equipment on turn rows is sufficient. Protection 
from livestock damage is a further essential detail 
that is the responsibility of the farmer. 

In conclusion it can be said that, in those parts 
of western Oklahoma and northern Texas where 
rainfall is about 24 to 26 inches per annum, results 
of experimental planting and data on crop response 
tend to favor planting of rather narrow shelter- 
belts of one to four rows on the most favorable 
of the sandy sites where intertilled crops are 
grown and where wind erosion is a problem. An 
interval between the east-west belts of 14% mile and 
of 14, mile between north-south belts gives ade- 
quate protection to crop land if the tall-growing 
trees are of a type that will attain ultimate heights 
of 60 to 80 feet. Where they attain heights of 
only 20 to 30 feet, the interval between east-west 
belts should be cut to about 1/16 mile. 

The alternation in a single-row belt of two spe- 
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A right-angle view of the planting seen in the picture in- | 
troducing this article. 


cies of widely different growth habit and form, 
such as cottonwood and mulberry, proved to be 


quite successful, and introduces a new principle in 


me 


shelterbelt planting that has not been used to any — 


extent in prairie planting. It may have wider ap- 
plication with other combinations of species in 
other sections of the country. 





IT’S AN ILL WIND (Continued from page 10) 


technicians indicated that installation of a sprink- 


ler system and other improvements will increase 
this irrigable area to seven acres. Some of this 
increase will result from more efficient use of 
water, some from a more effective diversion and 
delivery system, and some from a minimum of 
wastage as the water is applied to the land. Soil 
and water losses will be negligible. 

The two rangeland practices prompted by that 
1937 “chinook”—erosion control and forage pro- 


duction obtained through reseeding and contour 


furrowing on the one hand, and through range 
management on the other—plus erosion control 
on the orchard and the additional acreage that 
can be irrigated, combine to spell better farming 
for the George Davises. 





DISTRICTS (Continued from page 15) 

carry it out with every reasonable prospect of 

widespread satisfaction. Moreover, districts usual- 

ly bring together as supervisors, by popular elec- 

tion, the leading farmers or landowners of the 
(Continued on page 22) 




















THEY HELP MAP THE VICTORY 


Seattered to the four corners of the 
earth are nearly 3,000 former employ- 
ees of the Soil Conservation Service now 
in the armed forces of the United States. 
They fight on land, on sea, and in the 
air—some in front lines, others farther 
back. All are giving a good account of 
themselves. 

Recently came to Washington a letter 
and picture from Sergeant Eloi Pri- 
meaux, who served the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service as an assistant soil conser- 
vationist in Lafayette, La. The picture, 
taken on the island of Oahu, Territory of 
Hawaii, shows soldiers of the 30th En- 
gineer Topographic Battalion, which 
served a hitch in the European theater 
of operation (ETO) in 1948-44 before 
being transferred as a unit to the Pacific 
theater. Our readers will recognize 
many of these husky lads as outstand- 
ing technicians in the soil conservation 
program. 

Front row: William S. Metcalf, agri- 
cultural aide, Beltsville, Md.; H. F. Me- 





Neill, engineering draftsman, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; James L. Gray, assistant 
soil scientist, Mansfield, La.; Raymond 
V. Leighty, assistant soil scientist ; Con- 
yers, Ga.; J. Y. Oakes, associate soil sci- 
entist, Tyler, Texas; James R. Moore, 
assistant soil scientist, Graceville, Fla. ; 
Charles A. Williams, soil surveyor, 
Clarksville, Ark.; Arnold A. Knecht, Jr., 
soil scientist, Freeport, Ill.; Eloi Pri- 
meaux, assistant soil conservationist, 
Opelousas, Ia.; Ralph J. Monty, Jr., soil 
scientist, Fairfield, Iowa. 

Back row: John C. Cord, soil conser- 
vationist, Mott, N. D.; L. Cyril Higgin- 
son, assistant soil conservationist, Col- 
orado Springs, Colo.; George Whiting, 
engineering aide, Beltsville, Md.; Joe 
Crown, topographic draftsman, Belts- 
ville, Md.; S. Jack Friedman, Jr., carto- 
graphic engineer, Beltsville, Md.; Mer- 
ton R. Chesley, Jr., civil engineer, 
Ellensburg, Washington; N. Talmage 
Nelson, assistant range conservationst, 
Yakima, Wash. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE EMPLOYEES 
KILLED WHILE ON MILITARY FURLOUGH 





| Name Date of Death 
| Bond;sAlfred:D4e. ee ae ee June 2, 1944 
Brown; Noel Ave snete ee February 5, 1942 
Buoy, Chester L., Jr...... December 22, 1942 
Burgess, Robert E........ February 20, 1944 
Butlers Horaces. eee. February 29, 1944 
Carlson Selway. Geel eee nr: August 5, 1944 
ColemanwGeraldgbD@ a... June 25, 1944 
CYOWRCLD Vales sees ee ee January 14, 1945 
Deflinger, James Ralfe......... June 7, 1944 
Eberle, sWailliain. ues set ae Julvel2, 1944 
Hlliotwee James? sere ee June 5, 1944 
Kngholma Jonny 9 lve ae July 25, 1944 
Espinosa, Delfin G......... January 21, 1945 
Ferrnlewilburns ta. ae October 11, 1944 
Forrest, Bedford Hy... November 26, 1944 
Foster Glennel 27. ee April 11, 1944 
Hrakery RiChALdgAs ee eat November 1, 1944 
Gandy 0 Ohne). od Yee ae December 9, 1943 
GleasonsPauleJ fegmeoern November 22, 1944 
Harrison @Ashleyine ie eee. July 14, 1943 
Hawketlrawas., Gite aetna July 23, 1944 
Hirt sPeter alt se ee ee August 28, 1943 
Hurd eliay tone bee December 28, 1944 
Irby Rran Gisele) ener January 27, 1945 
Keathley, George D...... September 14, 1944 
Kriver® OLlGs teem eee July 19, 1942 
LaanesRobert-Ac. wpa August 23, 1944 
Leonhardt, Henry Lewis. . December 17, 1943 
Lines William cesar ae May 21, 1944 
Loyds WilliamiS: 324), December 27, 1944 
Tnt.GeorgerAls eee, ae August 25, 1942 





| 


























DISTRICTS (Continued from page 20) 

district, from different communities, with the re- 
sult that some of the best thinking in each com- 
munity is regularly interchanged with that of 
neighboring communities. 

5. They are definite organizations that are able 
to plan programs, obtain information, procure gov- 
ernmental and other services, and do many other 
things that the same farmers as_ individuals, 
working alone, would not have been able to do. 

6. They provide a recognized centering point 
and clearing house in the locality for carrying 
forward advanced agricultural programs and de- 
velopments in general, from weed-control cam-: 
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Name Date of Death a 
Mickler:(Marviniit..) oe March 10, 1944 | 
Mobley, James D235 ee September 9, 1943 | 
Moore, Alfred Monae ue May 8,1944 : 
McCorkle, Capt. J. Ray..... January 30, 1942 
McKesson, Elmer L............ July 12, 1944 I 
Neelys Thomas: W.......3.-.2 eee June 7, 1944 | 
Neumann, Wesley John......... July 26, 1944 F 
Nicholss ROY AL. ete June 4. 1943 | 
Noblitt = WilliaiieG>.- oe ae February 10, 1944 
Oppenheim, James R........... July 1, 1944 Ne 
Park, RoberteS...02 eee September 19, 1941 i 
Parkins, Judson Harlow........ Spring 1944 | 
Ripley, Raymond G....... February 10, 1945 
Rouztrees James) h... ee July 14, 1944 [ 
Saucier, Henry Quitman...... April 28, 1944 ‘ 
Scott eH beri sane een ee August 8, 1944 ! 
Shelton, Frederick Ei... 2... October 8, 1944 
Shirley= ‘Basilsn suas. oes June 17, 1944 
SIMMONS J ONT An Lite eee January 26, 1943 
Smiths Franklins) see December 2, 1944 
smith,-GilmersPee > Gee May 31, 1944 
Smith a Lioneli teed suet eee June 6, 1944 
spoltord,;Geraldchie sen ae January 30, 1944 
Starke Nance, Dee ae March 9, 1943 
Thompson; Corem Ei July 24, 1943 
Verner, Lemuel H......... September 9, 1944 
Walkers NéalelH. =e soe October 27, 1944 
Wayland; Clifford) Heo. 7..).aae May 11, 1948 
Wilmeth, Lillard'G?....2.. February 11, 1945 
Woolbright, Charles J....... October 1, 1944 
WustrackRObertehe se see March 19, 1944 
paign to group drainage project, as they are in the 








best interests of soil and water conservation and 
proper land use. 

7. They provide a practical medium ee 
which the encouragement, influence and assis-| 
tance of local business and professional interests 
can be brought to bear in an effective, construc-_ 
tive way for the benefit of agriculture in the dis- 
tLICL: 

8. They are in a position to provide helpful local 
guidance, responsive to the needs and desires of 
the local people, to such professional workers as 
the county agent, soil conservation technician, 
forester, and highway engineer. 


: 


| 











| 
| 
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The Acme of Conservation Farming. 
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NATIONAL 
FARM-SAFETY 
WEEK 
194.5 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS the Nation recognizes that the skill and labor of its 
farmers is a vital factor in winning the war, and the production of 
food one of the most essential means of winning the peace; and 


WHEREAS the inevitable decrease in available farm labor this 
year creates an especially urgent need for conserving farm manpower 
to meet production goals in 1945; and 


WHEREAS the accidents which cause some fourteen hundred farm 
residents to lose their lives each month, and one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand others to suffer injuries, constitute an unnecessary 
waste of human life as well as of time and material: 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby call upon the Nation to observe 
the week commencing July 22, 1945, as National Farm-Safety Week. 
And I request all persons and organizations concerned with agricul- 
ture and farm life to do everything in their power to educate farm 
people in the proper precautions by which they may eliminate farm 
hazards, and to stimulate a nationwide determination to stop the 
needless waste of irreplaceable farm manpower and property. And 
I further urge that farm people everywhere observe National Farm- 
Safety Week by making a safety check in their homes and on their 
farms. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 


DONE at the City of Washington this ninth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and forty-five, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hundred and sixty- 
ninth. 


By the President: 
: HARRY S. TRUMAN 
(Signed ) 
Joseph C. Grew 
Acting Secretary of State 
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Investigations of the American diet have re- 
vealed some unpleasant facts. In spite of what we 
frequently boast of as “the highest standard of 
living in the world,” a large percentage of our 
‘people have never known the satisfactions they 
might have enjoyed through an adequate diet. 
Many have never had enough food; many more 
have never known what it means to have the 
‘proper food. In 1936, for example, less than one- 
‘fifth of the families of the nation had diets which 
‘measured up to all the allowances recommended 
‘by the National Research Council for good nutri- 
tion. As might have been expected, the greatest 
percentage of families attempting to live on poor 
diets were among the low-income groups. 

_ Even in times of full employment and high na- 
tional income, the American diet has not been 
ideal. A second survey, made in 1942, showed 
some improvement over 1936—and it is even pos- 
sible that conditions have improved a little since 


| then, in spite of rationing and wartime shortages 
-—but neither survey indicates any reasons for 
complacency, though demonstrating that adequate 


‘income alone. does not automatically insure a 





Nore.—-The author is Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
| ington, D. C. 
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By Howard R. Tolley 


proper diet. It was found, for example, even in the 
highest income groups in urban communities that 
one family in ten was subsisting on a poor diet, 





Howard R. Tolley 


and only one-half had diets which could be rated 
better than fair. 

However, if a high level of national income alone 
will not entirely settle the problem of seeing that 
every American has an adequate diet, it does go a 
long way toward getting it settled, whereas a low 
national income goes a very long way toward in- 
creasing the problem. One of the first effects of 
a falling income upon national spending is to re- 
duce the per capita consumption of such impor- 
tant high protein, mineral, and vitamin content 
foods as meats, poultry, dairy products, and eggs. 
For these foods are substituted cheaper and 
bulkier products which, though more exhausting 
to the soil in their production, do not adequately 
replace the animal products in human nutrition. 
It has been estimated that per capita consumption 
of meats and poultry might vary about 35 pounds 
(retail weight), and of milk about 100 pounds, 
under conditions of full employment and depres- 
sion. 

This is not the whole story, unfortunately. Not 
only do the farmers of the nation sell fewer 





pounds of livestock products during depressions— 
what they do sell has to be disposed of at consid-- 
erably reduced prices per pound. Consequently, 
the farmers are hit harder by depression than are 
non-farm people. This is demonstrated by the 
fact that while, in 1929, the total income of per-- 
sons on farms was equal to about 11 percent of 
that of persons not on farms, the disparity broad-— 
ened until, by 1932, it was equal to less than 8 per- 
cent. Because people employed in industry and! 
trade had less money to spend, they not only 
spent a smaller amount on farm products, they ’ 
actually spent a smaller proportion of a reduced 
amount on the products the farmers brought to 
market. 

Because his income has been thus reduced, the 
farmer also has had to cut expenses somewhere. 
Unfortunately, following the line of the least re=j 
sistance often has brought him to retrenchment 
at the expense of his capital investment. In one | 
way or another the bill is passed back to the soil. | 

} 





Either the soil is neglected or soil nutrients are in- 
sufficiently returned through enforced economiz- ° 











“Conserving soil resources while at the same time achiev- 
ing a high level of nutrition.” 
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“We shall have to adjust the stocking of these ranges to 
the number of animals they can safely carry.” 


ing on fertilizers. Thus the vicious circle is closed, 
the circle which began with increased depletion of 
human resources and continued to the ultimate 
depletion of natural resources. The experience of 
depression years should help us to understand that 
this matter of conservation is not something which 
goes on in a vacuum, but something which is 
woven into the fabric of national poverty or pros- 


| perity. It points up the moral that to conserve one 


resource often helps to conserve other resources. It 


is no new thought, though it is one too easily for- 


gotten, that man and the soil are so intimately 


related that, speaking broadly, whatever contrib- 
utes to the good or ill of either has a correspond- 


ing influence upon the other. 

If the nation’s nutritional needs, as distingu- 
ished from market demands, are to be met with 
anything like a reasonable degree of adequacy, 
there must be a considerable increase in the pro- 
duction of livestock and dairy products. One of 
the lessons we have learned from 1936 and 1942 
surveys of family food consumption is that 1935- 


39 per capita levels of consumption will not satis- 
fy the demands of a proper national diet. During 
the wartime period, with high wages and full em- 
ployment, thousands of persons have become ac- 
customed to a diet richer in meats and dairy foods 
than they have been able to afford in the past. 
They will not willingly return to a diet greatly 
deficient in these items. Of course, with the end 
of the Japanese war and the demobilization of a 
large part of our military establishment, a much 
larger share of our livestock and dairy production 
will be available to civilians than at present. How- 
ever, if income continues high, production must 
be kept well above 1935-39 levels to meet demand. 
Milk production may go to even higher levels if 
nutritional needs are to be met. 

Last year, civilian per capita consumption of all 
meats went to nearly 150 pounds. Consumption 
would have been even higher had supplies been 
available. Consumption of poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts also was high, yet consumers likewise would 
have purchased more of these products had they 
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“Thousands of persons have become accustomed to a diet 
richer in dairy foods.” 


e 


been available. Recent studies made by Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics show that if the present 
levels of employment and income can be main- 
tained, the consumption of meats, chickens, tur- 
keys, and dairy products will probably rise, while 
that of eggs will be but slightly reduced. What 
is likely to be the effect upon our agricultural sys- 
tem under such conditions? 

If anything like this potential consumption is 
realized, substantial shifts in our cropping sys- 
tems and changes in some of our farming prac- 
tices will be definitely called for in the years ahead. 
Much of the steep and eroded land now in culti- 
vation will need to be retired from soil-depleting 
uses and seeded to grass. Much relatively level 
land in many parts of the country will also be af- 
fected. Acreages of soil-depleting crops must be 
reduced and the acreage of soil-conserving crops 
must be expanded. 

In the national interest we should bring a halt 
to wastage of our soil. And when economically 
feasible that which is already greatly depleted 
should be relieved from soil-destructive systems 
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of utilization and turned to purposes which will! 


enable it to produce its fair quota of products nec- 
essary to raising the national level of nutrition. 


This means—if we are to make the best use of the 


increased acreages of hay and pasture—that we 
shall have to adjust the stocking of these ranges 


to the number of animals they can safely carry 
without impairment of soil and roughage values. | 


Many of these “new” range lands and hay and 


pasture lands can best be used to relieve the bur- | 


den of too many animals on adjacent areas now 
overstocked. By this means production of livestock 
products can be increased by giving the animals 
now on the range an opportunity to produce more 
and better calves, make better steer gains, etc. 


Beginning at this end of the problem, we close the - 
circle—here again is demonstrated that the con- 


servation of a natural resource can contribute to 
the conservation of human resources; 

It is estimated that by 1950—assuming full em- 
ployment and a national income of something like 
150 billion dollars—we could use an additional 3 
percent of beef and veal, and about 9 percent more 
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milk than we produced in 1943. Because of heavy 


|non-civilian requirements for pork and eggs in 


1948, we probably shall not have quite so high a 
rate of production of these items in 1950, and pos- 
sibly a little less mutton and lamb. But the de- 
mand for all these products can be expected to 
exceed that of the prewar (1935-39) years con- 
siderably. Still assuming full employment and 
high income for 1950, the estimates exceed 1935- 
39 levels as follows: Pork, exclusive of lard, would 
increase by nearly 65 percent, eggs by 30 percent, 
lamb and mutton by 16 percent, beef and veal by 
25 percent, and milk by 24 percent. 

If we go a step further and assume strong na- 


tional programs for conserving our soil resources 


while at the same time achieving a high level of 


nutrition for all our people, even higher levels of 
consumption are possible. Under conditions such 
_as these, we might increase our dairy herds by as 
'much as 5 million head over present levels, in or- 


der to produce an estimated 25 billion pounds of 


milk over the 119 billion pounds estimated for 


1944. This would call for large increases in hay 


' acreages, necessitating significant reductions in 


the acreages of the major soil-depleting feed 
crops. 


Of course, such a highly optimistic outlook is 
based upon assumptions that are only possibilities. 
However, it may be well to note that these as- 
Sumptions are not impossible of realization; they 
can be turned into actualities. They may be re- 
garded as goals to be shot at. Our accomplish- 
ments in the war effort should have convinced us 
of our ability to attain goals like these when we 
set ourselves to the job in the conviction that the 
goals are worthwhile. Under the stimulation of 
wartime demands, goals that seemed unattainable 
were not only reached but exceeded. We can do 
the same with these new goals if we want to. 








MARYLAND’S JOHN E. CLARK 





The sign on a street door opposite the Bel Air, 
Maryland, courthouse (built in 1788) reads “John 
E. Clark, Attorney-at-Law.” You climb one flight, 
turn left and walk into a medium-sized room 


| jammed with desks and filing cases. 


It’s the most flabbergasting lawyer’s office you 
ever saw. In one corner a mimeograph machine 
is clattering. Two young girls are busy at a table 


addressing a pyramid of envelopes. On the walls 
are photographs of purebred livestock, of contour- 


ing and strip cropping. You look for the usual 
legal library, but it must be concealed by the 


| ‘stacks of agricultural periodicals that occupy every 


available space. Behind one such stack a tall, 


| plonde fellow in spectacles is talking on the tele- 


phone—not about filing a brief in the case of Raf- 
ferty versus Hooligan, but about the Harford 
County Horse and Pony Club. 

Then you meet the dynamic Clark himself— 
lawyer, legislator, soil conservationist, writer, 


lecturer, organizer, promoter, photographer. After 
two hours, you go away with very little personal 
data about this versatile gentleman, for he is one 
of the very few men you have met who has a 
genuine “passion for anonymity.” But you do 
carry away the definite impression that here is 
one of Maryland’s most useful citizens. You de- 
cide the sign on his door might well read “Agri- 
cultural Ambassador and Conservationist at 
Large.” From others you fill in with what you 
couldn’t wheedle out of a man who talks about 
everything but himself. 

You learn, for instance, that he isn’t a farmer, 
although farm reared and a graduate of Mary- 
land’s College of Agriculture, Class of 34. He was 
elected by Harford Countians to the House of Dele- 
gates that same year. Since his very first term he 
has been chairman of the House of Agriculture 
Committee. In addition to his legislative duties 
he has been field representative of The State Fair 
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Board since 1937. 

You learn, too, that John Clark is secretary of 
the Maryland Purebred Society, a group devoted 
to the export of purebred stock, and for several 
years has served on the Dairy Advisory Commit- 
tee of the University of Maryland. You find that 
he became a lawyer the hard way by commuting 
to the University of Baltimore five nights a week 
for three years while serving in the legislature 
and working for the Fair Board. 

As House Agriculture Committee chairman, 
John Clark is champion of all progressive agricul- 
tural and conservation legislation, examples being 
the Soil Conservation Districts Act of 1937 and the 
1948 Forestry Law which sets up stringent regu- 
lations governing timber cutting. He is leader 
of the movement to conserve the state’s seafood 
resources. 

As field representative of the State Fair Board 
John Clark engages in promotional and organiza- 
tional work all over the state. Nobody knows for 
sure how many organizations now thriving were 
originated and nursed through their infancy by 
the ubiquitous Clark. His articles and photo- 
graphs, invariably uncredited to him, appear in 
scads of agricultural journals. 

Since he sponsored the Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts Act in 1937, John Clark has watched dis- 
tricts spread to every corner of the state and has 
lent a helping hand more than once. 

Less than two years ago, at a Friends of the 
Land conservation forum in Baltimore (he was 
one of the prime promoters of that, too) John 
Clark was, as he puts it, “inspired” by a talk by 
Dr. Bennett and his effective use of colored slides. 
Checking around Bel Air and other communities, 
John Clark found that, in general, the townsfolk 
and the business men, even when they knew a 
soil conservation district was active in the neigh- 
borhood, didn’t realize what it meant to them or 
that they were dependent almost entirely on the 
topsoil that’s still slipping away too fast from the 
farms of their best customers. 

Clark decided he could perform a public service 
by doing something about this. And so he began 
taking natural color pictures—he now has over 
200—and assembling material. In scores of talks 
before Rotarians, Kiwanians, Lions, Granges, 
Chambers of Commerce, Garden Clubs and the 
like he has hammered across the message that the 
soil is the lifeblood of the community and its pro- 
tection is vital to the welfare of every individual. 
A compelling and energetic speaker, he makes his 
points stick. 
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He shows a slide of heavy soil deposition washed | 
onto a road from a cultivated field. “It cost you | 
taxpayers $200 to clean off that short stretch of il 
road,” he says. “But that’s only part of the story. i 
Unless the farmer protects that field he won’t be | 
a good customer of yours much longer... . | 

“See the difference?” and he throws another — 


slide on the screen. ‘‘There’s no soil on the road | 


here—this farmer has his field terraced and con- | 
tour strip-cropped. What’s more, he’s the man who | 
can buy what you have to sell and whose land will 
always be able to provide you with the real neces- — 
sities of life... . 
“This muddy stream drains through an unpro- | 
tected and eroding area. No fish can long survive © 
in this soup. Now look at this sparkling stream | 
just a few miles away. Its watershed is protected | 
by trees and grasses and all the cultivated land © 
is on the contour. Isn’t that a valuable community 
asset ?” 
Another slide. “This field looks pretty and green © 
as we look at it from the road. Let’s go closer. _ 
Now here we’re in the field. See that irregular — 
pattern of openings? The crop grows thin, there, — : 
or not at all. In those spots most all of the topsoil — 
is gone and before long they’ll be gullies. And — 
then the buying power of another of your cus- — 
(Continued on page 47) 





Earth dam walls planted 
with grasses and trees 
Viekpoort area. 


By Hugh H. Bennett 





The article which follows is taken from Survey Graphic for May 1945, by permis- 
| sion of Paul Kellogg, Editor. The issue in which it appeared was devoted to “The 
British and Ourselves’—the tenth in the “Calling America” series. 

i Of Author Bennett’s contribution, the magazine comments, “His is a variant from 
other regional articles in this number—an exhibit of scientific interplay, American 
and British. 

“Along with Mr. Bennett's federal service since 1903, have gone kindred explora- 
tory expeditions to Alaska, the West Indies, the Great Plains drought area, to the 
Canal Zone and Cuba, Central and South America. He bore a major part (1941-42) 
| in the Pan American Conservation Commission. 

! “From another angle, he throws new light on the dream for ‘peace on earth. On 
every continent, what is done, or left undone, with the ‘earth beneath’ becomes of 
prime significance in underpinning the peace.” ; 
| In addition to the Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, the distinguished 
authorship of this outstanding issue of Survey Graphic includes Winston Churchill 


and Ambassador John G. Winant. 








I had been given to understand the dominion’s 
problem was a dangerous one, and getting worse. 
I knew, too, that a special drought committee had 


| All too often, the last natural resource which a 
‘nation decides to protect is soil, although that is 
wholly indispensable to the life of its people. In 


il 


| 


_ the Union of South Africa, happily, there is prom- 
ise that something positive is going to be done 
| about it. 





Last year, when I went there to consult with 


| officials of the Union Government on soil erosion, 


made a searching study of the Union’s land situa- 
tion as far back as 1923 and had issued a major 
report warning of the seriousness of erosion. 
Traveling over the country twenty-one years 
later, I soon learned how many, and how much, 


oOo 


South Africans were concerned about the wide- 
spread damage which had gone on for two decades, 
and the toll it had exacted of millions of people. 

Everywhere I went—and I ranged over a very 
large share of the country—people eagerly in- 
quired whether American experience had anything 
to offer in the way of remedies for what was liter- 
ally “‘eating the heart out of the land.” There was a 
noticeable impatience for action; complaints that 
“There is much talk but little done” to arrest the 
speed of erosion. Others lamented that the coun- 
try had fallen into the habit of appointing com- 
missions “to study our problems, write reports, 
print and distribute them, and then forget the 
whole thing.” 


“South Africa in Danger” 


Nonetheless, the country was not without its 
own prophets. A stirring motion picture of uncon- 
trolled erosion—‘‘South Africa in Danger’—was 
being shown all over. This had been filmed by C. 
J. J. van Rensburg of the Division of Soil and 
Veld Conservation—who knows every nook and 
corner of the Union and has done much to awaken 
people to a menace which had grown progressively 
worse since the Twenties, when the Drought In- 
vestigation Committee had driven home: 

—That soil erosion is extending rapidly over 
many parts of the Union. 

—“That, besides slooting (gullying) there is a 
great deal of surface erosion, both by water and 
wind, taking place. 

—“That the soil of the Union, our most valuable 
asset, irreplaceable and definitely limited in 
amount, is being removed in enormous quantities 
annually. 

—“That a great part of this soil and valuable 
plant food is lost forever . . 

—“That great damage is done by the eroded 
material silting up reservoirs and that soil ero- 
sion causes greater irregularity in the flow of our 
rivers, thereby ee the cost of irrigation 
work . 

—_“That soil erosion is causing a marked de- 
crease in the underground water supply of the 
Union, and thereby increases the difficulty of wat- 
ering stock... 

—“That soil erosion has a cumulative character 
which . . . accelerates its rate. ... 

—“That prompt action is therefore imperative.” 

Meanwhile, agricultural experiment stations in 
South Africa had acquired much practical infor- 
mation about effective anti-erosion measures, es- 
pecially in combating widespread damage to range 
land through improper stocking. Notwithstanding 
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these efforts to better conditions—chiefly educa- 
tional—I soon discovered the existence of two 
sinister situations I had hoped not to find. These 
were: active erosion on almost all agricultural 
land; and all but nothing done to stop the damage. 


The Sin of Sheet Erosion 


It seems strange that agricultural specialists 
traveling widely about the world have seldom re-. 
ported adequately on the extent, location, quality, 
and condition of productive areas. Fingers of) 
warning have often been pointed at China as the 
world’s outstanding example of horrible land 
debauchery, whereas the earth virtually every- 
where is handicapped by countless tracts of ero-- 
sion-impoverished land. * 

Perhaps this is accounted for by a common lack. 
of understanding of the disguised violence of much | 
erosion, its deterrent effect on agricultural pro- 
duction, and even more on health and human wel- | 
fare. 

Anybody who looks about him can readily - 
enough recognize erosion at work in yawning gul- 
lies. Some of them are hundreds of feet deep; 
and a glance shows why such lands cannot be cul- 
tivated any further. What many people don’t see, 
however—and therefore don’t understand—is the 
effect of what is called “sheet erosion,” a less spec- 
tacular form which has gnawed away the founda- 
tion substance for millions of the world’s people. 

The reason why so many people are unaware of 
its disastrous effects is that they do not distingu-. 
ish “topsoil” from “subsoil.” It is high time that. 
human beings be informed, from school days on, 
that topsoil is the productive surface layer of all 
land, generally no thicker than 8 to 12 inches. 
Subsoil is the material lying immediately beneath 
it—poorer, less retentive of rainfall, more diffi- 
cult to till, and, to use a less familiar term, more 
erodible. Every rain heavy enough to cause water 
to run downhill across unprotected slopes removes 
a thin layer of topsoil. This is carried away in 
suspension, as so much “mud” in the run off. The 
process may affect large areas so uniformly, so 
gradually, that even farmers fail to recognize 
what is happening and fac es do nothing 
about it. 

This erosion process is not inst a technical item 
of hydraulics or a simple matter of the mechanics 
of farming. People don’t go out and wilfully de- 
Stroy their farm lands by swapping good soil for 
poor. Nevertheless, failure to recognize the deadly 
meaning of erosion and the utter necessity of stop- 
ping it is, I think, not only the most ignored but 
the most upsetting sin of man. It has been gen- 
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(erally overlooked across the centuries—left out 
‘of our serious economic and social considerations, 
‘out of our conferences and discussions, national 
/and international. Yet it probably lies closer to 
‘the roots of human want, fear, and strife than all 
;other causes. : 

| There are two other things most people, South 
Africans included, have not clearly understood: 
(1) that food comes from productive land and 
nowhere else; and 

| (2) that productive land around the world is 
already scarce and getting scarcer. 


Bare Footholds for Livelihood 


| In many places throughout South Africa I found 
'that much formerly good land had literally 
| washed—shall I say—from beneath dense concen- 
trations of natives. 

| Thus, one very large area in Natal that I ex- 
-amined in detail presented the pitiful spectacle of 
/ completely devastated land, with both soil and 
| subsoil washed off down to bedrock, and the people 








generally stranded. Some were going considerable 
distances from their huts on the wrecked land to 
find diminutive parcels of ground for growing corn 
—their staff of life. Some men were trekking 
hundreds of miles to work in the mines of the 
Rand district about Johannesburg. Many of these 
people were not just undernourished, they were 
underfed. 

What makes the problem even more difficult is 
that good land to which they might be moved is 
getting scarcer all the time. What gives it a silver 
lining of hope is that the wind and water erosion 
which causes it could be controlled rather easily. 

Many of these wrecked areas are on “labor 
farms.” The land on such tracts is turned over to 
natives by the owners to do with as they please, 
without rental or charge, other than that some- 
time during the year they must contribute half 
their time in labor on the owner’s nearby or re- 
mote farm. 

Thus, part of South Africa’s irreplaceable re- 
source of productive soil is actually being used, 
per se, as a medium of payment for farm work. 
The native, knowing nothing of modern methods 
of soil conservation, habit-formed to ancient ways 
of wasteful farming, allows the soil to wash off— 
often, in reality, more rapidly than he could dis- 
pose of it by loading dirt on a truck and hauling 
it off to a dump. 

In another locality—the area between Pieters- 
burg and the Drakensberg highlands in northern 
Transvaal—we found a solid block of more than 
100,000 acres of good land, formerly used by na- 
tives and Europeans, which had been literally 
stripped of its topsoil. Here, as in thousands of 
other places, nothing whatever was being done to 
hold the soil against wind and water. 

Cultivation generally is performed without re- 
gard for the contour or soil-building crops. Animal 
manures and cornstalks are used for fuel; and 
every vestige of crop residue left in fields is 
grazed down to the bare surface of the ground, 
leaving the soil exposed to the lash of wind and 
water. Present yields of corn on such land range 
all the way from nothing to about 3 bushels per 
acre—not enough to sustain life. 


From Free State to the Great Karoo 


In the Orange Free State we traveled over 200 
miles along main highways without seeing so much 
as a single field in which any kind of soil protec- 
tion or soil-building rotation was being practiced. 
And this was in a region where good land is suf- 
fering extensively from erosion. 
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Far to the south, toward Capetown, destructive 
erosion is under way over practically the -entire 
regional wheat belt. Formerly the best wheat 
lands of the Union, many of them had had to be 
abandoned because the soil had been so thinned 
down over the basal rock that it was no longer 
deep enough to plow. The wastage in remaining 
fields is faster than ever. 

Over a large part of the Great Karoo, a shrub- 
covered region lying between dry or desert coun- 
try to the west and the eastern section, with its 
higher rainfall, erosion is fast spreading disaster 
over millions of acres. This region is famed for 
the easy fortunes that once were made here in 
sheep raising. Only where the land has been wise- 
ly protected is it good sheep country today. 

Never before have I seen more land mismanage- 
ment than on the hills and mountains slopes of 
the Karoo. These highlands have been burned so 
repeatedly and over-grazed so long that the nat- 
ural sponginess of the ground has been practially 
destroyed. Rain formerly soaked into retentive 
vegetation. Now it runs off as from a metal roof, 
spreading sheets of torrential flow over the nearby 
flat lands. Thus the topsoil has been swept from 
a vast area, where to begin with, it had only shal- 
low depth over rock. 

As speedily as possible the highlands of the 
Karoo—as well as most of the other hill and 
mountainous areas of central and eastern South 
Africa—should be acquired by the government, 
fenced and protected against fires, and grazed un- 
der the most careful restrictions. Some areas 
should be planted to trees. It is still not too late 
to bring back some degree of former well-being 
to the region. ig 

In general, bad conditions of erosion are ‘so 
prevalent that there must be put into effect, with- 
out more delay, a really vigorous national soil 
conservation program, if South Africa is to sur- 
vive in any sound agricultural sense. About half 
of the virgin fertility of the land has been lost— 
and the rate of erosion is increasing. Three or four 
more decades of doing nothing (beyond offering 
farmers payments for this or that) will see the 
southern half of the continent fading from the 
Scene as the seat of a vast community. There may 
still be diamonds to mine, and gold there, but 
these have no nutritional value. 


Erosion Control 


Control of erosion calls for the treatment of 
land according to its adaptability and needs 
through the use of scientifically applied measures. 
There are no short cuts about the job. No two 
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farms are exactly alike so that formulas, like: 
those used to build small dams on almost anyg 
stream, are of no avail in this complicated task 
which is to control water and wind on land of com- 
plex soil and topography. Most farmers do not 
have the special training needed for installing, 
for example, efficient water control systems or a 
good enough layout of wind-resistant strips of 
vegetation. 

Individual farmers can be required to abide by 
certain practical rules in the operation of their 
farms—such as burning the carcasses of animals 
that have died of contagious diseases. But pro- 
posals to force them to control erosion in an 
over-all way amount to little more than nonsense. 
In countless instances—generally, in fact—they 
do not know what to do; they need technical as- 
sistance. This assistance the government should 
provide as its rightful share of the job of keeping 
land permanently productive for the permanent 
welfare of the nation. It may not be safe to bet 
heavily that other nations will always be willing 
to sell off their irreplaceable soil productivity in 
the form of food crops for export. 

The job of erosion control is not so complicated, 
however, as to be in any sense impracticable. As 
a matter of fact, it is easier, cheaper, more re- 
munerative, to farm with conservation measures 
than by the ordinary wasteful ways. It takes less 
gasoline and less time, for example, to plow across 
slopes on the level—on the contour—than to plow | 
up-and-down slopes; and it is also easier on. 
animals and men to plow on the level. Moreover, 
per-acre yields are increased with conservation 
farming, and this means more income to the pro- 
ducer. 

I pointed out to members of the staff of the 
South African Department of Agriculture, Native | 
Affairs, and others interested in conservation 
matters, that their job should prove considerably 
easier of accomplishment than ours has been in 
the United States. Smoother slopes prevail and 
there is greater variety of useful, soil-improving, 
and soil-holding grasses available under almost all. 
conditions of land, slope, and rainfall. 





South African Demonstrations 


Traveling about, studying the country in detail, 
brought us into contact with occasional farmers 
who had sought and made good use of the advice 
of South Africa’s capable technicians. On their 
lands we found excellent examples of erosion con- 
trol on field and range. 

One Transvaal farmer—Dr. Hans Marensky— 
has contour-planted on a rather large scale and 
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Top: Left, natives at Aliwal North, Eastern Province; 
right, reclaimed donga, Ladybrand, Free State. 


Middle: Left, wheat fields, Caledon, Cape Province, all of 

them sheet-washing though not so rapidly as on steeper 

slopes; right, donga eating through the mountains, 
Free State. 





Bottom: Left, note great depth of alluvial soil in some 

parts of South Africa’s Karoo. This 25-foot gully was 

formed in such soil by the increased runoff from mountains 

that have been stripped of water-holding plants and spongy 

topsoil by burning and overgrazing. Right, natives carry- 
ing tall Cymbopogon for thatching. 


obtained excellent results in growing citrus fruit, 
avocados, and bananas, with conservation farm- 
ing. By returning to grass and indigenous growths 
those worthless slopes that had been abandoned 
because of erosion, he has not only restored the 
land to a condition favorable for grazing but has 
brought back to life springs and streamlets that 
had gone dry. And the water thus held back from 
the heavy flood-flows coming off eroding land is 
now being used downstream for stock water and 
for the production of feed needed to carry animals 
over the dry period of late winter. 

In Swaziland, we saw some highly successful 
work done with contour-embankments and even 
more of this in Basutoland, where the farmers 
are mostly Negroes. Specialists, some of whom 
had spent considerable time studying our methods 
in the United States, had returned to Basutoland 
and helped the natives start an extensive program 
of soil and water conservation work which al- 
ready has pushed corn yields up from around 3 
bushels to 12 to 15 an acre. 

I asked one of the Basuto chiefs how his people 
like this sort of work. He said: “We were scared 
of it at first; we didn’t understand. Now we have 
seen the good of it and consider it a blessing. It 
not only prevents the formation of dongas (gul- 
lies) but gives us more to eat.” 

So I said to my South African co-workers: 
“Look! You’ve been talking about unsolvable, 
moderately difficult, and intermediate problems 
of erosion while, here, stretched out before us 
are 10,000 acres in a solid block where Europeans 
and natives, helping one another, have completed a 
splendid job of modern soil conservation. If they 
can do it, why not you South Africans?” 


From the Ground Up 


On my arrival in the Union, I had let it be 
known how much I preferred to base any sugges- 
tions on outdoor studies of the land rather than 
on bulletins, reports, or discussions about tables, 
whether round or square. My proposal was ac- 
cepted and I was invited to speak out in any criti- 
cal way I wished. 

This I did, and it helped us to develop and 
present at least the framework of a plan for go- 
ing ahead with a comprehensive, national program 
for the conservation and wise use of South Af- 
rica’s agricultural lands. This plan cannot be given 
here, but it was based to a considerable degree 
on the national soil conservation program which 
has proved its worth in the United States. 

If adopted, this plan will succeed and it will 
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help solve, also, some exceedingly difficult human 
problems—some of them so tough that most peo- 
ple have tended to look at them and leave them 
alone, or branch off into a lot of academic, po-| 
litical, or impractical theorizing. 

The most fundamental characteristics in the 
whole social economy of South Africa, is its 
dwindling agricultural productivity. The great 
masses of people—the eight or ten millions of Ne- 
groes—live on and by the land, and yet in some 
provinces they cannot even own land. The matter 
of land ownership could be arranged politically, 
but the productive soil, now eroding away so rap- 
idly over most of the country, cannot be handled 
politically or in any other way after it’s gone. 

Already there is acute need to move thousands 
of people from wornout land to land where there 
is a chance to grow something. Resettlement of 
this kind, necessary as it is in the numerous im- 
poverished localities, is difficult under any circum- 
stances. Reasonably good land available for settle- 
ment is already scarce in most sections because 
the land impoverishment and wreckage by un- 
bridled erosion has been going on for too many 
years. 

This problem of land for people indéad is a 
tough one—so tough it is heading the country. 
steadily toward an impossible situation. There 
will have to be a reckoning sometime, and that 
may not be as far off as those who trifle and delay 
with so dangerous a matter seem to think. For 
there is a tendency to let things drift in the hope: 
that the situation cannot get any worse and may) 
somehow get better. This attitude is pure delu- 
sion. Clear-thinking people in South Africa un- 
derstand that the so-called insolvable problems’ 
themselves are not just drifting; they know aa 
are getting steadily worse. 

I advised my South African friends, with every 
persuasion at my command, that they should at 
least save their remaining area of productive land. 
That alone might go a long way toward solving 
their most immediate, troublesome and dangerous 
economic difficulties; might avoid a lot of political 
difficulties. | 

There is a relatively small but mounting num- 
ber of South Africans who know that the life of 
the nation depends on saving its agricultural 
lands. Diamonds and gold are precious things to 
have—and they have them—but they understand 
that the country has on its hands, also, plenty of 
deep-seated, smoldering social and racial trouble, 
a good deal of which is unnecessary. : 
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(Continued on page 45) 





_ Typical production unit nearly everywhere is 
the family farm. Each farm, each ranch, is vir- 
tually a complete business entity. Four items 
largely govern its activities: land, labor, capital, 
management. Its system of conservation farming 
is determined further by the interplay of physical 
factors, economic considerations, and the human 
element. Farms, operators, market prices, produc- 
tion costs vary in detail with each county, each 
community, indeed each R.F.D. mailbox. We can 
go only so far, therefore, in generalization. Only 
‘up to a certain point can soil conservation be con- 
sidered with farmers by groups. 

Thus, at the outset, the soil conservationist 
‘should recognize that even the well established 
farmer must weigh many things before changing 
his business to incorporate the desired soil and 
water conservation measures. In this respect, the 
picture with regard to a returning veteran is little 
different from that of other farmers in the com- 
munity where he proposes to root himself in the 
land. The chances are more than 50-50, however, 
that the farm-bent veteran will take up farming 
within a soil conservation district, in companion- 
ship with approximately 3,400,000 other farmers 
“now within 1,350 districts. 

_ These local units of government, soil conserva- 
tion districts, have as their purpose the conserva- 
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tion of soil and soil resources and the prevention 
and control of soil erosion. They have much to 
offer in the way of advice and help to the return- 
ing veteran and other farmers in the district who 
want to farm the conservation way.’ 


AN APPLIED SCIENCE 


The veteran has heard of “conservation farm- 
ing,’ and wants to understand more fully what it 
means.2 Just how can we explain? We can tell 
him that soil conservation is one of the newest 
applied agricultural sciences. Further, we can state 
its basic, guiding principle as follows: “Eiffec- 
tive prevention and control of soil erosion and 
adequate conservation of rainfall in a field, on a 
farm or ranch, over a watershed, or on any other 
unit or parcel of land, requires the use and treat- 
ment of all the various kinds of land comprising 
that area in accordance with the individual needs 
and adaptabilities of each different area having 
any important extent.’”’* He will then want more 
specific, concrete information as to methods of de- 
veloping a farm or ranch conservation plan. 

The veteran-farmer might well remember that 
in a soil conservation district today—where sev- 
eral agencies are assisting a district with its work 


1 Guidance to veterans going into farming is treated in “Soil Conser- 
vation Districts and Returning Veterans,” May issue Soil Conservation, 
by the author. 

2 Chapter 10 in the booklet ”*Managing a Farm,’’ November, 1944, 





prepared for and used with armed forces by The United States Armed 

Forces Institute, treats the importance of soil conservation to the success 
! > 

of farming. 
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—the expression farm conservation plan does 
have a definite connotation. All the phraseology 
used to describe this meaning merely reflect the 
basic guiding principle stated above. 


ESTABLISHES COURSE OF OPERATIONS 


The concept of the farm conservation plan was 
developed some years ago by the Soil Conservation 
Service. It has been adopted in principle by prac- 
tically every soil conservation district in the coun- 
try, and is well understood by thousands of farm- 
ers. Such criticisms as may arise usually are 
about methods, or tempo of operations, rather 
than about fundamentals. But farming itself is 
not simple or standardized. And we cannot apply 
any rule-of-thumb in appraising the physical char- 
acteristics of each acre and each field, in consider- 
ing the eccnomic aspects of the farm business, and 
in adjusting a plan to the aptitudes and desires 
of the tenant or owner. 

The farm conservation plan has soil and water 
conservation as its central arch. This immediately 
distinguishes it. Like most plans, whether for in- 
dustrial enterprises, urban retail stores, or a host 
of other businesses, the farm conservation plan is 
not an end in itself. The real objective is for the 
farmer to make a creditable living for himself and 
his family, and at the same time treat his land in 
such way as to assure continued economical pro- 
duction. The farm conservation plan is the out- 
line of a course of operations designed to safe- 
guard the producing capacity of the land, hold the 
soil in place, and insure a “going business.” 

The farm conservation plan starts from two 
broad bases: 1. the existing plant, 2. the obviously 
needed changes in use. The physical plant is 
gauged according to the land capabilities of each 
acre and with an eye to present usage. Needed 
changes—conservation measures—are dictated by 
sound management, economic feasibility, and the 
aptitudes and desires of the farmer himself. 

Practically all the desirable agricultural land of 
this country is now in farms or ranches. There 
is small opportunity to develop a farm conserva- 
tion plan for land never before in a farm or ranch. 
Usually, planning pays its dividends through in- 
voking changes in already existing operations and 
management. Now and then, however, farms are 
divided or combined; the farm conservation plan 
then becomes an essential tool in the shaping of a 
virtually new unit. Whether the owner or operator 
is now on the farm or is a veteran just coming 
onto the land, the principles remain the same. Con- 
ditions are inventoried and a pattern of operations 
developed which includes adequate conservation 
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plan at his elbow for frequent consultation while | 


measures. Rarely would it be possible for the pro- 
fessional agricultural worker—even if that were 
desirable—to develop such a pattern alone and 
come out the same as when the farmer takes part. 


PEOPLE LEARN BY WRITING AND READING ; 


Discussion of farm conservation plans some- - 
times centers in whether or not they should nec- 
essarily be reduced to writing. Why do people - 
ever write? They write for convenience, when } 
verbal conversation is not practicable at the mo- | 
ment. They write as an aid to the orderly arrange- | 
ment of ideas. They write to produce information 
for record. 

Once a farmer has his farm conservation plan ; 
well in mind or applied on his land, he may not — 
greatly need a written plan. Nevertheless, the 
writing of the plan helns tremendously in getting | 
the proper operations, singly and in combination, © 
on the face of his property. He has the written 







the measures are being installed or maintained. | 
Better yet, he finds it useful to agencies and indi- | 
viduals helping on his farm and other farms. And_ | 
should he sell or lease his holdings, the plan be- 
comes a part of the “value received”—a guide to | 
those who will carry on. The farm conservation | 
plan, therefore, stands first as a written document, _ 
and second, as the living means for putting con- 
servation on the farm and keeping it there after- | 
ward. | 


EXAMINE LAND AND COVER 


Many are the “tools” useful in formulating the — 
farm conservation plan. They vary, farm by farm, | 
ranch by ranch. First, comes knowledge of soils | 
and topography—each acre, each ‘field. Are the 
soils deep or shallow? Is the land badly eroded, — 
moderately worn, or but slightly damaged? What — 
is the slope here—there—yonder? What of | 
water disposal, use-pattern, drainage, gullies? All — 
such information—and more—goes into the mak- | 
ing of a land capabilities map. This map puts the © 
land into one or more of eight classes, depending | 
upon (a) its suitability for cultivation or other | 
uses such as grazing, woodland, or wildlife; and — 
(b) the need for intensity of conservation meas- 
ures—such as cover crops, strip cropping, ter- — 
races, and so on. Range land is tabbed according — 
to the grazing conditions—reflects the range. — 
Condition classification establishes the degree to — 
which a given grazing area approaches full po- | 
tential productivity. 

Armed with this inventory of physical informa- 
tion, the needed land use can be outlined for each 4 























field or other part of the farm or ranch. This is 
not to say that at this stage in the formulation 
of the farm conservation plan all of the indicated 
land uses and conservation measures will be in- 
cluded. 


GOOD FARM ORGANIZATION IMPORTANT 


_ Next, we take a look at the economic aspects. 
What are the farmer’s present cropping and graz- 
ing programs, his equipment, his buildings and 
water supplies and fences. In short, how is the 
farmer or rancher using his land from a business 
standpoint, and what working resources are in- 
volved in present operations? It is to be remem- 
bered that there is great rigidity in the production 
program of the usual farm—there is a relatively 
high percentage of fixed expenses. The practical 
farm conservation plan will adapt itself to the 
hard realities and call for a sensible sequence of 
changes.* 

| The present organization and management of 
the farm will largely shape the nature and extent 
‘of the transformation to be wrought. Into account 
are taken the possibilities of broad production 
ladjustments and “outside the farm” influences. 
Long time shifts in market demands and outlets, 
as well as changes in costs of production because 
‘of technological improvements such as equipment, 
new varieties of seed, improved or new uses of 
fertilizers, etc., should not be overlooked. 


THE FARMER RUNS THE FARM 


Last but not least in importance, is the farmer 
himself and his family. The farmer may not de- 
‘sire or be able to take advantage of the most 
promising farm conservation plan ever devised. 
‘He may not have the necessary experience and 
\background to draw upon the production of a new 
‘crop or for the establishment of certain livestock 
enterprises or for the application and maintenance 
‘of a conservation practice. Furthermore, he may 
prefer not to grow a certain crop or have a par- 
‘ticular type of livestock or maintain a conserva- 
‘tion practice—for example, many farmers do not 
want dairy cows because they do not like to milk 
‘or because they do not want to be subjected to 
the year-round routine of caring for the herd and 
milk equipment. Consequently, the planning of 
the land use and cropping pattern must take into 
account the entire farm organization possibilities 
‘not only from a physical and financial view but 
‘also because of the farmer’s desires and abilities, 
‘and those of his family. 














| #8 Two articles in the May, 1937. Soil Conservation go into some detail 
in these economic aspects, ‘“Farm Management Information Needed in 
| Farm Planning” by E. H. Reed, and ‘‘The Application of Farming Man- 
agement Data in Farm Planning” by Melville H. Cohee. 


The present farmer, or the veteran who is estab- 
lishing himself as a farmer, then, with informa- 
tion along the lines of these three groups of fac- 
tors, and with assistance in the interpretation of 
the facts, can decide upon what his farm conserva- 
tion plan shall be. It may not be perfect at all. 
With the shifts in demands for agricultural farm 
products (and this will undoubtedly be true after 
the war) and with changes in prices and produc- 
tion costs, there will have to be modifications in 
detail. This very moment is one of the best 
times to prepare for future changes. For those 
parts of the farm or ranch on which, because of 
physical conditions, the desirable land use and 
conservation measures are well fixed, the farmer 
right now would be wise to make a decision look- 
ing far ahead—make up his mind to get such areas 
under a permanent program. There may be other 
parts of his farm subject to alternative uses— 
uses involving the intensity of cropping, or shifts 
from crops to grazing and back again. On these 
areas treatment may be applied which will allow 
flexibility. 

The farm conservation plan should permit all 
likely contingencies. It does not necessarily fol- 
low, however, that the farm conservation plan 
should include every detail pertaining to the man- 
agement of crops, livestock, and marketing. Nor 
does it deal with the intricacies of home economics 
or home management, although it takes into ac- 
count, perhaps, the location and size of the farm 
garden, together with the necessary conservation 
practices. Specific vegetable and canning recom- 
mendations are omitted. Far too frequently, how- 
ever, the erroneous conclusion is drawn that the 
omission of such specifications means that only 
the physical factors enter into the formulation of 
a farm’s conservation plan. Farmers themselves 
rarely share such confusion. 

Sometimes it is proposed that all kinds of farm 
plans should be mo!ded into one—a lengthy, com- 
prehensive document blanketing the need of the 
farm, the farm family, and the farm business. 
This would be comparable to writing an all-over 
insurance policy covering automobiles, life, per- 
sonal accident, education, fire, and crops. Such 
farm plans have occasionally been attempted in 
the past, only to fail by their utter impracticality 
—always they have been out of balance, cluttered, 
wasteful of effort, universally disappointing. 
Farmers as a rule are fairly good business men. 
They run their farms not too badly. They do not 
need every phase of their business spelled out to 
the last detail. Their wives, too, are probably 
above the average as household managers, and do 
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not need to be told how to parcel their time or 
attention. 


A FARM CONSERVATION PLAN 


Conservation of the soil, and the conservation, 
use, management and disposal of water, are so in- 
timately associated with each other that the farm 
conservation plan must necessarily take both soil 
and water into account.‘ Space does not permit 
the citation of examples of a farm conservation 
plan for each broad area of the country having 
significant differences. In broad outline, the farm 
conservation plan is the same in its concept and 
execution in humid and subhumid regions, in the 
Cotton South, in the New England dairy region, 
in the corn-hog Middle-West, in the Great Plains 
grazing country and in the Pacific Coast citrus- 
growing sections. 

Take, for example, an 80-acre farm in the Corn- 
belt. Joe Thompson, just released from the armed 
forces, has selected this farm for his own. It is 
just a little smaller than he had wanted, but per- 
haps later on he will add to it. This returning 
veterans wishes to know what are the physical 
characteristics of each of his newly acquired acres. 
He has the general picture, but in building his 
farm conservation plan he must have a break- 
down of definite information. 

His soil conservation district will provide tech- 
nical assistance. Soil Conservation Service men 
are assigned to it for that purpose. One of these 
men will make a conservation survey of Joe 
Thompson’s farm. (Figure 1.) Serious erosion has 
taken place in the small northwest meadow field, 
in the northeast corner, in the southeast corner, 
and also right in the middle of the farm on land 
partly in cultivation and partly in pasture. These 
areas are rolling or steeper than some other parts 
of the farm. The soils are far from being worn 
out, however; some, in fact, are of the same type 
as on other parts of the farm not damaged so 
badly. Tama silt loam predominates. The surface 
soil is dark, grayish-brown, silt loam—when wet it 
appears almost black. The subsurface soil is a 
dark, yellowish-brown silty clay loam. Both soil 
and subsoil are acid. Natural drainage - is good 
throughout. 

On a conservation survey map is delineated each 
part of Joe’s farm which differs in combination 


4 The inter-related importance of water and land is apparent from two 
articles appearing in the January, 1940, Soil Conservation: “The Water- 
Facilities Program,’’ by Karl O. Kohler "and James A. Muncey; and “Our 
Drainage Problems” by John G. Sutton. 

5 Illustrations from different. parts of the country are carried in an 
article ‘““‘The Coordinated Approach to Soil Erosion Control,” By Hrs 
Utz, 1938 USDA Yearbooks of Agriculture. Also see previous issues of 
Soil Conservation as follows: September, 1937—“Farm Planning” by 
H. C. Diener; December, 1936—‘“‘Looking Down a 5- -year Road in South- 
western Ohio” by Wellington Brink; March, 1938—‘‘How I Plan to Use 
Experience Acquired in an SCS-CCC Camp” by Cecil Giesler. 
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of four things, namely: (a) degree of erosion, 
(b) present use of the land, (c) slope, and (d) soil 
type. For convenience in use, and ease of under-)| 
standing, it is most common now that upon the | 
basis of these factors the farm be delineated into, 
different areas on a map according to land capa-| 
bilities. (Figure 2.) The draws and serious gullies” 
are also mapped; likewise, the present field boun-) 
daries, as well as certain other features. 

Immediately this information supplies a lang 
use guide to the soil conservation technician and } 
to Joe Thompson. From it, they see at once the | 
southeast corner of the farm should go to trees.' 
They know, also, that with improved management 
the present permanent pasture area may be re- 
tained. The drainageways need treatment—they 
are seriously eroding, and the lack of production | 
from such areas constitutes an ill-spared part of ; 
the farm business. In fact, one of the drainage- | 
ways needs more than vegetative protection at the | | 
lower end—it needs a dam. 

The technician and Joe Thompson talk it all) 
over. Joe feels that he must farm somewhat ‘ 


maintain a few hogs, some chickens, and two | 
horses. He does not feel, therefore, that he can) 
follow one alternative course of treatment on the i 
suitable cropland area, namely, a crop rotation in 4) 
strips on the contour that would call for two or 
more years of hay out of each four. There simply | 
would not be enough corn or other row crop, no | 
matter how desirable as a means of maintaining | 
soil fertility. Joe understands the principle of | 
strip-cropping, however, and decides that this _ 
practice will be necessary, and since he will have 
a medium size tractor, it will work out all right. | 

Joe has another option open. He and the farm | 
conservation planner soon get on with it. They || 
decide to terrace the north part of his cropland— | 
in fact, it really needs terraces anyway. The crop | 
fields south and southeast of the farm buildings © 
lie level to undulating and contour strip-cropping | 
will serve those lands well, even with a relatively ' 
short crop rotation. Thus it is that Joe Thompson — 
can raise the needed row crops each year to round | 
out his livestock feed requirements. Three of the | 
more seriously eroded areas of cropland, also in 
the proposed contour strip-cropping system, prove — 
to be “odd shaped” fields or parts of strips, and | 
are allotted to permanent alfalfa. | 

Joe Thompson will build his own terraces after 
they are staked out by the technicians of his soil | 
conservation district. He not only wants to prevent | 
paying out-of-pocket cost for this work, but he — 
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3.—The new plan, shown here, fits the use to the iand. Soil conservation aims to assure the future of this 


wants the experience. Joe believes that since his 
farm contains but 80 acres, he may have some 
extra time to do custom terracing work for his 
neighbors. 


The proposed small planting of woodland in the 
southeast corner of the farm bothers Joe a little. 
He feels at first that it might be better to have 
these six acres in pasture. After studying the 
conservation survey information further, however, 
he realizes that on this steep, rough, stony land 
there is not likely to be much grazing. Further- 
more, he will require fence posts, and there is no 
woodland on the farm at present. 


Another bothersome problem hinges on the 
grazing of crop residues and aftermath. It would 
be impracticable to have permanent fence on each 
side of every strip. For the present it is decided 
to use electric, portable fencing whenever it is de- 
sirable to turn livestock onto cultivated fields. 
Perhaps in the future a field unit system can be 
developed so that with a longer rotation, some 
first-year and fourth-year hay will be on alter- 
nate strips and the field unit may be used for some 
summer pasture—but this will probably not be 
practicable until Joe enlarges his farm.° 


All these things are jotted down as Joe Thomp- 
son and the soil conservation technician go over 
the farm. The future farm layout map begins to 
take shape. (Figure 3.) For each field, or group 
of fields (strips) being treated as a unit, a brief 
narrative statement is written. In this are the 
pertinent facts about the soil conservation prac- 
tices to be carried out on all fields—crops, graz- 
ing, woodland, wildlife. Yes,’Joe Thompson will 
have a small special wildlife planting for song 
and game birds — even though it comes to less 
than half an acre.” The narrative and tabular 
parts of the written plan are commonly referred 
to as “the plan of conservation operations.” It by 
no means covers all the points taken up by Joe 
and the farm conservation planners. 


Joe Thompson and thousands of other farmers 
get interested in soil and water conservation prob- 
lems as they watch the work of different agencies. 
Still more of them are drawn in by the presence 
of local soil conservation districts. Irresvective of 
initial introduction and contacts whether through 
the Soil Conservation Service, the State Extension 
Service, the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, the 


vocational agricultural instructors — Joe and his’: .’ 


family stand to benefit from the development of a 





6 See ‘‘Field Unit Planning’ by Harry H. Gardner, April, 1941, Soil 
Conservation. 

7 Wildlife benefits are definitely taken into account in the development 
of a farm conservation plan. April, 1942, Soil Conservation. 
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furthers the welfare of the nation as well as that 
of himself, his family, and his community. | 


farm conservation plan. This “development” en: 
tails not only the formulation and application of 
the plan, but also its faithful maintenance through 
the years. 


















FLUID INSTRUMENT 


The farm conservation plan is not rigid and im- 
movable. Once decided by farmer or rancher what | 
land shall be in cultivation and what in grass or, 
woodland, together with soil conservation prac- 
tices for each, it may still take 4, 5 or even 8 years] 
to install all the measures. At the outset he may 
find himself with two groups of measures—L./ 
those he intends to carry out just as soon as he 
can, and 2. those other measures recognized as 
desirable but which he may not be able to get on? 
the land immediately. Then, with both groups! 
of measures at work, there’s still the obligation to 
maintain and improve. As the plan takes form, 
revisions and refinements are in order. Research) 
has brought along many new methods and prac-) 
tices, and research will continue to pioneer along) 
the conservation trail. Furthermore, Joe and his. 
contemporaries gain confidence and wish to go far- 
ther than originally contemplated. Joe may decide’ 
to terrace some of the fields on which a fairly] 
good job already is being done by contour strip- | 
cropping. Or, he may find his farm profits falling | 
in different pockets. Or, he may merely change | 
his ideas regarding the intensity of farm opera-. 
tions. As Joe grows older, he may incline toward 
a shift-in organization to a more extensive type 
of farming—want more hay, grass or woodlands. 








EACH CONTRIBUTES TO WHOLE | 


Dr. Hugh Hammond Bennett has stated, “Ap- | 
praisal of the importance of the land to national | 
welfare demands consideration of the future and! 
recognition of the land as a resource that needs | 
to be defended forever in order that it may re-. 
main productive and continue to support the popu- | 
lation. The land is owned and used by many men. 
National conservation action must svring from the | 
people on the land, and to a large extent, be ad-_ 
vocated by them as individuals, with the help of 
the government.” § 

The farm conservation plan affords each farmer | 
or rancher the “course of operations” that will 
safegard his lands. As he follows this course he 








8 From Soil Conservation, H. H. Bennett, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. : 


LAND 
And the Union of South Africa 
(Continued from page 38) 


| South Africa could not possibly do anything that 
would help the country so much as to put idle 
people to work rebuilding and stabilizing its land 
resources. This would improve land sorely in need 
jof protection, and it would help utilize and con- 
Lerve a great part of the nation’s human resources. 
he immediate benefits to the people engaged in 
‘such a program would be outweighed only by the 
jadvantages that would accrue from such work it- 
lself across the long span of the future. The social 
and economic health of the Union of South Africa 
in the years to come is certain to be conditioned, 
lin a most vital way, by the health of the nation’s 
agriculture, of the millions who try to live by it 
today, the other millions that will seek the same 
livelihood for many tomorrows. 

If the years ahead are to be years in which the 
‘nation steadily increases its importations of food 
‘and fiber to compensate for the dwindling produc- 
tivity of its own land, and if at home there is in- 
creasing dependency by a'l on the gold and 
‘diamond mines for their livelihood, the years 
ahead will be years of mounting trouble. 











Looking Ahead 


I cannot believe the Union of South Africa will 
forsake agriculture. Something worthwhile and 
| on a wide scale is bound to be done about erosion. 
' Of course, something has already been done here 
/and there—enough to prove its practicability. A 
number of Conservation Areas already have been 
_ established under conservation laws. The Drakens- 
berg Area in Natal comprises 3,000 square miles 
of severely eroded land along the Tugele and Mooi 
Rivers. The pressing thing now is to adopt a na- 
| tionwide plan. The call is for action. 

You can neither keep land productive nor im- 
prove impoverished land except by action out on 
the land: by applying such proven measures as 
contour cultivation, water retardation and conser- 
_ vation, strip cropping and terracing; by such 
_measures as rotation of crops with soil-building 

legumes and additions of animal manure and com- 
post; by retiring steep slopes to the production 

of trees and grass, and so on. 
In my last talk with newspapermen before I 
left the country, I couldn’t resist saying: “If this 
nation doesn’t awaken to its land responsibilities 
_ within the next two or three decades you will have 
lost the fertility of your soil—and then God help 
you!” 





LEGUMES HARNESS 
BACTERIA 


By JOHN P. JONES 


Good farmers use vegetation for the threefold 
purpose of conserving soil and moisture, and of im- 
proving soil. Vegetation achieve soils stabilization 
which, in turn, permits fertility developments. 
Legumes work well with other vegetation, and we 
are constantly seeking new and improved varie- 
ties, because of their capacity to collect nitrogen 
from the air—a pecularity which makes them in- 
valuable as soil improvers. 

Legumes collect nitrogen from the atmosphere 
by what is known as the symbiotic process. This 
process gets its name from the Greek word that 
means living together. Symbiosis involves the liv- 
ing together in more or less intimate union of two 
dissimilar organisms, and is usually applied to 
cases where the relationship is beneficial to one or 
both. The collection of nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere by legumes is commonly called symbiotic ni- 
trogen fixation. 

The two organisms involved in nitrogen fixation 
are the legume and bacteria, scientifically known 
as Rhizobium, which live in the root cells of the 
host legume plant. 

The nodule bacteria invade the roots of legu- 
minous plants through the root hairs and set up 
housekeeping in the cortex. There they multiply 
and the cortical cells are stimulated to increase 
in number. This multiplication of the cortical root 
cells, resulting from the bacterial invasion, causes 
the root swellings known as nodules. 

In the absence of nodule-producing bacteria, 
legumes possess no more capacity for fixing nitro- 
gen than any other plant. It is therefore impor- 
tant that the proper strain or species of bacteria 
be present in the soil if the symbiotic process is to 
be effective and if the legume is to perform its 
full function in soil maintenance and improvement. 
Many soils do not contain the proper inoculating 
organisms and it is necessary to inoculate the seed 
artificially from fresh cultures of the particular 
strain of bacteria required. Seven groups of le- 
gumes have been recognized, each of which is sus- 
ceptible to inoculation by specific bacteria. They 
are the alfalfa, red clover, vetch, bean, lupine 
groups, cowpea and soybean. 

Legumes are not entirely dependent upon the 
symbotic process for their nitrogen. In fact, even 
when inoculated, legumes obtain part of their ni- 


Eprtror’s Note.—The author is chief, regional division of agronomy, 
Soil Conservation Service, Upper Darby, Pa. 
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trogen from the soil. They can grow in rich soil 
without forming nodules and fixing nitrogen. Un- 
der these circumstances, all the nitrogen required 
for growth is obtained from the soil. In general, 
it may be said that under average conditions, in a 
soil of moderate fertility, a well-noduled legume 
crop will take about two-thirds of its nitrogen 
from the air and one-third from the soil. 


Estimating from available figures, a two-ton per 
acre yield of red clover, alfalfa, crimson clover, 
vetch, or cowpeas would collect in the top and roots 
approximately one hundred pounds of nitrogen 
from the atmosphere. Where the hay crop is har- 
vested, however, an amount of nitrogen somewhat 
greater, in most cases, than that taken from the 
air by fixation is removed. The turning down of 
legume stubble cannot be depended on to increase 
greatly the nitrogen level of the soil. To add 
nitrogen to the soil it seems desirable to plow un- 
der a legume as a green manure some time during 
the rotation. Pieters, in his book on “Green Man- 
uring,” has quoted estimates of Whiting and Fred 
to show that if no more than 50 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre were fixed by the symbiotic process and 
10 percent of the cultivated land in the United 
States were planted to a legume crop, 920,000 tons 
of nitrogen would be added to the soil every year. 
When you realize that the total nitrogen used in 
commercial fertilizers annually is only about 
400,000 tons, the importance of the contribution 
of a wider use of legumes in soil conservation is 
at once apparent. 

When it is fully realized what these microscopic 
bacteria that live in association with legumes can 
do, the legume will find even wider use in soil con- 
servation work. Saving in fertilizer costs, stimu- 
lation of grasses, increasing the erosion-resistant 
character of vegetation, and providing a better 
feed for livestock are some of the results. The 
agronomists, of the Soil Conservation Service and 
of the State colleges can take pride in having en- 
listed these minute bacteria as an aid to the effec- 
tiveness of soil conservation practices. 





PAID EMPLOYEES 


Out of an appropriation provided by the State 
legislature, the Virginia Soil Conservation Com- 
mittee employs a full-time technician to look after 
the purchase of machinery for soil conservation 
districts. It also uses on a full-time basis a soil 
analyst, and is one of the few State committees to 
maintain a part-time paid secretary. 
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HOW TO OBTAIN 
SOIL CONSERVATION 
MAGAZINE 


Paid subscriptions are being accepted for 
Soil Conservation Magazine by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

With further free distribution impossible, 
many district boards of supervisors are pur- 
chasing the magazine at the regular rate of 
one dollar per year. In at least one instance 
a district board has entered a subscription 
on behalf of each cooperator. Business con- 
cerns and civic groups are beginning to buy 
gift subscriptions for clients and other far- 
mers who will stand to benefit. 





In many quarters Soil Conservation Maga- 
zine is looked upon as one of the essential 
tools of farm progress, along with machinery 
items and good seed. It tells what is going 
on in the districts, shares practical sugges- 
tions, explains new techniques, constitutes a 
meeting ground for the best thinking of 
authorities on various phases of soil and 
water conservation. 





NOW THEY FIGHT FOR SOIL 


There are at present in the Washington office 
of the Soil Conservation Service a total of 36 war | 
veterans—35 of World War I and one, Captain 
George Dasher, of World War II. «leaded by the 
Chief, théy are— 


Hugh H. Bennett 
Benjamin H. Carr Lewis A. Jones 
Thomas B. Chambers Frank Kimball 
William O. Cousins Walter C. Lowdermilk 
Tom Dale Howard EF. Middleton 
Harry C. Diener Ethan A. Norton 
Walter D. Ellison John T. Olsen 
John S. Fickling Maurice J. Orler 
Sydney D. Frissell Oliver B. Perkett 
Robert L. Geiger, Jr. Gilbert B. Posey 
Harry A. Gunning William D. Potter 
Robert B. Heenan William C. Pryor 
Carl M. Helgeson Frederick G. Renner 
Max M. Hoover Robert M. Ross 
Frank J. Hopkins Guy R. Stewart | 
Cleveland W. Humble CC. Warren Thornthwaite 
Eric A. Johnson Russel E. Uhland 
Anwel E. Jones James V. Webb 


World War II. 
George Dasher 
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PLEASANT VALLEY. 
per and Brothers. 302 pp. illus. 2nd Ed. 1945. 
_ Although this book—in reality a series of fas- 
cinating essays about the land by one who lives 
upon it and feels a moving kinship with it—is in 
‘no sense a technical work, it is of great moment 
to the professional soil conservationist. It is so 
because it brings closer the time when soil con- 
servation will be commonly met with in our litera- 
ture. And when that time has come, soil conser- 
vation will be in the lives of the people and have 
become part and parcel of our culture. The soil 
conservationist knows that then the most precious 






















‘soil. It is about Louis Bromfield, the Ohio farm 
he chose to come back to from abroad, the home 
he built there and how he cultivated the good 
earth to prove that husbandry is a matter of in- 
telligence and science as much as it is hard work 
and tradition. 

_ There is something comforting to us to know 
that an American who lived many years in Europe 
and Asia and who became a famous novelist and 
wealthy man by the fruits of his own hard labors 
at the lonely job of writing—that this man came 
home to find solace in a land where there is free- 
dom and promise. He settled upon an eroded and 
worn out acreage badly injured by the kind of 
thoughtless farming that is all too common with 
us. And he made a house there and brought the 
land back to life. We need not say that he could 
do it because he was rich—hundreds of thousands 
of farmers in organized soil conservation districts 
throughout the United States are doing the very 
same sort of thing. And I think many of them 
‘would read Bromfield’s chapters with a nod of 
the head and agreement that here too is a man 
who knows the soil and loves it, and all the things 
it produces—food to eat, trees and the cool wood- 
lands they form, the quail in the fencerow, the 
horses and cattle, sheep and goats that thrive upon 
the land, and the people who live there. To the 
author these people are of primary interest and 
Many chapters tell of the folks who once lived 
on the farm but are there no more and of others 
who still give it character and meaning. Nor is it 
‘right to say that Bromfield has just discovered 
agriculture. He wrote about this very country- 








side in “The Farm,” published in a siege of home- 
sickness during his long sojourn of some 30 years 
in the Old World, and no one “without he was 
born and bred there” could have the feeling for 
country people, maple sugar making, wild flowers, 
honey bees, farm animals, and the very soil itself 
that is expressed in these pages. 

It is not easy to review this book for it is not 
easy to translate the charm of masterful writing. 
Every one who has an interest in the land, how- 
ever, should enjoy having the book where he can 
pick it up at odd moments to read snatches in it. 
He may often read longer than he intends. Well 
printed and nicely illustrated by Kate Lord’s 
numerous line drawings, the book is neat and 
handy, in spite of its 300 pages. There are 17 
chapters, and their titles characterize the book. 
Some of them are: The Return of the Native, 
Johnny Appleseed and Aunt Mattie, The Anson 
Place, The Plan, The Big House, On Being 
“Teched,” The World Within the Earth, The Busi- 
ness of “Plowman’s Folly,” Of Green Hills and 
Valleys. The soil conservationist will be pleased 
to find compliments on the work he is doing and 
a chapter devoted to “Friends of the Land.” Not 
too many men of affairs or men of letters have 
yet recognized his efforts, and the book is at once 
encouragement and challenge to the technician 
who has chosen to combine his professional talents 
with the efforts of farmers and ranchers so they 
may manage their land that it will continue to 
produce abundantly for them, their children, and 
their children’s children.—Edward H. Graham. 





PROFILE (Continued from page 32) 


tomers will have been reduced and you will have 
lost another big block of your capital stock—the 
soil of this community.” 

Clark shows a slide of the Susquehanna Flats 
at the head of Chesapeake Bay. “The big ships 
used to come up here to load tobacco,” he says, 
“Now look at it. Fifty thousand acres silted a 
foot deep between 1846 and 1938. In some places 
the silt is 18 feet deep. That’s your soil down 
there, washed off the farms you depend upon to 
keep your community prosperous.” 

Thus speaks John Clark, soil conservationist. 
And everywhere he talks and shows his slides 
there’s an upswing of public interest in a great 
cause. The editor of the Bel Air Aegis summed it 
up this way: “After seeing Mr. Clark’s slides and 
hearing his personal comments, any alert farmer 
of business man realizes that the primary business 
of Harford Countians is to conserve and improve 
our land.” —HAL JENKINS 
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XXX, No. 234. Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio. May-June, 1945. 

Buffalo Alfalfa. Circular No. 226. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Department of Agronomy, Manhattan, 
Kansas. April, 1945. 

Controlling Broad-Leaved Annual and Biennial Weeds with 
Sinox. Bulletin No. 430. Montana State College, Agri- 
Hae Experiment Station, Bozeman, Montana. May, 

Fertilizing Wheat for Yield and Quality. Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin No. 285. Oklahoma Agricultural Experi- 

..ment Station, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. May, 1945. 

First Annual Report—Light Soils, Central, Wisconsin 
Farm Account Work, Adams and Waushara Counties, 


1 From the pipe satendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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1944. Soil Conservation Service, Economic Researe 
United States Department of Agriculture in cooper: 
tion with Wisconsin Experiment Station, La Crosse | 
Madison, Wisconsin. May, 1945. mm. 

Flaxseed Production in Montana. Bulletin No. 429. Moi 
tana State College, Agricultural Experiment Statio 
Bozeman, Montana. April, 1945. 

Grass Silage. Bulletin No. 425. Massachusetts Agri ul 
tural Experiment Station, Massachusetts State Colleg 
Amherst, Massachusetts. April, 1945. 

Indiana Crops and Livestock: Annual Crop Summary, 194 4, 
No. 231. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United} 
States Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with} 
Purdue University, Agricultural Experiment Station 
Department of Agricultural Statistics, West Lafayette} 
Indiana. December, 1944. 

Indiana Crops and Livestock: Assessors’ Enumeration of} 
1943 Crops. No. 232. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
United States Department of Agriculture in cooperatioi 
with Purdue University, Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion, Department of Agricultural Statistics, West Lafi ; 
yette, Indiana. January, 1945. 

Indiana Crops and Livestock: Prospective Plantings for 
1945. No. 235. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
United States Department of Agriculture in cooperatio 
with Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion, Department of Agricultural Statistics, West Lafa 
yette, Indiana. March, 1945. 1 

Irrigation Wells and Well-Drilling Methods in California 
Circular No. 361. University of California, College oj 
Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Station, Berkeley 
California. March, 1945. ; 

Mungbeans—A Legume for Seed and Forage Production 
Experiment Station Bulletin No. 284. Oklahoma Agri 
cultural Experiment Station, Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. May, 1945. 

Pasture Development in the East Texas Timber Country 
Bulletin No. 666. Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion, A. & M. College of Texas, College Station, Tem 
January, 1945. 

Rancher—A Low Hydrocyaniec Acid Forage—Sorghum 
Circular No. 57. Agricultural Experiment Station 
Agronomy Department, South Dakota State College 
Brookings, South Dakota. February, 1945. 

Ree Wheatgrass—Its Culture and Use. Circular No. 58 
South Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, Agron: 
omy Department, South Dakota State College, Brook. 
ings, South Dakota. February, 1945. 

Science for the Farmer. Supplement No. 2 to Bulletin 
464, The 57th Annual Report, The Pennsylvania State 
College School of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, State College, Pennsylvania. 1945. 

Soil, Plant, and Moisture Relationships. Extension Bulletin 
No. 321. Washington Irrigation Series. The State Col- 
lege of Washington, Agricultural Extension Service, — 
Pullman, Washington. February, 1945. 4 

Subsoil Water Investigations at the Huntley Branch Sta- _ 
tion. Technical Bulletin No. 428. Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, United 
States Department of Agriculture in cooperation with © 
Montana State College, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Bozeman, Montana. February, 1945. 

Varieties of Farm Crops for Montana, 1945. Circular No. 
182. Montana State College, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bozeman, Montana. March, 1945. : 

Water Conservation in Great Plains Wheat Production 
Bulletin No. 655. Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta 
iy A. & M. College of Texas, College Station, Texas. © 

Westar Wheat. Progress Report No. 929. Texas Agricul. 
tural Experiment Station, A. & M. College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas. February, 1945. 
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Conservation farming is proving itself in Ohio 
on the 21,247 acres owned and operated by the 
State at 22 mental and penal institutions where 
crops valued at $2,656,000 were produced in 1944. 

John D. Bragg, chief agriculturist of the Ohio 
Welfare Department, credits conservation prac- 
tices with putting the institutional farms on a 


sound food production basis at a time when he 


and his farm managers were about ready to give 
up trying to grow cultivated crops on various 
eroded fields. 

Back in 1937, potatoes were produced on 20 of 
the farms to get enough to feed the State’s wards. 


The job of supervising potato production at that 


many points, and the low yields, were discourag- 
ing. This was particularly true at the Apple Creek 
Institution for the Feeble Minded. Bragg and Cecil 
Edwards, farm manager, were all set to turn one 
potato field into pasture. 

Two Soil Conservation Service men, D. W. Gale- 
house and W. S. Ufer, had been observing the 
Apple Creek institution’s fields and were asked to 
take a hand. They made a soil survey. The field 
was terraced and laid out in contour strips. 


Nore.—The author is regional head of current information, Soil Con- 


servation Service, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Strip-cropped field on farm at Ohio State Hospital. 


Since these conservation practices were adopted, 
that low-yielding, eroded potato field on the Apple 
Creek farm has been producing 300 bushels of 
potatoes, 75 bushels of corn, or 3 tons of hay per 
acre. 

Results were so startling at Apple Creek that 
Bragg asked the Soil Conservation Service for 
technical assistance on the other 21 institutional 
farms. SCS men went to work, taking soil inven- 
tories at all the state farms and changing the 
cropping systems to fit the land. 

Today potatoes are grown on 9 farms rather 
than 20 as in 1937. Yields have increased from an 
average of less than 100 bushe's per acre to a 
good 250. The improvement was brought about 
simply by concentrating the potato production on 
the farms where surveys showed the soils best 
adapted to the crop. Only 9 sets of potato-growing 
equipment are needed now. 

In Ohio each institution’s land is now consid- 
ered a component of one big farm rather than as 
a separate, independent unit. The 9 institutions 
growing potatoes ship them to the other 13. Bragg 
and Earl Tussing, Extension Service potato spe- 
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cialist, agree that the potato yields obtained in the 
past few years were not possible until production 
had been shifted to adapted soil managed the con- 
servation way. 

On the basis of 8 years’ experiencé with con- 
servation farming, Bragg says that the soil sur- 
vey maps of the state farms have been of valuable 
assistance to him and his farm managers. He 
keeps one set in his office, takes another set with 
him on visits to the farms, and each farm manager 
has a set. 

“Use of the maps,” Bragg says, “has a valuable 
effect on the men in charge of the institution 
farms. They have become soil conscious and have 
really studied their land. I feel their success with 
the farms is due to this new interest which also 
keeps them interested in continuing their service. 

“Much of the improvement in managing our 
soil is due to the cooperation received from the 
farm managers and superintendents in charge of 
the various institutions. Our farm managers have 
served an average of slightly more than 17 years 
each. They have been a part of the system long 
enough to adopt and practice good methods and to 
develop pride in the farms they manage. 

“As a result of the soil surveys, we’ve already 
made adjustments on one-third of our land. We’re 
including contour cultivation, strip cropping, di- 
version ditches, terraces, and longer rotations. 

“We’ve changed the direction of cultivation on 
many fields where there isn’t much slope but where 


Ten-row potato sprayer operating on farm at Ohio State 


we had been plowing up and down. Even on fields. 
which did not need contouring, we lengthened the 


rotations to include more sod.” 


Permanent pastures and woodland also show the | 


influence of conservation practices. Several hun- 


dred acres of pasture on steep or badly eroded | 


slopes have been converted to protected timber. 


Outstanding examples of this shift are found | 
at the Lebanon State Farm, at the Massillon and | 
Athens State Hospitals, at the Boys’ Industrial | 
School at Lancaster, at the Apple Creek institu- | 


tion, and at the Mt. Vernon Sanitorium. 


At the Lebanon farm, 70 acres of second-bottom | 
land, previously too wet to cultivate, are now in| 
crops because the hill land above is in pasture | 





rather than cropland and more water is kept. 


where it falls. On another farm, more cropland 
was made available by tile-draining a pasture to 


enlarge the truck crop acreage. On most of the | 
farms some formerly cultivated land has been 


shifted to pasture. : 
Bragg finds that the net result of changes made 


so far is a smaller pasture acreage which, never-— 


theless, has an increased carrying capacity. 
“We had to maintain our dairy production,” he 


explains, “so we started using lime, fertilizer and 
manure, on the pastures and mowing to control — 


weeds. Formerly, the pastures were able to sup- 
port only our dairy herds. Now they carry 15 


percent more dairy cattle and 400 head of feeder 
steers. 








Hospital, Apple Creek, Wayne County. 
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“Conservation farming also has made us more 


‘insistent on the application of lime and fertilizer 


to our cropland. When we used to miss a field once 
in a while, we didn’t feel greatly concerned. But 


‘now when we miss treating a seeding in a set of 


strips it upsets everything.” 

Woodlands on the Ohio institution farms are 
auxiliary state forests and are being cropped un- 
der the supervision of the State Division of For- 


-estry. All lumber is used on institution farms. 


“To the extent that it keeps us out of the market 
for lumber,” Bragg says, “it is contributing to the 


supply needed for war activities. In fact, the same 
‘thing might be said of all agricultural production 
‘at the state farms. Every pound, bushel or gallon 
we produce need not be taken from supplies nec- 


essary for our armed forces, our allies and our 
civilians.” 

Wildlife, as well as truck crops, feed crops and 
timber has a place in the conservation plans for 
institution farms. Small and irregular patches not 
lending themselves to other uses were planted to 


shrubs to produce food and cover for wildlife. 
_Harvesting of the wildlife crop by hunters has 


been provided by a controlled game removal pro- 
gram developed in cooperation with the Ohio Di- 
vision of Conservation and Natural resources. 
Ohio Soil Conservation Service men are continu- 
ing their cooperation with Bragg in saving and 
improving the soil on the institutional farms. A 
concentrated program was carried on this spring 
when district conservationists visited each of the 
farms at the invitation of Bragg and his farm 


| managers and the institution superintendents. 
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Typical of some of the reports the conserva- 


Contour strips on farm of Boys’ Industrial School, Lan- 
caster, Fairfield County. 


tionists brought back is this one by H. T. Marshall 
of Coshocton who visited the State Sanitorium at 
Mt. Vernon: 

‘“‘All conservation work is being carried forward 
in good shape. Mr. Cromwell, the farm manager, 
wants to do some drainage work soon. I promised 
our assistance.” 

H. B. Haskins, district conservationist at Ham- 
ilton, made the following comments after visiting 
the Lebanon State Farm: 

“T feel that William Webb, farm manager, has 
done a fine job. The farm certainly looks a lot 
better than it did in the fall of 1938.” 

A visit to the Osborn State Farm at Huron by 
H. E. Hecker, district conservationist at Mt. 
Gilead, led to this report: 

“They have done a marvelous job in developing 
this farm and are doing a good job fo!lowing the 
conservation plan as set up. I was very much 
impressed by the green cover crops.” 

Hecker also visited the Ohio State Reformatory 
at Mansfield and observed: “It is very evident that 
the upland is now much more productive and that 
alfalfa now grows where red clover did not do well 
several years ago.” 

The Hawthornden State Hospital Farm at 
Macedonia, Ohio, was visited by A. R. Sanford, 
district conservationist at Cuyahoga Falls, who 
says: 

“The conservation program here was planned 6 
years ago. The present farm manager, George 
Gregory, was an employee when the layout work 
was done, and through his experiences in following 
the plan he is thoroughly sold on conservation 
farming. The bluegrass pasture is being managed 

fg 
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well, but better summer pasture is needed.” 

William S. Ufer, district conservationist at Wap- 
akoneta and one of the two Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice men who helped start conservation farming 
on the institution farm 8 years ago, examined the 
Lima State Hospital farm this spring and com- 
ments: 

“The control practices are excellent. The only 
place where there was evidence of erosion was on 
the small block of land along the highway. This 
field was in corn stubble this winter, and as Mr. 
White, the farm manager, pointed out, a cover 
crop winter grain would have eliminated this 
damage.” 

Regarding the soil conservation plan on the 
farm at the Institution for Feeble Minded near 


Orient, Pearl Fogle, district conservationist at 
Lancaster, makes the following report: 

“Among some of the practices installed are 110 
acres of contour planting of row crops, 35 acres 
of strip cropping, and 200 acres of limed pasture 
of which 150 acres have been mowed to control 


weeds. Two tracts of woodland have been fenced | 


from livestock and natural reproduction is now 
taking place in both. The cropping system has 
been changed from a 3- to a 4-year rotation of 
row crop, wheat, and 2 years of meadow. Since 
the conservation plan has been in effect, corn 
yields have increased from an average of 40 
bushels per acre to 55. While there are still some 
active gullies, the situation is much improved since 
strip cropping was installed.” 


Twenty-year-old stand of white pine on farm at Ohio 
State Sanatorium, Mt. Vernon, Knox County. 





1945 Ohio Conference 


By William W. Reitz 


The 1945 Conference on Conservation, Nutri- 
tion, and Human Health—the fourth in the series 
—was held on the campus of Ohio University, 
Athens, June 30, and July 1. This conference, 
which is becoming a national and international] in- 
stitution, was sponsored this year by Friends of 
the Land. 

For the first time there was no connection with 
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the Ohio Conservation Laboratory for Teachers. 
Compensating for the camp atmosphere and 
“nearness to Nature” of previous meetings were 
the beauties of the campus and a greater degree 
of physical comfort. More than 150 persons regis- 
tered. Most of them stayed overnight in dormi- 


Nore.—The author is head, educational relations section, regional office, 
Soil Conservation Service, Upper Darby, Pa. é 





tories and ate in the university’s dining hall. Be- 
cause of the appropriate location and the hearty 
cooperation of the University, it was agreed that 
‘future conferences should also be held in Athens. 
_ Dean W.S. Gamertsfelder made the welcoming 
address in the absence of President John C. Baker, 
describing the gathering as a meeting of two pio- 
neers: Friends of the Land, a leader in conserva- 
‘tion education, and Ohio University, a forerunner 
in general education—the first institution of high- 
yer learning west of the Appalachian Mountains. 
He pointed out the need for conservation in South- 
eastern Ohio, and stated that the university recog- 


| Dr. W. E. Krauss. 


nizes the conservation problems of this area and is 
trying to do something about them. 

' Dr. John Sitter’y, associate professor of rural 
economics and sociology, Ohio State University, 
idiscussed “How Southeastern Ohio is Adjusting 
Her Land Use.” One hundred years ago this part 
of Ohio was more thickly settled than now. The 
Jand was settled early and its resources exploited. 
Drainage was good and the soils were easier to 
‘work than the heavier soils farther west. The 
early settlers were not familiar with the use of the 
lime and commercial fertilizers, and if they had 
been, the difficulties of transportation would have 
restricted their use. Changing from subsistence 
farming to a money economy had a marked effect 
on the Jand. Forests disappeared. Soil fertility 
‘quickly lowered, and erosion became severe. Many 





















J. H. Sitterly. 


aggressive farmers moved westward. Today the 
effects of soil-mining, bad land use, and poor farm 
management are everywhere evident. 

State and local leaders are making concerted 
efforts to adjust the land to its natural uses and to 
introduce better farm practices. Only two-thirds 
of the land is classified as suitable for farming. It 
is proposed to put the remainder in forest, and to 
make farm forestry and wildlife management an 
important factor on individual farms. Farmers 
are encouraged to shift to those farm crops which 
are best suited to the nature of the land. Soil and 
water conservation practices gradually are being 
introduced. The organization of conservancy dis- 
tricts in the larger watersheds may aid consider- 
ably. 

The Reverend Henry Retzek, pastor of St. 
Alexius Church, West Union, Minn., talked about 
“The Church in Rural Reconstruction.” Retzek 
was born in Chicago and served as a chaplain in 
World War I. At the end of that conflict he re- 
quested his bishop to send him where he might 
have and enjoy “peace, peace, peace.’’ After sev- 
eral appointments, he finally became the pastor of 
the small rural parish at West Union. 

Many a churchman would have been content to 
confine his efforts to the spiritual needs of his 
flock, and to enjoy the peace which he says is 
found only in the country and which cannot be 


bought with money. Not so, Father Retzek. He 
threw his energies into the material welfare of 
his parishioners. At first he helped in harvesting 
their crops. Then he delved into the causes of low 
crop yields and the quality of the crops produced, 
particularly their nutritive value. He found that 
they were low in needed minerals and the vita- 
mins. This led him to believe that the soils them- 
selves were deficient. In his search for assistance 
Father Retzek appealed to a State experiment sta- 
tion, and offered to cooperate through personal 
research. His novel suggestion was not warmly 
welcomed. It was intimated that a pastor’s place 
was in the pulpit. 

Father Retzek, however, was not deterred. He 
felt a responsibility for the situation at his door. 
He read everything he could lay hands on that 
dealt with soils, fertilizers, food, nutrition, and 
farming methods. He decided that the soil is fun- 
damental to physical well-being yet he found the 
soils science of that day in grand confusion. Of the 
226 courses offered by a State College of Agricul- 
ture whose catalog he examined, only 9, or four 
percent, dealt even remotely with the soil. 

Father Retzek felt that a clergyman is in a stra- 
tegic position—the right kind can do as much as 
a county agent to provide effective leadership to 
farmers. He believed that anyone who faces a con- 
gregation weekly should in time influence greatly 
the rural trend. Yet, he asks, why does not the 
church do more about farmers’ problems? 

In addition to teaching and preaching, Father 
Retzek writes a column on soil depletion and its 
remedies for a weekly newspaper. But he gets his 
best results from what he calls his “subtle induc- 
tance method.” “Tell the farmer that his land is 
poor and he will resent it; perhaps he will kick 
you off. Show him slowly and convincingly and he 
will realize it for himself.” So he gets the farmer 
to perform simple experiments. When he knows 
that a piece of land needs lime, he gets the farmer 
to apply an appropriate amount of lime to a por- 
tion of the field. After the farmer sees the differ- 
ence between 8-inch alfalfa and 24-inch alfalfa, 
no further argument is necessary. He uses the 
same tactics in regard to the need for nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash, and organic matter. 

Father Retzek has been working along this line 
with the farmers of his parish for 14 years. Dur- 
ing this time he has been preaching the importance 
of high-protein foods. He tells his people that 
nitrogen is a factor in the production of protein, 
and that lime assists in the production of nitro- 
gen. He conducts nitrogen tests, by the plant tis- 
sue method, on many varieties and strains of corn, 
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Father Retzek. | 
under many production conditions. To interest the: 
farmer, he has him shake the test tube and read 
the results of the indicator from the color chart. 
By this method he has gotten the farmers to select. 
better seed and use better methods of production. | 
The result is that the corn now grown in his parish 
has a protein content from 6 to 10 percent higher! 
than formerly. Father Retzek states that the more 
religion a man has, the better farmer he will be. 

Bryce C. Browning, secretary, Muskingum Con-. 
servancy District, New Philadelphia, Ohio, spoke’ 
on “Protection of a Watershed.” 

In the spring of 1913, almost the entire State of | 
Ohio was lashed by heavy rains. Floods damaged | 
the whole of the Ohio River basin. The destruction 
of life and property in the Miami and Muskingum 
valleys was terrific. Following this disaster, the | 
State legislature passed an act providing for the 
organization of conservancy districts. Shortly af- 
terward the Miami Conservancy District came 
into being. This latter project involved the con- 
struction of 5 dry dams surrounding Dayton. 
These dams were fitted with conduits which ac- 
commodate the normal flow of the stream channel 
but automatically impound surplus water during 
severe storms. : 

The Muskingum Conservancy District was or- 
ganized in 1934, though extensive surveys, plan- 








ning, and other preliminary work were carried on 
during the preceding 10 years. This district differs 
from that of Miami in that it is a completely 
planned watershed, inc!uding flood control, water 
conservation, and recreation. The total cost runs 
to about $45,000,000, provided from PWA funds, 
State appropriations, and assessments for local 
benefits. Instead of dry dams, the dams in the 
Muskingum District are kept filled to a certain 
height. By closing gates above this level, the ca- 
me city is increased and the water is held back 
until the gates are opened. The permanent lakes 
cover 16,000 acres. A recent survey of the recrea- 
tional facilities alone gave an appraisal value of 
-$807,000,000. 

| Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk, assistant chief, Soil 
| Conservation Service, spoke on “Soil Erosion and 
| Civilization.”” Through lantern slides he showed 
the extent of erosion in Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
land Trans-Jordan, and discussed its effects on 
| ancient and subsequent civilizations. By similar 
means he presented the erosion and other agricul- 
|tural problems confronting China today. He has 
| been advising the Chinese government in its at- 
|tempts to solve some of these problems. 

| Lowdermilk holds that a continued high state 
of civilization depends upon the proper use of the 
land and the maintenance of soil fertility. He 
points out that civilization rested upon three agri- 
cultural efficiencies: crop efficiency, land efficiency, 
| and farmer efficiency. In contrasting the United 
States with China, he notes that in China the first 
_ two efficiencies were high while the third was low. 
On the other hand, in the United States, farmer 
efficiency is high while the other two are quite low. 
He warns that if this country is to survive it must 
have all three efficiencies. 

The speaker reminded the Athens Conference 
that the population of the world has multiplied 
‘four times during the last 300 years. This 
was because of the occupation of new frontiers and 
_industrialization. There are no more geographical 
frontiers, but there is a frontier under our feet. 
We can open it through better land practices. 
Forty percent of the farmers in the United States 
today are subsistence farmers. If the present rate 
of increase in population is to be maintained, the 
production on these farms must be raised. The 
average sized farm, in this country, under a high 
state of fertility should support eight families— 
seven besides the farmer’s own household. 

Louis Bromfield, author, farmer, and vice presi- 
: dent of Friends of the Land, dealt with the topic, 
“Saving This Land of Ours.” Nobody, declared 
Bromfield, can determine what this war is cost- 



















ing in terms of money. It must be measured in the 
forest cut down, the soil destroyed, the petroleum 
and metals consumed, the health of the people, 
the lives of the boys who fought. The people of 
Germany today are not looking for money, they 
are looking for food. Food is the thing that now 
counts most. 

The strength of a nation depends upon the 
health of its people. This in turn depends upon 
food. The quality of the food is determined by the 
fertility of the soil. Evidence of these facts has 
been brought out through Selective Service during 
the present war. In Alabama, 7 men out of every 
10 were rejected because of physical defects. 
In Colorado, 7 out of 10 were in excellent condition 
and were accepted. Bromfield added, that on his 
farm in Pleasant Valley, Ohio, crop diseases and 
insect pests are being defeated by balancing the 
mineral matter in the soil. 

Dr. Martha Koehne, nutritionist, State Depart- 
ment of Health, Columbus, Ohio, told of the chang- 
ing food habits of our people. The United States 
has a wider variety of food habits than any other 
country. They are influenced by religion, nation- 
ality, local customs, individual tastes. Other con- 
trolling factors are the abundance or scarcity of 
certain edibles, because of emergency, isolation or 
poverty. 

“The Adequacy of Our National Food Supply” 
was discussed by Dr. William E. Krauss, chief of 
the Dairy Department, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Wooster. He is also a member of 
the subcommittee on food supply, National Re- 
search Council. 

Krauss pointed out that food is a powerful 
weapon, both in war and in peace. He ascribed a 
large waste of valuab'e nutrients by their separa- 
tion and discard. For example, there is as much 
energy in skim milk as in butterfat. 

Many of the animal organs, such as glands, kid- 
neys, brain, blood and sweetbreads, have more 
food value than “red” meat. Many of the cheaper 
cuts are more nutritious than choice steaks. Other 
types of animal products, such as milk, eggs, fowl, 
fish, lamb, and pork, are often richer in valuable 
minerals than beefsteak. 

During the present emergency there has been a 
seeming shortage of certain foods, though it is 
doubtful whether these were insufficient at any 
time to meet the actual needs. A shortage is a 
deficiency in relation to demand. During the war, 
we drank more milk and fruit juices, and ate more 
meat and many other foods than ever before. On 
the other hand, we consumed less butter and other 
fats. Through victory gardens, civilians produced 
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almost half of the supply of vegetables. The armed 
forces were the greatest victory gardeners in the 
world. Not only were large forces deployed to care 
for and harvest crops in this country, but in con- 
quered countries they produced huge quantities of 
vegetables. 

There will be approximately five percent less 
food in 1945 than in 1944, declared the speaker. 
The supply of beef should be better soon. The out- 
look for pork is not so good. The egg situation 
will get worse. In spite of this, the food supply 
will be ample in the United States. The enrich- 
ment of bread and cereals is a great contribution 
to human welfare. We should aim at greater con- 
sumption of milk, cereals, and vegetables. An at- 
tempt will be made to increase milk production 
and to use all the solids. More people could be fed 
if they ate the vegetable matter directly, rather 
than first feeding it to animals. But much vege- 
table matter is not suitable for human food. In the 
future, much of the nutritive material may be 
extracted from such vegetation and made into syn- 
thetic foods. The time may come when there will 
be severe competition between natural foods and 
synthetic foods. Drastic changes in dietary pat- 
terns will change production patterns, and there- 
fore, conservation patterns. 

Dr. C. R. Orton, Dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture and Director of Extension, University of West 
Virginia, gave a very enlightening talk on “Soil in 
Relation to Health.” 

“Quoting from the Book of Genesis, Dr. Orton 
pointed out that the sequence of creation was sig- 
nificantly as follows: sunlight (light), air (firma- 
ment and sky), water, soil (dry land), plants, 
animals, man. Sunlight, air, water, and soil are 
primary resources. The last two are largely within 
the province of man. Plants and animals form a 
second class of resources, which constitutes a great 
intermediary for the conversion of the mineral] 
and other natural elements into food for man. Man 
was directed to have dominion over these re- 
sources. Given the power to reason, he has the 
responsibility for acting wisely. 

In discussing the mineral elements in soils and 
plants that are essential to man, he presented a 
table from the U.S.D.A. Yearbook for 1938 that 
showed that, with few exceptions, these minerals 
were found in approximately the same proportion 
in soils, plants, and man. From these facts, Orton 
deduced that any deficiency of minerals in the soil 
will affect the health of man. 3 

“The Potential Role Which Nutrition Can Play 
in the Maintenance of National Health” was elab- 
orated upon by N. Phillip Norman, M.D. Dr. Nor- 
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man is a pioneer clinical nutritionist engaged in 
active practice. For a long time he has used his 
efforts to interest physicans in the prevention of 
illness through the prescription of balanced nu- 
tritional diets. He is also co-author, with James 
Rorty, of a book widely acclaimed for its compre- 
hensive treatment of the nutrition problem. 

Dr. Norman pointed out that we have spent 
many millions of dollars for agricultural improve- 
ment without appreciably decreasing physical de- 
fects or improving the general health of the peo- 
ple. To support his contention, he, too, alluded to 
the rejection rate of Selective Service. 

Dr. Norman sees the problem as much more 
than one of medical care. The approach, he con- 
tends, should be direct. It should aim at the nutri- 
tion in our everyday diet, and the source of the 


' elements which make for nutrition, the soil. More 


study, he feels, should be given to the relation 
between food and chronic diseases. Cancer and 
heart disease accounted for 57 percent of deaths 
in 1941. Less than 62 cents per death was spent | 
on the control of these diseases, and less than 6 
cents per death on research regarding them. | 

Russell Lord, editor of The Land, reported 
briefly on his recent trip to the British Isles, 
dwelling particularly on the food situation there | 
during the war and now. By plowing up every 
possible square foot of soil, Britishers were able 
to raise their home-production of food from one-— 
third to two-thirds of their total consumption. He 
found that through rationing and meal planning © 
by restaurants and hotels, not only was the health 
of the people maintained but food habits bettered. — 

Jonathan Forman, M.D., editor of The Ohio 
State Medical Journal and a practicing physician, © 
summarized the Conference—“Current Thinking 
in Conservation, Nutrition and Health”—tracing 
the pattern of the program from its start with 
soil and water, its progress through food, its cul- 
mination in consideration of nutrition and human 
health. 


SUPERVISORS ON STATE COMMITTEE 

The Georgia legislature has amended the State 
Soil Conservation Districts Law so as to include 
two soil conservation district supervisors as mem-— 
bers of the State Soil Conservation Committee. 
T. B. Thornton, chairman of the board of super- 
visors of the Broad River Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, and John C. Wise, secretary of the board of 
supervisors of the Lower Chattahoochee Soil Con- 
servation District, have been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Ellis Arnall. 


DETROIT LOOKS TO THE LAND 

Industrial, agricultural and business interests 
of Michigan are working together these days on a 
post-war prosperity program, in which the de- 
velopment of a more efficient agriculture is given 
the position of first and primary importance. The 
Detroit Board of Commerce inaugurated the proj- 
ect because its members have become convinced 


that their ultimate economic salvation depends on 





| 























a prosperous agriculture. 


More than 300 persons called together by the 
association, representing approximately 70 organi- 
zations, pledged themselves to the support of a 
program of which the theme is “Prosperity From 


the Ground Up,” a slogan reflecting the fact that 


all wealth springs from the soil. 

Detroit, the world’s greatest manufacturing cen- 
ter, will depend on the farm to a steadily increas- 
ing extent in the years to come for the raw ma- 
terials of industry, it was felt. 

Keynote was struck by Roger M. Kyes, Presi- 
dent of a manufacturing company, who declared: 

“It is possible for us to lower the cost of pro- 


' duction of raw materials by putting our land in 


shape, by recreating the forests, by cooperating 


_with the American farmer so that he can have 


proper marketing outlets, proper transportation, 


_ proper legislation, and all the various things that 
_are necessary for him to do his job of giving you 
| the raw materia’s you require at a low cost of 
_ production if economically we are going to be on 
_a sound basis.” 


“Sixty-five percent of the raw materials used 
in American manufacture come from the land,” 


declared the speaker, who also told his hearers 
that “Detroit will die on the vine unless we go 
| back and pour plenty of water on the roots.” 


Indicative of its interest, the Detroit Board of 
Commerce has adopted the “Prosperity From the 
Ground Up” program as a major activity, and is 


_ pushing it aggressively. H. Lynn Pierson, Chair- 
_man of the Board’s Agricultural Survey Commit- 


tee, has named advisory and executive groups to 


counsel and direct operations. 


Actively identified with the project are leading 


| figures in the industrial and business life of De- 
| troit, as well as city and county officials, educa- 
tors and others. Among those who have evinced 
| keen interest are Dean E. L. Anthony, of the De- 


partment of Agriculture, Michigan State College. 


Milton P. Adams, of the Michigan Stream Control 


Commission, P. J. Hoffmaster, Director of the 
State Conservation Commission, Dean §S. T. Dana, 


| School of Forestry and Conservation, University 


of Michigan, Charles Figy, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, C. L. Brody, Michigan State Farm Bureau, 
Roswell G. Carr, Farm Security Administration, 
E. C. Sackrider, Soil Conservation Service, and 
a number of country agricultural agents, Soil 
Conservation officials, and representatives of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, The 
State Farm Bureau, the Michigan State legisla- 
ture, 4-H Clubs, National Farmers’ Guild, the 
Michigan State Grange and other groups. 


AS SEEN FROM THE AIR 

The dramatic performance of soil and water on 
the stage that is Earth is noted and vividly re- 
ported in a letter from Navy Lieutenant William 
L. Southworth: 

“T have just seen the most sensational demon- 
stration of real soil conservation I have ever wit- 
nessed, about 10 or 15 minutes south of Omaha. J 
am enroute home to Sioux City, Ia., by plane and 
am writing this note in flight for fear I'll neglect 
telling you about it later. 

“There must have been one hell of a rain either 
last night or this morning in this corner of Ne- 
braska because field after field was chewed raw 
by new gullies—many of them were still choked 
with water or debris. Even pastures on what 
looked like very moderate slopes were slashed wide 
open, bleeding soil at a terrific rate. There wasn’t 
a sign of a contour, a terrace, or check dam, as 
far as I could see in the very limited visibility. 

“But all at once we began flying over what 
obviously is a demonstration area or soil conserva- 
tion district. About 4 out of every 5 farms were 
—or looked like they were—fully protected. It 
was the most amazing contrast. Terraces were still 
chockfull of water. Contoured slopes looked like 
lakes tipped at a 45 degree angle on the hillside. 
Smaller lakes strung out as snake-like beads in 
gullies that had been check-dammed. And then all 
at once we were out of the area—and there went 
the soil again, off to the Gulf a mile a minute. 

“I guess it was that abrupt and almost terrify- 
ing contrast that made me want to write someone 
about what I’d seen. You probably know the area 
well that I’m writing about and I just thought 
you’d like to know how it looked after a real test. 
It looked almost too good to be true—and if you 
ever had any doubts as to whether you and your 
gang are really helping to win the war—forget 
them once and for all. Those contoured and pro- 
tected slopes will produce FOOD this year. I can’t 
see how all those new gullies can produce any- 
thing.” 
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Technician Carter (right) points out to James Archie the 
silt deposited in oats stubble and lespedeza when terrace 


above was overtopped by heavy rain. 


NEGROES MAKE GOOD | 


By A. F. RUFF 


In the summer of 1943 I went with Thomas E. 
Carter, Soil Conservation Service Negro techni- 
cian in the Catawba Soil Conservation District, to 
visit the farm of James Archie in the black jack 





_ Note.—The_ author is assistant state conservationist, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Columbia, S. C. 


James Archie cultivates his cotton in a field that is con- 
tour-tilled, terraced and strip-cropped. 








There’s food aplenty in the Chisolm pantry. Tom and | 
mother know this canned corn on the cob will taste migh 
good next winter. 


lands of Chester County, S. C. Archie’s erodec 
farm was then being planned for complete Sol 
conservation. . 

A few days ago I spent another day with Carter 
Again, we called on James Archie. I actually dic 
not know the place. Not until I had walked over 
the farm and met the owner did I remember hay- 
ing been there before. Archie’s friendly greeting 


and ready pronouncement of my name stirred my 
memory. 



































ii Chisolms sold $1,018 worth of milk in 1944. Cotton 
eld increased to 12 bales from 12 acres last year. Here 
ung Tom waits for father and sister Lizzie to load milk. 


Joe Powell, Catawba Soil Conservation District, is proud 
of the lespedeza and oats he grew this year—the oats for 


grain, the lespedeza for hay. 


IL CONSERVATIONISTS 


“James, where have I seen you before?” I asked. 
“Why, Mr. Ruff,” he replied, “‘don’t you remem- 
er year before last you took me and Lloyd Boyd 
> see your place?” 

Archie was right. He, Boyd, and Carter had 
one with me two years before to see soil conser- 
ation practices on my farm near Rock Hill, S. C. 
had bought this farm in 1934 when it was in a 
ow state of cultivation and immediately began to 
pply first strip cropping, then all the known soil 





conservation practices. (In 1933 two tenants on 
this farm with 4 mules made 7 bales of cotton and 
practically no feed. Since 1938 two tenants con- 
sistently have averaged a bale or more cotton per 
acre and surplus feed for sale.) 

At the time of the trip, the group had observed 
sericea and kudzu meadow strips, contour tillage, 
terraces, and other proved conservation measures. 


Increased income from higher yields and diversified crops 
results in a better home for the James Archie family. 





They were particularly interested in seeing the 
land which I had taken out of cultivation and 
planted to trees or kudzu, because this land was 
better adapted to permanent vegetation than to 
row crops like cotton or corn. 

Of course I was delighted to see how Archie had 
remade a worn-out cotton farm. Archie is still 
primarily a cotton farmer but his-soil is naturally 
adapted to small grain and grasses. For that rea- 
son, Carter and Archie had planned primarily for 
cotton and dairying in developing a soil conserva- 
tion program. Modern terraces have been con- 
structed. Five acres of formerly unproductive pas- 
ture have been improved. Kudzu has been planted 
on two of these acres to provide supplemental sum- 
mer grazing. 

Archie’s first cotton crop, fo'lowing a conserva- 
tion rotation of lespedeza after oats, showed a 
material increase in yields. With the increase in 
hay crops because of the better methods of farm- 
ing, Archie now plans to increase the number of 
his dairy cows from four to ten, and declares, 
“With the help I have received from the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Catawba Soil Conserva- 
tion District, I can now see a bright future and a 
good farm for my children.” 

What I saw on Archie’s farm, and on the farms 
of other Negro cooperators that day, proved what 
I already believed—that Negroes make excellent 
soil conservation farmers when they receive the 
necessary technical assistance and guidance. They 
are making good use of all the lands on their 
farms, growing the crops to which each field is 
best adapted. They are increasing their yields. 
They are diversifying farming operations so that 
cotton no longer is their only source of income. 
And, of course, they are reaping the benefits of 
increased income in better living standards. 

Let me tell you about some of the other Negro 
Soil conservationists whom I met that day while 
with Soil Conservationist Carter. 

Jim Chisolm told me that “the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and hard work together have paid for 
my $3,000 FSA farm.” 

Chisolm’s soil conservation farm plan was made 
in 1940 when his income was only $600 per year. 
Practically all that income came from 8 bales of 
cotton. But because much of his soil was not suited 

for cotton production and there was a market for 
milk, Chisolm’s farm was planned primarily for 
milk production. In 1945, this Negro farmer told 
me that he had grown 12 bales of cotton—a bale 
to the acre. In addition to the increased yield of 
cotton because of better land use, he produced and 
sold $1,018 worth of milk. Where he formerly had 
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“two scrub cows,” which supplied milk only for 
his family, he now has 13 milkers including some 
purebred animals. Chisolm has several daughters 
and he said that selling milk is easier for them 
than growing cotton. Because of the increase in 
grain production he was ab’e to grow and sell 
$200 worth of chickens and turkeys last winter. 

Charlie Davie, who lives on Route A, Chester, 
S. C., has done remarkably well, too. Davie’s farm 
is sloping and when he made a farm plan with the 
Soil Conservation Service technician, his land was 
badly eroded. Much of it had to be planted to kudzu 
and sericea lespedeza. The remaining land has been 
terraced and put into strip rotation. Davie said 
that his cotton yield has increased from 200 
pounds to 300 pounds, and that he makes as much 
cotton now on less land as he did before the eroded 
areas were taken out of cotton—and with less ef- 
fort. Nine cows instead of three help him to sell 
his hay through the milk route for $720. 

“T did not have enough hay to run me before I 
got in the program, even though I had only three 
cows,” Davie explained. “My farm was getting 
smaller and smaller each year. Now I have more 
producing acres than I ever had before and it 
looks like I can stay on my farm.” Davie is fully 
aware of the benefits of manure for increasing 
yields, and emphasizes that fact. 

Dotson Barber of Catawba is an enthusiastic 
cooperator with his soil conservation district, and 
is high in praise for Technician Carter. 

“I depend on Carter,’ Barber said. “He has 
helped me to get started the soil conservation way. 
I am almost able to stand alone now, but I still 
need his help. He has shown me how to farm more 
crops on fewer acres and to keep my land good at 
the same time. I have doubled my cotton yields and 
I got $300 extra this year from cutting undesirable 
trees for pulp and firewood. My woods are not only 
in better condition but during my slack time I got 
$300 spending money.” 

George Grey, who lives on Route 1, out of Ches- 
ter, S. C., owns 361 acres, the largest farm we vis- 
ited. He has done a good job of terracing and es- 
tablishing all other practices that make a com- 
plete soil conservation program. He has planted 
four acres of kudzu, which is controlling erosion, 
improving the soil and providing both hay and 
grazing for Grey’s livestock. 

If you know the seriousness of the soil erosion 
problem in the South—and it is the Number One 
problem of the South—and need inspiration, I 
would suggest that you visit the farms of really 
good Negro cooperators. 

(Continued on page 70) 












By R. Y. Bailey 





Pueraria phaseoloides Benth is a vigorous stoloniferous 
legume which shows promise in Puerto Rico as a pasture 
and cover crop and in controlling erosion. It fruits heavily 
from December to February. Flowers are purplish white, 
pods black, leaves resemble those of soybean. Stolons 
readily root at nodes and to some extent at internodes. 
(Photo: Federal Experiment Station in Puerto Rico.) 


Note.—The author is Chief, Regional Agronomy Division, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Pa 


Dick Bailey examines seedlings of tropical kudzu growing 
in flower box at his South Carolina home. 


Country boys when far away from familiar 
scenes and faces often come upon friends in the 
vegetation along the way. Most of us who are ex- 
perienced travelers find ourselves, when traveling 
beyond our normal range, looking from train win- 
dows to see what grows alongside the tracks. Fa- 
miliar species of trees, crops, or even weeds some- 
how make us feel a little closer home. 

Our boys who have gone from the Soil Conser- 
vation Service to far places of the earth today are 
upholding the best traditions of country boys away 
from home. Their letters glow with descriptions of 
the agriculture of distant places. They chatter en- 
thusiastically of the rediscovery of the familiar 
cotton and sweet potato and other plants. 

Southern boys from this Service met an old 
acquaintance in the kudzu growing in tropical 
jungles on the islands of the Pacific, in China, and 
in other lands. Many of them have taken the time 
and trouble to describe the conditions under which 
they found kudzu growing. Their letters have 
given us useful information about the distribution 
of the wonder plant. They also have shown that 
these men who went from the Service still are con- 
servationists at heart and are looking forward to 
the day when they shall return to their old jobs. 

Lt. Col. William W. Stevens, assistant chief, re- 
gional soil conservation surveys division, wrote 
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his wife, Emily, to tell us that because of a dense 
growth of kudzu extending 20 miles he had found 
great difficulty in getting through a jungle in an 
advance across one of the Philippine Islands. Steve 
probably wasn’t very glad to see this 20-mile strip 
of kudzu then, but doubtless will have interesting 
details to add when he returns. 

My nephew, Capt. Charles H. Bailey, formerly 
work unit conservationist, Dothan, Ala., reported 
finding kudzu at several places in New Guinea and 
in the Philippines. In January he noted, “I found 
kudzu practically everywhere I went on the 
Coastal Plain of New Guinea, even finding it in 
the deep shaded portions of the jungle at times. 
Most of the grassland had kudzu growing down 
in the grass. Strangely, there seemed little inclina- 
tion for it to climb the grass stems. 

“T saw some old vines running along the ground 
in Kunai grass and they were often as big as 34 
of an inch in diameter. I dug up one of the crowns 
that was about 3 inches in diameter and close to 
2 feet long. Even with the rapid growth in the 
tropics, I would guess it must have been all of 20 
years old. Some of the runners on this one plant 
must have been 150 feet long. The best growth of 
kudzu I saw was about 8 miles west of Buna. The 
approximate location is longitude 148° 21’ east, 
latitude 8° 43’ south. 

“None of the natives were ab’e to tell me of 
any use they had for kudzu and none of them 
knew where it came from.” 

In April, Charles finally got clearance to mail 
samples of two kinds of kudzu seed collected on 
one of the Philippine Islands, along with clover 
seed and crotalaria seed collected on New Guinea. 
He arranged to get the seeds fumigated and they 


arrived at Spartanburg in good condition, ready — 


for trial under entirely new environment. 

As described in his letter, one kudzu species has 
flat, fuzzy seed pods similar to the old type of 
kudzu (Pueraria thunbergiana) grown here in the 
Southeast. ‘The other was described as having 
small, rounded, smooth, black pods similar to min- 
jiature cowpeas. 

The species having the smooth black pods like 
cowpeas appears to be similar to what is being 
called tropical kudzu in Puerto Rico. This species 
has been identified as Pueraria phaseoloides (jav- 
anica) Benth, according to Henry A. Telford, asso- 
ciate soil conservationist, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, and Norman F. Childers, assistant director, 
Federal Experiment Station, Office of Experiment 
Stations, Puerto Rico, in an article prepared for 
“Agriculture in the Americas.” 
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Long runners enable tropical kudzu to thrive beneath trees 

in spite of the latter’s competition for water and nutrients. 

This picture was taken 6 months after seeding. (Photo: 
Federal Experiment Station in Puerto Rico.) 


The ordinary kind of kudzu that is being grown 
in the southeastern states was tried by the Soil 
Conservation Service in Puerto Rico, but did not 
grow well there. In contrast with the poor growth 
of ordinary kudzu the tropical kudzu made excel- 


lent growth. Complete stands have been estab- 


lished from seed in six months. 


Tropical kudzu has proved to be drought-resis- | 


tant and tolerant of both sunshine and shade in 


Puerto Rico, where it has been grown since 1940. — 
It is palatab’e and is eaten readily by livestock. 
It is reported to be filling a definite place in Puerto 


Rico as an erosion-resistant ground cover that 
competes well with weeds and most undergrowth. 
It is reported to have been used extensively in 
Java, Malay, and neighboring countries as a 
ground cover in young rubber and cinchona plan- 
tations while they were becoming established. The 


Firestone Plantations Company, Liberia, West 
Africa, reports several thousand acres of it in | 


their young rubber plantations. 

One of the most interesting characteristics of 
tropical kudzu is its prolific seeding habits. U. S. 
Allison, director for the Service in the Caribbean 
area, is rather-enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of this strain of kudzu producing sufficient seed 


to make harvesting by machinery a feasible prac- 
tice. 
































‘were inclined toward a somewhat rectangular 
shape rather than a true bean shape. 

| Thus it appears that instead of but one tropical 
) strain of kudzu the Soil Conservation Service may 
‘now have at least three separate strains. Out of 
‘the three may come something useful for areas 
where ordinary kudzu (Pueraria thunbergiana) 
| is not adapted because of climatic or other factors. 
| The two samples of seed received from the 
| Philippines were divided into three parts. One 
sample was sent to the regional nursery at 
Thorsby, Ala., a second to the nursery at Brooks- 
| ville, Fla., and a third to Puerto Rico where the 
Philippine species may be compared with the 
| tropical species (Pueraria phaseoloides) now be- 
ing grown so successfully there. 













Roots of 2-year tropical kudzu plant penetrate heavy Cata- 

lina clay soil more than 4% feet. This explains why 

kudzu withstands drought periods better than most legu- 

minous cover crops. (Photo: Federal Experiment Station 
in Puerto Rico.) 





A few seeds of each species were planted in a 
porch box on the second floor of my apartment. 
The seedlings that are up will be tended carefully 
during the summer and will be exposed to the win- 
ter temperatures without covering or other pro- 
tection. If any of them survives the winter under 
such adverse conditions, the use of these strains 
will not necessarily be confined to tropical climes. 

Samples sent to the two nurseries and to Puerto 
Rico will give us an opportunity to study the per- 
formance of these new kinds of kudzu in central 
Alabama where the temperature sometimes goes 
as low as 10 degrees above zero for short periods, 
at Brooksville, Fla., where citrus fruits are grown, 
and in Puerto Rico where tropical climate pre- 
vails. 

Why all the fuss about tropical kudzu? 

Tropical strains that would grow well under the 
climatic conditions prevailing in several of the 
countries to the south of us might be very valu- 
able. For example, Puerto Rico is finding that the 
tropical strain has great promise there as an ero- 
sion control and forage plant, whereas, Pueraria 
thunbergiana failed to grow satisfactorily there. 
In the Florida peninsula there is a vast area of 
sandy soils where an adapted, drought-resistant 
legume would have great value. Pueraria thunber- 
giana does not appear to meet this need. 

The interest shown by people in tropical coun- 
tries in Russell Lord’s article in Reader’s Digest 
indicated that in most of those countries an 
adapted strain of kudzu would be of great value. 
Of the more than 2,000 letters referred to this 
office from those who read Lord’s article, several 
hundred were from tropical countries. It was not 
possible to read those letters without becoming 
conscious of the need for any perennial legume 
that may prove to be adapted under their soil and 
climatic conditions. It may be that tropical strains 
will provide at least a partial answer. 

Even in the Southeast where the old kind of 
kudzu grows well, the excellent seed-producing 
habit of some tropical kudzu species holds out in- 
teresting possibilities. 


The present status of tropical kudzu is that we 
have it under observation under a number of 
widely varying conditions, but that we know little 
about it. The preparation of this article was for 
the purpose of giving out the little information we 
have, but is in no sense intended to set any of us 
up as experts on tropical kudzu. 

Information we have received through letters 
from Service personnel suggests the desirability 

(Continued on page 71) 
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SUBSURFACE TILLAGE WINS FOR 


By A. E. McCCLYMONDS 


SIBBERNSEN 





Participating at presentation of achievement award: Left 
to right—A. T. Pearson; County Agent Sam Lingo; Mrs. 
Sibbernsen; C. Edmund Anderson, work unit conservation- 
ist; Mr. Sibbernsen; Paul Tanner; Roy T. Kirkpatrick, 
district conservationist; Walter White, secretary of the 
agricultural committee of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce. Pearson and Tanner are with the company making 
the awards. 





The award for superior agricultural achievement 
which is granted each week by one of the great 
oil companies goes to only 52 of the Nation’s 6 
million farmers in the course of a year. Winning 
it is a triumph for the individual far outstripping 
the $100 war bond, the pennant, the lapel pin and 
the framed scroll. 

When A. H. Sibbernsen of Bennington, Neb., 
won the honor recently. It was a triumph for con- 
servation farming. He practiced good land use 
and soil and water conservation as a means of 
getting production to the highest level and keep- 
ing it there. 

An outstanding farmer, Sibbernsen takes ad- 
vantage of all improvements in crop varieties, 
livestock production methods, and management. 
He is ever keen to new things. He will tell you 
that conservation farming makes the big differ- 
ence between his own production and that of other 
good farmers who haven’t yet adopted the modern 
methods. 

“Improvement in crop strains and new crops 
won’t help much unless you have fertile soil and 
water,” Sibbernsen remarks. 


Note.—The author is regional conservator, Soil Conservation Service, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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A resident:in the Papio Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, the first in Nebraska, he was one of its early 
cooperators. Actually, development of his present 
farm conservation plan got under way in 1934, 
when the Balir CCC camp built 5 dams in three 
big gullies. It really began to take form when 
the camp was transferred to the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and Sibbersen and the Service tech- 
nicians decided what needed to be done. Then 


came cooperation with the Papio district, or-— 


ganized in the spring of 1938. 
Sibbernsen began farming in 1926, and has 800 


acres in the steeply rolling eastern Nebraska loess 


hills area. Ordinarily he feeds out about 250 
steers, 2,200 lambs and 500 pigs each year. About 
two-thirds of his land is in cultivation. 

Today he is more firmly sold on conservation 
farming than ever. That is because he has 
achieved increased production with less work, and 
has also brought about improvement in his land. 
Those are good enough reasons at any time, but 
now, with food production requirements at peak, 
they carry special significance. 


Before he started conservation farming, Sib- 
bernsen had been troubled by serious soil washing 





and consequent damage to crops and land. Two 


big gullies were growing rapidly and threatened. 


to ruin a large part of his farm. 

His conservation plan embodies subsurface til- 
jage and contour planting on terraced fields, devel- 
opment of a soil-conserving crop rotation that 
contemplates getting alfalfa and bromegrass over 
the whole farm at regular intervals, a tame-grass 
pasture rotation system, and grassed waterways 
to dispose of water safely. 

_ That is, the plan was put into effect after he had 
rearranged his fields so that the various parts of 
the farm could be put to their best use according 
to the capabilities of the land. Fences were put 
‘on the contour so that the fields would fit the new 





Even the garden is contour-farmed. 


system of farming. Smaller gullies were made 
‘into grassed waterways. Land retired from cul- 
ltivation was seeded to grass. A windbreak was 
planted to protect buildings and lots. 


| “Farming is a lot more interesting now,” Sib- 


ibernsen says. “After one gets accustomed to con- 
‘servation farming and sees what it accomplishes, 
he can’t help figuring out ways to improve the 
farm further by trying out new practices, new 
crops, new field arrangements and new wrinkles in 
management. I never cease to be amazed at the 


One of the changes is in the way he handles 
livestock. Sibbernsen used to depend on drylot 
feeding. Now he pastures his stock and feeds them 
grain at the same time. His bromegrass-alfalfa 
pasture system is developed largely around the 
ponds in the old gullies, a combination which he 
‘claims will result in good pasture from early spring 
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Some of the Sibbernsen cattle near one of the farm’s 

five ponds. The waterway, where once was a large gully, 

can be seen extending diagonally back from the pond. In 

the background is part of a pasture, divided by a tempor- 

ary fence, which is rotated around the pond as part of the 

long-time crop rotation. The whole farm is covered by 
pastures rotated around ponds. 


until late fall. Grain is available in self-feeders 
out in the pasture at all times, and very little 
drylot feeding is done. 

Handling the livestock in this way, Sibbernsen 
points out, gets the weight gains with a lot less 
grain and much less work than drylot feeding. 
Besides, he contends, the stock are out on clean 
ground where they can move around and their 
general health is better. Of much importance 
right now, too, is the fact that the bromegrass 
and alfalfa meet most protein requirements while 
drylot feeders face shortages in protein concen- 
trates. 

“This method,” he says, “also builds up the 
farm. The fertility is applied directly to the land, 
with no leaching away. We pasture 5 steers per 
acre, and the fertility from the corn crops is re- 
turned to the land. Only what the steers carry 
away is lost, and that amounts to little. See how 
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All of the farm’s crop land is terraced, farmed on the 
contour, and subsurface tilled. Note the litter on the 
surface. 
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it works? The pastures are rotated, so that the 
entire farm benefits.” 

Before starting the practice of subsurface til- 
lage, 5 years ago, Sibbernsen contour-listed his 
croplands. 

“There are so many advantages to subsurface 
tillage,” he says. “One can cover so much ground 
this way, and do a better job of preparing the soil 
than by plowing. It’s less expensive, too. And it’s 
hard for one who has not seen it to believe the 
amount of water sub-surface-tilled land will soak 
up. Contour-listing and terraces held the soil, all 
right, but they couldn’t hold nearly so much wa- 
ter. We’ve had some favorable years, but one of 
these days we’ll be really glad for every drop of 
water impounded.” 

Representatives of the Skelly Oil Company 
found out what he meant after the presentation 
of the award, when they were shown over the 
farm. They remarked at the slight evidence of 
runoff and erosion on the subsurface-tilled land, 
even though there had been a heavy rain—part 
of a protracted wet season—only a few days pre- 
viously. Except for one small plowed strip which 
is part of a demonstration he is conducting in 
cooperation with the Soil Conservation Service, 
Sibbernsen plants everything on the contour, on 
terraced land that has been subsurface tilled. 

“We plant everything on subsurface-tilled land 
and on the contour—feed crops, soybeans, pota- 
toes, even the garden.. The first operation is done 
right after harvest. In wet seasons, it may have 
to be repeated, to control weeds. In spring each 
field is subsurface-tilled again, then packed before 
seeding. There just isn’t any washing of soil now. 
I know where the soil is likely to pile up and I 
keep close watch, but there are no signs of erosion. 
And that means, of course, that no crops are 
washed out.” 


Sibbernsen calls. his farm a 7-man place. He 
normally depends on himself, two sons and four 
hired men. But with the boys gone from the farm, 
five actually are carrying on. And yet—“We get 
the work done on time.” That is one of his evalua- 
tions of the worth of conservation farming. 

“All in all,” Sibbernsen concludes, “I’ve been 
on this farm 19 years and production has doubled 
in that time. Most of the increase has come dur- 
ing the 10 years I have been conservation farm- 
ing. And we have only just started.” 

Now his achievement has received recognition. 
The Skelly award was presented at a breakfast at 
the Sibbernsen farm home, the program being 
broadcast nationally. The $100 war bond was di- 
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vided at Sibbernsen’s request among the men who 
work with him, in recognition of their part in the 
farm’s achievement—“They did most of the work.” 

Behind it all, though, is an even greater satis- 
faction. He was a pilot in World War I. His two 
sons are serving in World War II, one as a Marine 
fighter pilot operating from an airplane carrier, 
the other serving in the Merchant Marine. He’s 
backing up those boys—and other dads’ boys, too, 
—to the limit. 

And now, since the boys have been home on 
furloughs, Sibbernsen knows that his work will 
go on. Both boys plan to return to the farm im- 
mediately after the War. one to devote his ener- 
gies to carrying on the conservation and crop pro- 
gram his dad has begun, and the other to specialize | 
in the livestock end. 


Why Banks Want 
Soil Conservation 


By T. S. BUIE 





For 18 months a certain bank’s soil conserva- | 
tion advertisements had been coming across our 
desk. Timely, informative and usually illustrated 
with photographs, they urged farmers to work 
with the Catawba Soil Conservation District. 

“Make the Best Use of Every Acre on Your 
Farm,” the bank was urging. 

Or, “This Land May Be Down But It Is Not. 
Out.” The picture with this ad showed a badly- 
gullied hillside. 

Or, “Strip Cropping Saves Your Soil and i 
creases Yields.” 

Of course we had a good idea why the Rock Hill, 
S. C., National Bank, like other banking institu- 
tions and associations, are supporting the new. | 
style of arming. But we wanted to get the story © 
first hand. With E. P. Classcock, Rock Hill dairy- | 
man and supervisor of the Catawba Soil Conserva- | 
tion District, we called on John A. Black, presi- | 
dent of the bank, who is a native of York County. : 

“Tell us what you told me the other day about | 
your soil conservation ads,’ prompted Glasscock. | 

“We began our advertising program about four | 
years ago soon after we opened the bank,” Black | 
explained. “About 18 months ago we started soil | 
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Epitor’s Note.—The author is regional conservator, Soil Conserva- | 
tion Service, Spartanburg, S. GC. 








Banker Black is putting soil conservation practices on his 
own land. Here, with Dan S. Hollis (left), a neighber, he is 
examining a good growth of crimson clover and oats. The 
bank president has arranged with Hollis to combine the 
: clover seed crop. 
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conservation ads. And the only ads which have 
ever been mentioned to me by a newspaper reader 
not connected with the bank have been our ads 
about soil conservation. You see, I’m out of the 
‘bank quite a bit—on the street, out in the country, 
at the community stores, or on some one’s farm. 
‘Many people tell me they’ve seen our ads about 
‘kudzu, or winter cover crops, or good land use. 
‘But no one outside the bank has ever told me he 
yead one of our regular advertisements.” 
President Black went on to explain that one- 
‘third of his bank’s advertising budget is spent in 
‘support of soi] conservation work. Three ads are 
published each week. Two are standard, formal 
bank advertisements. The third, appearing each 
Friday, carries a message about soil conservation. 
 M.B. Brissie, district conservationist, and J. T. 
Brannon, work unit conservationist, assigned by 
the Soil Conservation Service to Catawba Soil 
‘Conservation District, help Black prepare the 
copy. Typical of these messages is this one: 
- “Every Plan Does Not Result in Success. But 
every success is the result of a plan. 
“Have you planned the wise use of your land? 
Call on your Soil Conservation District Super- 
} 
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visors for help in working out a complete plan for 
your farm.” 

The picture used in this display showed a farmer 
and a Soil Conservation Service technician on the 
land discussing a farm conservation plan. 

“Mr. Brissie and Mr. Brannon have done much 
of the work in connection with the advertisements, 
and they deserve a lot of credit for them,” the 
banker said. 

Although Black calls on the Soil Conservation 
Service technicians for help in preparing his ad- 
vertising copy and refers farmers to the soil con- 
servation district for assistance, he has a good 
working knowledge of soil conservation himself. 
He proved that later in the day, on his own farm- 
land and on the farms of others. 

“Why are you supporting soil conservation like 
this?” we asked. ; 

Black. reached for his hat. “Come on,’ ‘he said, 
“T’ll show you.” 

With District Supervisor Glasscock and Assis- 
tant State Conservationist A. F. Ruff of Columbia, 
formerly manager of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice demonstration project on Fishing Creek wat- 
ershed, we drove from Rock Hill to Chester. 

At one place the banker pointed to a steep, 
eroded hillside. 

“That’s the kind of land we had in mind when 
we wrote our ad about land that may be down 
but not out,” Black explained. “We have more 
than 50,000 acres of once fertile land in York 
County that is now on the way out. It has become 
too poor for row crops, and has been abandoned. 
Farmers have clipped all the coupons. They have 
lost production and income from 50,000 acres. 
Merchants and business men have lost trade— 
or banking business—to that extent. But this 
land can be returned to production with kudzu or 
sericea, and that’s why we wrote an ad about it.” 

At John Getty’s farm we stopped briefly to 
watch sloping, cultivated land being terraced as 
part of the establishment of a complete soil con- 
servation program. Heavy equipment is owned by 
Tarver Township, and Glasscock, who also is town- 
ship commissioner, makes the equipment and an 
operator available to farmers at $3 an hour for 
construction of terraces. Last year the equipment 
built 400,000 feet of terraces, and the township 
received about $4,000 additional revenue. 

Then we drove by a farm that was green with 
small grain. “A few years ago,” Black said, “this 
farm was considered one of the worst in this com- 
munity. Now it’s one of the best—and getting 
better all the time. The new owner worked hard, 
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and the soil conservation district helped out in 
planning and establishing conservation practices.” 

The next stop was at the Dan S. Hollis farm. 
Hollis took time out from a job of dearing a small 
area of brush and undesirable trees, as the first 
step in developing an improved pasture, to show us 
over his 274-acre farm. 

“When I bought the farm seven or eight years 
ago, this land was abandoned,” Hollis said, point- 
ing to a 20-acre field of barley. “Last year I har- 
vested 50 bushels of barley per acre. We built up 
productiveness with small grain and lespedeza. I 
believe we turned under one crop of cowpeas, and 
we spread barnyard manure on the worst eroded 
areas.” 

“That’s what I mean,” Black said. “Farmer, 
community, county and other towns are getting 
the benefit of 20 producing acres here where a few 
years ago nothing at all was returned.” 

Hollis showed us critical slopes not suitable for 
cultivation which he is seeding to sericea lespe- 
deza, a perennial legume excellent for grazing and 
for hay production. He soon will have 14 acres 
in sericea. 

Hay and grain produced on the farm are 
marketed primarily through 14 dairy cattle and 34 
beef cattle. 

Black took us to one of his farms where he is 
developing improved pastures on bottomlands. It 
lies along Fishing Creek. He wouldn’t say how 
much grazing these pastures had given his regis- 
tered Angus cattle during the past year, because 
“it?s so much no one would believe it, anyway.” 

The Rock Hill banker was particularly proud of 
an upland field of crimson clover and oats. Al- 
though this field would have provided a great 
amount of grazing, Black was saving the clover 
for seed production. 

On the way back to Rock Hill, Black enlarged 
on his answer to the question, “Why are you sup- 
porting soil conservation ? 

“When a man sees his farm improving, he just 
naturally takes more interest in his farm, and 
more interest in his equipment, his buildings, and 
his home,” he explained. “His farm does begin to 
improve from the day he starts putting a. soil 
conservation program on it. Then, as he gets high- 
er yields per acre and greater income, he’s in a 
better position to try new crops, to diversify, 
and to improve his living standard.” 

Then he reverted to the banker’s viewpoint— 
“Soil conservation certainly increases a farmer’s 
ability to meet his obligations. It is good business 
for him—and for us too.” 
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NEGRO SOIL CONSERVATIONISTS 
(Continued from page 62) 

Lloyd Boyd is one of them. When his sons re- 
turn from the Army, they will find some mighty 
good land—land much better than it once was. 

The white Dutch clover in Boyd’s pasture is 
affording excellent grazing for his six cows. He 
has improved several acres of his pasture and he 
has a very gocd stand of Dallis grass and white 


Dutch clover. The day we visited his farm he had 
just finished planting cotton, the acreage of which 


he has reduced by about two-thirds. He was pre- : 
paring with his small tractor a few acres of very — 
rich bottomland to be seeded to pearl millet, which — 


will supplement his permanent pasture. 


As we prepared to drive away from Boyd’s — 
home, he called to Carter, ‘Don’t forget to get — 


| 


$30 worth of pearl millet seed and drop it by here 


when you are next passing. If you haven’t got the — 
money handy, let Mr. Ruff pay for it.” And that I - 
gladly agreed to do. | 


Lloyd Boyd looks to the day when he can retire and turn — 
his farm over to his sons who are now in the army. The | 
land will be much more productive, because of soil con-— 


servation practices. 


- HOW TO GET SOIL CONSERVATION 


Subscriptions to this magazine—$1 per 
year—should be sent to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 


Business concerns or others desiring to sub- 
scribe for farmer-clients may take advan- | 
tage of a 25 per cent discount on 100 copies 
or more sent to a single address. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR TECHNICAL MEN. 
By S. Marion Tucker. McGraw-Hill. 1939. ; 


This book is meant for any individual who has 
an occasion to speak in public. It takes the view 
that any speaker’s main business is to hold the at- 
tention of his audience. The common trait of all 
of us, “nervousness,” is given early treatment, as 
“no speaker can control his audience until he can 
control himself. Through an imaginary character, 
Mr. Morrison, the reader follows all the prepara- 
tion for a talk, even to the checking of stage, hall, 
lights and other mechanical items which are so 
often important in the successful delivery of a 
speech. 

The book’s method is novel and interesting. 
Imaginary characters are created who in them- 
selves illustrate the various good and bad points 
of public speaking. For example, analysis brings 
out the weak voice of Mr. Lane, the mumbling of 
Mr. Brewster, the poor English of Mr. Armstrong, 
the incoherence of Mr. Reynolds, the annoying 
mannerisms of Mr. Hollister, the misuse of ma- 
terials and charts by Mr. Connelly, the misuse of 
_ the blackboard and exhibits by Mr. Fulton, and the 
fine speech at the luncheon by Mr. Morrison, who 
| shows how preparation and technique can be used 
'to advantage. “Public Speaking for Technical 
| Men,” thus breaks away for the formal textbook 
| style to resemble an informal discussion between 
friends. This makes the volume somewhat more 
wordy than it might otherwise be, but it also 
makes for easier reading by the average person 
who wishes to improve his understanding of pub- 
_ lic speaking principles. 

_ The authors point out that the technical man 
_ has the advantage of an interesting subject. He 
also has the advantage of an audience that is more 
or less familiar with, and interested in the ma- 
terial he wishes to present. 

Every member of the Soil Conservation Service 
occasionally has an opportunity to talk on some 
phase of soil and moisture conservation. Many a 
technician can do an effective job of putting across 
to his audience, be they farmers, bankers, school 
teachers, service club members, or garden club 
members, the ideas he wishes them to have and 
to understand. Many group meetings owe their 
success to the ability of the technician to arouse 
interest and to keep that interest alive. The tech- 





nician who can “handle” himself in front of a 
group, and can put his thoughts in such a man- 
ner that he gets a favorable reception and desired 
action, is the type of technician who is often most 
successful in getting conservation on the land. 
Grover F. Brown. 


TROPICAL KUDZU 

(Continued from page 65) 
of making a rather definite effort after these men 
return to us at the end of the war to get each of 
them to write a report of promising plants that 
were observed, particularly on the Pacific Is ands. 
Many of these islands were little known before the 
war. It may be that information gleaned from our 
people will suggest post-war plant exploration 
which might yield rich returns. 

Plants introduced into this country as a result 
of observations made by our men engaged in the 
destructive business of war may have real value 
in our future agriculture. Thus, Southern farm 
boys fighting in distant ands, in looking for old 
friends, may have found new and useful plants 
that will help save the soils and improve the agri- 
culture of their native Southland. 








FIRST BOW 
Recently issued is Volume 1, Number 1, of The 
Journal of the Soil Conservation Service of New 
South Wales. Leading article is by the Hon. W. 
J. McKell, M.L.A., Premier and Colonial Treas- 
urer, who writes: “The battle against man-made 
erosion will be long and continuous, for the menace 
of erosion is ever present; but the decks have 
been cleared for action and now the action has 
begun. It is a fight which can be won; it is one 

which we cannot afford to lose.” 








WHO? WHERE? WHAT? 

J. B. Ketcham, county agent, Warsaw, N. Y., 
has an excellent idea, well worth adoption else- 
where. In a recent letter to all cooperators in Wy- 
oming County—on one sheet—he briefly and 
clearly tabulated the duties of the local offices of 
the Extension Service, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency, and the Soil Conservation Service. 
He listed locations, names of those in charge, and 
telephone numbers. Then he noted the kind of in- 
formation, counsel and help which each of the 
offices is prepared to supply. He left no room for 
confusion among farmers as to lines of responsi- 
bility and services, demonstrated that there is no 
overlapping of functions, made it easier for farm- 
ers to do business. 
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HE Cartographic Division of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service was a key link in the chain 


which produced the maps and charts required by 
_ the armed forces for prosecution of the war. It 
occupied this position primarily because of its ex- 
perience in producing similar materials for the 
_ Soil Conservation Service for more than 10 years. 


Some of the major items were topographic maps, 


_ planimetric maps, aeronautical charts, photo-maps, 
_ aerial photographs, intelligence photographs, radar 
charts, bomb target charts, instrument trainer 
charts, fire plan charts, landing charts, nautical 
charts, long range navigation (“loran’’) charts, 
and various other materials. Some of the work 
_ performed still has a high security classification 


and can not be described at this time. The follow- 
ing are some of the more than 15 War and Navy 


- organizations for whom work was performed: 


War Department: 
Corps of Engineers 
Army Map Service 
Army Air Forces, Aeronautical Chart Service 
Army Air Forces, Film Library 


Navy Department: 
Hydrographic Office 
Visual Design Research Laboratory 
Bureau of Aeronautics 
Bureau of Yards and Docks 


In the years preceding World War II, Ameri- 
can military experts carefully developed their 


E plans for M-Day, a hypothetical date on which the 


production facilities of this country might be mo- 
bilized for national defense, according to precon- 


ceived plan. Actually M-Day for our Cartographic 


Division was in September 1941, about three 
months before Pearl Harbor. On this date a re- 
quest was made by the Corps of Engineers of the 
War Department to produce 109 topographic maps 
at a scale of 1:20,000 with a 20-foot contour in- 
terval of an area in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia. (See Corps of Engineers 
map.) 

This work was part of the National Defense 
Program and covered one of the areas considered 


, as a likely spot of invasion. It is difficult today to 








Nore.—The author is cartographic engineer, Soil Conservation Service, 


Beltsville, Md. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C, 1945 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS FOR THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


look back and justify our invasion fears of 1941. 
However, at that time an invasion was considered 
a real possibility, and the area assigned to the 
Soil Conservation Service for producing topo- 
graphic maps was, according to military experts, 
a part of one of the places on the East Coast most 
Suitable for an invasion. The area between that 
assigned to the Soil Conservation Service and the 
coast was assigned to two other federal mapping 
organizations. 

The specifications required the use of new aerial 
photographs, and therefore, one of the first steps 
was to make an aerial survey of the entire area. 
Since the majority of our peacetime mapping work 
involved the production of planimetric maps, only 
a relatively few pieces of stereo-photogrammet- 
ric equipment capable of plotting topography had 
been procured. On a topographic mapping proj- 
ect, the area compiled per man day with stereo- 
photogrammetric equipment is only a fraction of 
the area that can be mapped by planimetry alone 
during the same time. Equipment limitations 
made it necessary to devise new methods in order 
to comply with delivery requirements, as new 
equipment was not available in less than 214 years. 
The method developed was one which utilized ex- 
isting stereo-photogrammetric equipment and field 
surveying methods. The magnitude of this project 
is indicated by the approximately 6,200 lineal miles 
of level lines, together with approximately 1,000 
miles of traverse. The 6,200 miles of level lines is 
almost equal to the distance from Washington, 
D. C., to Tokyo, Japan, and the 1,000 miles of 
traverse lines approximate the distance from 
Washington to Omaha. Specifications issued by 
the Corps of Engineers, in general, stated that 90 
percent of all clearly identifiable features should be 
located on the map within 1/50-inch of their true 
geographic position, and that 90 percent of all con- 
tours should be within one-half of the contour in- 
terval. In order to meet these requirements with 
the equipment available, approximately 1,250 con- 
trol points were identified and located by surveys 
and approximately 950,000 spot elevations deter- 
mined. The manuscript maps were compiled at a 
scale of 1:12,000, color separation drawings made 
at 1:20,000, and the final maps reproduced at a 
scale of 1:31,680. At a later date the reproduction 
of the maps compiled by the Forest Service (shown 
by heavy outline on the Corps of Engineers Map) 
was assigned to the Soil Conservation Service. 
Reproduction was required in four colors, i.e., cul- 
ture in black, drainage in blue, woodland in green, 
and topography in brown. A total of 520,000 
printed maps was delivered to the War Depart- 
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ment and as each map was in four colors, a total 
of 2,080,000 impressions was made. Approxi- 
mately 30 tons of paper were used in printing the 
maps on this project. 


In May of 1942 the topographic mapping pro- 


gram was getting well under way when a request 
was received from the Army Map Service to pro- 


duce maps of several camp and maneuver areas. 


By this time Selective Service was inducting thou- 
sands of men each month and camps were being 
constructed in which to quarter and train these 
men. Maps of these areas were required immedi- 


ately. The urgency of this work necessitated the use : 
of all available personnel and equipment. With the 


assistance of the Regional Cartographic Divisions 
planimetric maps showing all cultural and drain- 


age features, at scales ranging from 1:62,500 to 


1:125,000, were produced of approximately 13,000 
square miles in 60 days. In some cases topography 


was required to be taken from an old topographic 


map, and adjusted to the new planimetric map. 


Most of this project was produced by working on 
a three-shift basis with each shift working some 
overtime. 

Long before the topographic mapping program 


Aeronautical Chart Service of the Army Air — 
Forces requested the Cartographic Division to 


compile 140 aeronautical charts covering about 
one-third of the United States. 


I 
) 


was completed for the Corps of Engineers, the | 


(See Army Air — 
Forces map.) These charts were for defense and 
training. The size of this program, considering — 
the commitments already made to the Corps of 
Engineers for topographic mapping, was far be-— 











yond the available facilities in Washington, and, © 


therefore, assistance was requested from the Re- 
gional Cartographic Divisions. A substantial por- 
tion of this program was completed in regional 
offices. 


quired information on one or occasionally two 


boards where the information to be shown was 
very complex, in order to avoid registration diffi- 
The required number of copy negatives — 
were made of each board, and color separation was — 


culties. 


effected by lithography. 


By this time the defensive stage of the war was | 


rapidly drawing to a close and plans were under 
way to take the initiative. This, of course, re- 


quired various types of maps and charts of for-— 


eign areas. The United States first took offensive 


action in North Africa and, as might be expected, | 
this was the first theater of war in which we com- 


= 


In addition to compiling the charts, this | 
program called for the delivery of color separation — 
reproduction negatives. The method used on this © 
program was to compile and draft all of the re- | 
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TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS FOR THE ARMY MAP’ SERVICE 


piled and reproduced maps. Naturally, our work 
was completed long before ground operations 
started. Although we did not have any one large 


| specific project in North Africa, a great many 
miscellaneous maps, 


bomb target charts, etc., 
were produced in this area. Another type of early 
offensive operation on which our facilities were 
utilized, was in preparing some of the material 
used to plan and execute various commando raids. 
As an example we produced some of the material 
used on the famous Dieppe raid. When the ma- 


| terials were being produced we did not know ex- 
_ actly what they would be used for, or when they 


would be used; however, the personnel who pro- 


| duced these materials were not greatly surprised 


to read of the commando raid in the newspapers 
at a later date. Only the personnel who actually 
produced the materials had knowledge of the area 
covered by the maps. 

One of the most interesting and also one of the 
most difficult projects was the preparation of 


_ topographic maps covering approximately 34,000 
| square miles in Northern Italy for the Army Map 


Service. (See Army Map Service Map.) These 


maps were at a scale of 1:50,000 with a 50-foot 


contour interval. Again the Regional Cartographic 


_ Divisions played a very important part. This pro- 
_ gram was handled largely on an assembly-line 
basis with a portion of the work first being per- 
- formed in Washington where the necessary large 
equipment was available, forwarded to the regions 
for drafting, and then returned to Washington 


for final editing and preparation of reproduction 
negatives. Numerous difficulties were encountered 
on this project in meeting the required delivery 
schedule. Available Italian maps, aerial photo- 
graphs, and other intelligence information were 
used in producing these maps. Quite frequently 
aerial photographs of various areas in Italy would 
be received within a very few days after the photo- 
graphs were made. On more than one occasion, 
personnel were detailed to Washington from the 
regions in order to assure compliance with War 
Department delivery requirements. Assistance 
was also obtained from the U. S. Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

On the Italian project the Army Map Service 
requested the delivery of photographic color proofs 
on all completed sheets. A reasonably satisfactory 
method of preparing color photographic proofs 
by “projection” was in use by the Army Map 
Service at that time; however, the contrast be- 
tween the various colors by the method then in 
use was far from satisfactory. The use of color 
proofs when colors are not clear and distinct in- 
creases editing time and also increases the possi- 
bility of errors in the final maps. Errors in maps 
can cause the loss of many lives and mean success 
or failure of a military venture. A “contact” color 
photographic method of proving maps before re- 
production was developed by the Division that is 
superior to all other known methods of color photo- 
graphic proving. This method is in general use 
today. 

As the work in Italy was about completed, an- 
other assignment was made by the Army Map Ser- 
vice which included the preparation of topographic 
maps covering portions of the Islands of Java and 
Madura. These maps were probably the most com- 
plicated of all. Eleven colors were required to 
show adequately all of the required information. 
Again a portion of the work was assigned to 
the Regional Offices and the U.S. Forest Service. 

With completion of the Java-Madura project our 
work for the Army Map Service was finished. By 
agreement between Aeronautical Chart Service 
and Army Map Service, the facilities of the Soil 
Conservation Service available to the War Depart- 
ment were to be utilized entirely by the Army Air 
Forces. Our first assignment was to prepare 
charts covering various groups of Islands in the 
West and Southwest Pacific. (See Army Air 
Forces map.) This was closely followed by an as- 
signment to compile aeronautical charts of all of 
the Japanese Islands from below Formosa north 
through Sakhalin Island. Jt is interesting to re- 
member the argument between many of the per- 
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CHARTS FOR THE ARMY AIR FORCES 


sonnel to see who would get to work on the Tokyo 
sheet. Before this sheet was completed, a substan- 
tial portion of the employees of the Cartographic 
Division had something to do with it. Some of 
the photographs taken on the Doolittle raid, to- 
gether with others taken at a later date, were used 
im preparing these charts. 

After the Japenese charts were completed, vari- 
ous assignments were received which included 
areas in Korea, China, French-Indo-China, and 
Malaya. 

Two types of charts were prepared for the 
Army Air Forces, one generally known as “aero- 
nautical charts,” and the other “flight charts.’”’ The 
aeronautical charts are generally at a scale of 
1:250,000, 1:500,000, or 1:1,000,000 and cover 
most of the world. The flight charts are generally 
used for flights between large bases and are at a 
scale of 1:1,000,000. Several of the aeronautical 
and flight charts have been compiled many times, 
as better source material became available. The 
total area covered by aeronautical and flight 
charts, including water areas and recompilations 
due to new information being secured, was in ex- 
cess of 11,000,000 square miles. 
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There have been a great many relatively small | 
jobs completed which are not included in the ma- | 
jor projects listed above. These jobs ranged in | 
cost from a few hundred dollars up to 20 to 25 | 
thousand dollars each. Many of these jobs were | 
more difficult than the larger ones mentioned above | 
where definite delivery schedules were established. | 
Some were of an experimental or development | 
nature while others were purely emergency work 
and required a continuous 24 hour day, 7-day week 
effort until completed. On one particularly rush | 
job we had overnight ‘air messenger service be- | 
tween Washington and London. ee. 3 

One of our development projects was to produce =| 
a chart which would have the same features ap- | 
pearing in the same form as the electronic image 
on a radar scope. This involved considerable re- | 
search, including flights in a B-24 bomber to ob- | 
serve the radar scope in flight operation, etc. AS 
combination of our development, together with | 





finally adopted. This type of chart is entirely dif- 
ferent from the usual maps and charts as many | 
of the ground features do not appear on the radar | 
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(Continued on page 82) — . =| 
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Grassland farming proves successful in Vermont. 


HORTLY after the White River Soil Conserva- 
tion District was established, the board of su- 
pervisors and the planning staff began to realize 
that some particularly knotty problems would have 
to be solved on many farms if erosion were to be 
halted. Croplands on our farms can be a night- 


mare to the soil conservationist trying to plan row 


crops. He must deal with variable soil types, ex- 
treme and uneven gradients, seepage areas, ledges, 
boulders. 

On the Montpelier soil group, for example, ledges 
outcrop on a north-south line at approximately a 
45-degree angle, with uneven pockets of soil be- 
tween outcrops. North-South plowing and cultiva- 
tion is imperative on such lands, regardless of the 
degree or direction of slope. Montpelier soils are 
found across the entire northern third of the dis- 
trict. 

In other areas district land is of an undulating 
nature, due to erosional and glacial processes over 
the ages.. Hard pans scattered unevenly force 
ground water to the surface in hit or miss fashion. 
Soil type changes occur so frequently that soil 
maps are unlikely to present the soil condition in 
sufficient detail. 

The most satisfactory solution to these prob- 
lems seemed to be for farmers to turn to grassland 
farming. There was need, however, to inquire into 
local experience to provide moral support for such 
a program. 

One of the early requests for assistance received 


_by the district came from Joseph and Claude Belle- 


* 


2 


- feuille of Tunbridge, Vt. Father and son had de- 


Note.—The author is district conservationist, Soil Conservation Ser- 


.- Randolph, Vt. 


Grassland Farming 


in Vermont. 


By L. Stanford Altpeter 






Timothy was held back by the damp, cold spring, but tall 
oatgrass kept right on growing on the Joseph Paquette 
farm, Bethel, Vt. 
veloped a herd with an excellent record for pro- 
duction. Production was on the increase. In 1940 
they had attained a herd average of about 375 
pounds of butterfat per cow. In 1941 this average 
jumped to 417 pounds of butterfat—significant in 
view of the fact that a large part of the herd was 

made up of first and second calf heifers. 

The Bellefeuilles for nearly twenty years had 
been on a strictly grass land program. “Wouldn’t 
be bothered with corn silage,” they said. 

Another early cooperator was Clifton Chadwick 
of Randolph Center, also a devotee of grassland. . 
With approximately 1514 acres of meadowland, 
Chadwick had been wintering 19 head of stock, 
including 11 high grade milkers, one bull, one 
horse and five young cattle. In addition he ranged 
on the meadow a flock of 1,000 laying hens. A half 
acre of meadow was planted to corn each year for 
poultry shade. 

Down on the bottomland at South Randolph, 
Guy Young was doing wonders with hay produc- 
tion. On approximately 17 acres he produced 
enough hay to winter an excellent herd of 20 


TO 


Jersey milkers, a bull, a dozen young animals and 
a team of horses. Young hadn’t turned a furrow 
in 16 years! He had, of course, fertilized heavily— 
about 18 loads of manure on every acre every year, 
all backed up by phosphate. Young got lots of hay, 
fully as high milk production as when he had 
grown corn, and the cost of his milk was lower. 

Even a casual examination of weather and soil 
conditions revealed the reason for the success of 
these three farmers. An annual rainfall of 40 
inches with excellent summer distribution, a cool, 
clear climate due to neighboring mountain ranges, 
and limestone soils, all spelled first-rate growing 
conditions for grasses and legumes. 

_ These and other examples of success with grass- 
land farming added up to a fairly imposing record. 
In the three instances cited, and in most others, 
no silage of any sort was used. Fact of greatest 
interest was not that a few farmers had been 
found who didn’t bother to raise corn, but rather 
that these farmers were outstanding dairymen 
and community leaders. They were sound oper- 
ators financially. Bellefeuille and Chadwick are 
leading each of the two local dairy improvement 
associations in total butterfat production. 

The whole subject of grassland farming in the 
dairy section is both fascinating and complicated. 
Greatest barrier to the adoption of this type of 
farming on the rough farms in the area proved 
to be the fear of the effect of drought on hay pro- 
duction. Many farmers believed that growing 
corn silage provided greater assurance of adequate 
winter roughage than an all-grass program. 

The district staff, however, leaned to the opin- 
ion that the greatest hazards to hay crops are low 
fertility and poor choice of species—not drought. 

Fertility levels were low as a result of erosional 
losses and of failure to replace plant foods removed 
in crop form. The average farmer believed the 
old adage that a wise man lets someone else do the 
experimenting. 

Arrangements were made in 1941 with the Ver- 
mont Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
regional SCS nursery division to establish three 
series of grass and legume plots, one of which was 
carefully located on shallow, ledgy soil on a south- 
erly slope. Careful observation of these plots 

- taught the district staff much about the adaptation 
of species to site. 

While these plots were being watched, members 
of the district staff lost no opportunity to help a 
cooperator in the management of hay or pasture 
lands. Outstanding results were publicized. The 
comparative fertility requirements of all crops 
produced locally, including various hay mixtures, 
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was stressed in farm visits. No aspect of hay or 
pasture management was overlooked. 

By 1943, the staff felt that it had acquired 
enough information to prove that heavy crops of 
hay could be raised during dry years. Sizeable 
meadows on some of the coarsest, poorest soil in 
the district (outwash terrace soil from acid ma- 
terials), were seeded to various combinations of 
tall oat grass, northern brome, orchard grass, al- 
falfa, ladino clover and—as a safety factor—alsike 
and red clover. Emphasis was placed on deep- 
rooted plants in order to overcome low surface 
moisture, high surface temperatures and leaching 
losses. Careful seeding, fertilizing and harvesting 
schedules were worked out. All work was carried 
out by farm owners and all materials except small 
amounts of special seed were purchased by them. 

Minimum lime recommendations were one ton 
per acre plowed under, and another ton harrowed 
into the surface. Six to eight loads of manure 
reinforced with phosphate, 30 to 40 pounds of 
boron, and not less than 40 pounds of available 
potash in commercial form were also harrowed 
into the surface before seeding. Seeding was done 
with a hand seeder and the area immediately 
cultipacked. 

The greatest stress was placed upon early seed- 
ing (not later than May 1), regular annual fertil- 


izer applications and early harvesting. The best - 


results occurred when fertilizer was applied about 
the first week in October. The standard top dress- 
ing is the same as at time of seeding, but without 
boron or lime. The soil is checked periodically for 
lime needs and the plants for indications of other 
deficiencies. 








The type of outwash terrace soil on which the mixture of 

tall oat and other grasses did so well. The clump of tall 

oatgrass placed in the foreground for picture purposes 

became established and finally matured without further 
attention. 




















Partially matured stand of tall oatgrass, orchard grass, 
brome grass, ladino clover, red clover and alfalfa. Joseph 
Paquette farm. 


This treatment of haylands may appear to be 
excessively fussy for an ordinary farmer, yet it 
is this attention to the needs of good hay that has 
brought home to cooperators in this district a bet- 
ter appreciation of the possibilities of grassland 
farming. 

The experience of Eli and Joseph Paquette of 
Bethel, another congenial father and son team, il- 
lustrates this point. These operators picked a 214 
acre-chunk of outwash terrace that had been 
“corned to death” because they and their predeces- 
sors couldn’t raise hay on it. 

The mixture used was decided partly by avail- 
ability of seed and partly out of the desire to make 
comparative observations. It consisted of 4 pounds 
of tall oat grass, 4 pounds of orchard grass, 2 
pounds of brome grass, 5 pounds of alfalfa, one 
pound of ladino clover and 3 pounds of red clover 
per acre. The results have been so outstanding 
and so uniform (1944 was one of the dryest sum- 
mers on record in Vermont) that this stand has 
received widespread attention. The tall oat grass 
has been outstanding, although it is felt that the 
presence of orchard grass and brome grass tends 
to provide the support that gives this stand such a 
striking appearance. The associated plants mature 
uniformly. ' 

Although there are many acres of ladino and 
timothy on the heavier soils of this farm, the 
Paquettes state that their herd of Holsteins not 
only shows decided preference for the hay grown 
on this poor piece of land, but jump about 10 per- 


cent in production when fed on it. The stand has 
now been cut for three years and has shown no 
sign of deterioration. As expected, alfalfa is not so 
heavy as might be wished, but it is felt that con- 
tinued attention to lime and fertilizer will be re- 
flected by a better alfalfa stand at the next seeding. 
Although the annual cut has not been weighed, the 
owners estimate the 1944 yield at 4 tons. It has 
been fully as great in 1945. 

The Paquettes are not only unconcerned about 
“fussiness” in hay management, but have recently 
announced that when the war is over they plan 
to drop their canning corn and grow hay alone on 
their cropland. The Paquettes heretofore took 
great pride in their corn. This pride has now been 
shifted to hay. They have thriftily used waste 
cobs and husks from the canning factory, plus 
stover, for silage. They plan to use grass silage 
in the future. This course of action was not sug- 
gested by the farm planner. The decision has been 
reached by the Paquettes, themselves, through ob- 
servation of the results which they obtained 
through more careful management of hay on their 
farm. " 

What would one expect such a program to con- 
tribute on established grass'and farms with high 
production records such as that of the Bellefeuille’s 
mentioned above? On this farm the roughage im- 
provement program coincided with the maturing 
of a really outstanding breeding program. Joseph 
Bellefeuille who handles the feeding of the herd 
feels that improved roughage has contributed 
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heavily toward the following, startling HIR but- 
terfat production record. 


1940 375 Ibs. 
1941 417 lbs. 
1942 468 lbs. 


The Bellefeuille herd, in 1944, attained an aver- 
age milk production per cow of 11,095 pounds. 
This is the highest 2X average ever recorded by 
an American herd of the Jersey breed, according 
to the American Jersey Cattle Club. It was the 
highest level of milk production attained by any 
Jersey herd in the nation, in 1944, and the second 
highest butterfat production the same year, regard- 
less of milking frequencies. Incidentally, profit 
above feed costs for this herd was $389 per cow 
in 1944. The Bellefeuilles have long led their herd 
improvement association in low unit cost of milk 
production. 

Although the concern of the district governing 
board with respect to strictly grassland farming 
was, and still remains, primarily for ‘problem 
farms,” to its amazement farmers began to take 
matters into their own hands. Once the possibil- 
ities of grassland farming were fully realized, co- 
operators began shifting to an all-grass program 
so rapidly that it became difficult to keep district 
records up to date. The color of the soils map 
meant nothing to a cooperator who had made up 
his mind to dispense with corn silage. Approxi- 
mately half of the cooperators are in grass at the 
present time. 

Here again, coincidence no doubt has played an 
important part. For many farmers, the district 
hayland and pasture programs pointed a way out 
of the problems created by the wartime labor 
shortages. The experience of Clyde Estabrook of 
Randolph illustrates this well. In early March of 
1943, Estabrook telephoned the district office to 
announce that he had lost his hired man, and that 
if he couldn’t cut down on labor somehow he’d 
have to cut down on his milking herd. What did 
the district staff think about an all-grass program 
on his farm? 

Estabrook didn’t reduce the size of his herd. He 
didn’t reduce the volume of much needed milk 
taken each morning to the milk plant. He didn’t 
find another hired man. He didn’t need one. He 
adopted grassland farming. Of course, 21 milkers 
and 15 young stock are a lot of animals for one 
man to take care of, but somehow Estabrook found 
time last year not only to take care of them well, 
but also to saw out 200 thousand shingles. He got 
out most of the logs for these also. This spring he 
even found time to paint his barns without assis- 


1943 532 Ibs. 
1944 611 Ibs. 
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tance. Estabrook is just a shade over five feet tall, 


and slight of build at that. : 

Grassland farming adds up to maximum con- 
servation farming and fits naturally into a family- 
sized dairy operation. 


CARTOGRAPHY AT WAR 
(Continued from page 78) 
scope and many features normally subordinated 
on maps and charts are of primary importance in 
radar navigation. 

Prior to January 1945 the work performed for 
the Navy Department consisted of a number of 
small jobs; however, at this time a formal agree- 
ment was signed, making our reproduction facili- 
ties. available to the Navy Hydrographic Office. 
Shortly after this agreement was signed the vol- 
ume of work for the Navy increased to where our 
entire reproduction facilities were assigned to pro- 
ducing nautical and naval aeronautical charts. 
When hostilities ended there were a considerable 
number of nautical charts on the presses. 

Another reasonably small project which con- 
tinued throughout most of the war period was the 
compilation of aerial photo-maps. Photo-maps 
were prepared of a great many military areas 
throughout the United States and some foreign 
areas. The largest photo-map project covered ap- 
proximately 25,000 square miles and was used in 
the Link trainer program. 

In complying with the requests of the War and 
Navy Departments, it frequently has been neces- 
sary to discontinue all except the most pressing 
cartographic work for the Soil Conservation Ser- 


vice. Those responsible for establishing Service — 
policies agreed that the type of work being per- — 


formed for the War and Navy Departments should. 


be given first priority. 

Throughout the war period some operations 
were on a two-shift basis and for a considerable 
period three shifts were required. For several 


months while one project was in operation two - 


11-hour shifts per day on the basis of 13 days 
“on” and one day “off? were required. Informa- 


tion is not available regarding the total number ~ 


of hours overtime worked (in excess of 48 hours 
per week) but I am sure this figure is quite large. 
Since September 1941 the work performed for wa 
agencies amounted to about $2,000,000. 








Where are we going in agriculture? What is bein lan 

for land-hungry veterans? These and many other arpene pes 
tions will be discussed in coming issues of SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION Magazine. Subscriptions may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printi 
Washington, D. C.; rinting Office, 


$1 per year, domestic. 
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Hope Quickens in Eden Valley — 


Water Program Moves Ahead 
By A. E. MeClymonds 


RANSFER of the Water Conservation and 

Utilization Program from the Farm Security 
Administration to the Soil Conservation Service 
became effective in July. Immediately involved 
were 1325 families and 120,000 acres of irrigated 
land in 17 Western States. In announcing the shift 
of responsibility John A. Goe, Area Director, ex- 
plained: “Popularly known as the Wheeler-Case 
program, it has for its purpose the development 
of irrigation projects in the Western States 
through joint operation of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Interior. The Act of 1939 
authorizes the Department of Agriculture to de- 
velop lands for production under irrigation, ac- 
quire and divide lands into farms of suitable size, 
select families for occupancy, and sell developed 
farms to qualified operators. Such developments 
follow construction of large dams and other fa- 
cilities by the Department of the Interior which 
make possible the utilization of water on land by 
farm families.” 

One of the projects referred to in this transfer 
is in the sagebrush country of Western Wyoming, 
called Eden Valley. It is located along the high- 
way to Yellowstone Park, 40 miles north of Rock 
Springs, Wyo. This project has had a rather dra- 
matic past. It had its beginning in 1906, when a 
private irrigation company constructed the first 














Nore.—The author is regional conservator, Soil Conservation Service, 


Lincoln, Neb. 
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of faith borne of dependable water. 














of the older homes which has been improved because 





prior to 


Main canal loaded to very last inch of capacity 
being cleaned out. 





One of the new homes built on project as result of confi- 
dence of people in Wheeler-Case program. 


Guard rails installed as safety precaution at a turnout. 
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diversion dam on Big Sandy River, and built the 
canals for delivering water to lands which had 
been patented to the State under the authority of 
the Carey Act. The first settlers arrived in 
1910. Due to the slowness with which the area was 
settled and water rights contracted for, the orig- 
inal company and two succeeding companies ex- 
perienced serious financial difficulties during the 
30 years of project operations. 

In 1941 the federal government acquired the in- 

terest of the last of these companies and initiated 
development of an expanded project under author- 
ity of an item in the 1940 Interior Appropriation 
Act. Plans included construction by the Bureau 
of Reclamation of a storage reservoir on Big 
Sandy River which would insure late season water 
for lands being farmed under irrigation and pro- 
vide water for an additional 10,000 acres. The 
Department of Agriculture was to take care of the 
preparation of the project for the efficient use of 
irrigation water and the sub-division and sale of 
the new lands to qualified farm operators. Some 
of the reservoirs are located at an elevation of 
11,000 feet. When construction was halted by the 
War Production Board the Department operated 
the system and utilized its maintenance equipment 
for repair of the existing distribution system and 
development of privately owned lands for more 
effective use of water. Heavy construction work 
has been at more or less of a standstill since 1942. 
-In interim the local project manager relied. on 
inadequate ‘“‘baling-wire’’ methods to effect many 
repairs and to restore the irrigation system to a 
point where it would function well. 

One of the first jobs undertaken before the shut- 
down was the dredging of the first mile and a half 
of intake canal. This canal carried the water from 
the Big Sandy River to an off-channel reservoir. 
Twelve-thousand cubic yards of sand and silt were 
removed. The concrete drops on the intake canal 
were repaired. Both the inlet and outlet portals of 
the tunnel through which the waters of the reser- 
voir are released were in dangerous condition but 
have now been repaired. 

The main distribution canal has now been 
dredged and 22,000 cubic yards of silt have been 
removed. Thirty percent more water can be car- 


ried safely. To get water to many of the higher 


points and on certain pieces of land, loading the 
canal beyond the safety point had been a common 
practice. Through the installation of a siphon and 
side laterals, this situation has been corrected and 
now the canal is loaded within accepted safety 
capacity. i 

The main canal banks, where passing through 
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certain open areas because of high winds during 
the irrigation season, were severely damaged in 
many places by wave action. These banks have 
been protected with riprapping and other erosion 
resistent materials. The headgates and diversion 
gates, none of which was equipped with safety 
walks or guard rails, have had all such installa- 
tions completed. 

Much land leveling has been done, altogether 
about 2,000 acres on 40 different farms. Many soil 
surveys have been made, crop rotations have been 
worked out, pastures and hay meadows have been 
established. Dairy barns, livestock sheds, and 
homes show material improvement in appearance. 
Improvements in the Valley are a result of the 
faith that farmers and ranchers have in the pros- 
pects lighted up by Wheeler-Case program in their 
community. 

“The leveling done on parts of my farm will 
make it possible for me to plant and irrigate some 
10 to 12 acres of land which, previously, I have 
been unable to use,’ comments Robert W. Greig. 

“One old, abandoned canal was filled in, and 17 
acres of crop land, which was full of little gullies, 
was smoothed out and should produce double the 
crop hereafter,’ says Clarence N. Mershon. 

Practically all farming operations in the Valley 
are mechanized. Tractors, haying equipment, and 
other mechanical tools are the rule. Farmers are 
interested chiefly in livestock and hay. Some root 
crops are raised, and increased production results 
on practically all fields on which new systems have 
been established. In fact, 100 bushels of oats to 
the acre was not uncommon in 1944 as contrasted. 
to the former maximum of 25 to 40 bushels. 

Among the many problems on this project were 
the uncertainty of water delivery, the improper 
preparation of fields for irrigation, the severe 
erosion in some of the supply ditches, the season- 
after-season silting in other ditches, the badly con- 
structed or installed drops and turnout boxes, the 
poor drainage and the salting of many areas. 
Severe erosion, induced by inadequate provisions 
for water disposal, was apparent throughout the 
area. 

Today the picture is quite different. Most of 
the supply ditches have been cleaned out. Many 
of the distribution systems have been improved 
through the establishment of drops that are tech- 
nically good, and economically constructed and in- 
stalled. Erosion and silt in the distribution system 
is practically at a standstill. Much land has been 
leveled. Good distribution has been effected. Some 
drainage has already been established. Flushing 

(Continued on page 91) 














MOOTH brome is truly a farmer-stockman’s 
grass. As a panacea for a great number of agri- 
cultural headaches, it’s fast putting the proverbial 
county-fair patent medicine barker to shame. You 
see, smooth brome does do the job. 
The ever-increasing popularity of this grass is 


giving it an important place in meeting the Na- 


tion’s annual 160 million pound seed requirement. 
According to F. D. Keim, chairman of the De- 
partment of Agronomy at the Nebraska College 
of Agriculture there will be a million acres of 
Smooth brome in Nebraska by 1950. 

The phenomenal increase of smooth brome 
acreage is due to the value of the grass as live- 
stock feed, for conservation purposes, and for 
seed. Its large quantity of tough fibrous roots 
make it an excellent sod binder which can stand 
considerable abuse as well as silting and flooding. 

According to R. L. Throckmorton, head of the 
Agronomy Department, Kansas State College, 
smooth brome in its region of adoptation and when 
mixed with alfalfa or clover, has no equal for hay 
or pasture. It is rapidly assuming the place long 


held by bluegrass. 


Note.—The author is chief, regional agronomy division, Soil Conser- 


_ yation Service, Lincoln, Neb. 





Terraces empty onto this brome-alfalfa pasture, seeded 
in 1939, Marshall County, Kan. 


It is being used as a soil-conserving plant in 
rotations, for planting on steep cultivated slopes 
and in field draws, for buffer strips, for sod flumes 
and terrace outlets, for headlands around the 
fields, for roadside plantings, and . . . well, what- 
ever the agricultural headache, give agricultural- 
ists time and they’ll come up with smooth brome 
as the answer, and be justified in doing so. 

As a cash crop from Canada through the eastern 
parts of South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas on 
dry-farmed land, and farther west on irrigated 
land, smooth brome bows its head to no other 
grass. And, according to many farmers and stock- 
men, to no other crop. For increasing livestock 
production, for reducing winter feed needs, and 
for protectnig land from erosion it is unexcelled 
in the area mentioned. The cash return from the 
seed alone makes many a crop take a fifth-row 
gallery seat. 

Once introduced in a community, the acreage 
of smooth brome can grow by leaps and bounds. 
In Pawnee County, Neb., none was being grown in 
1935, according to D. E. Hutchinson, Nebraska Ex- 
tension soil conservationist although it was in 
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this county that one of the first trial plantings 
was made back in 1898. Now, more than 1,000 of 
the 1,300 farmers in the country are producing 
this hardy, long-lived perennial which provides 
excellent spring, early summer, and late fall pas- 
ture, as well as a high quality hay which, if har- 
vested at the proper time, is nearly equal in 
protein content to alfalfa. And in Gage County 
alone there were over 31,000 acres of smooth 
brome in 1944. 


Typical of the many experiences farmers have 
had with this grass is the one related by the Rev- 
erend Peter C. Krey. Cooperating with the Cass 
County, Neb., Soil Conservation District, Krey had 
180 acres of smooth brome in various combina- 
tions with alfalfa, sweet clover, and red clover. 
In 1943 he grazed 100 steers on this grass. In 
1944, he harvested 42,000 pounds of seed, and 
from August on pastured 135 head of cattle on the 
acreage and had feed to spare. The income that 
year from the 237-acre farm on which no grain 
was grown was $6,500. 

One of the oldest stands of smooth brome in the 
Northern Great Plains is on the J. B. Ryan farm, 
Holt County, Neb. The first planting was made on 
this unit in about 1900—20 years after its intro- 
duction into the United States. Seeded by Michael 
Holland, owner of the unit at that time, the origi- 
nal plot has furnished seed for all subsequent 
plantings. In the spring of 1944, Ryan harvested 
32,000 pounds of seed from 150 acres. 


From waterways and turn-rows alone, Vernon 
Cates, near Lyons, Neb., a cooperator with the 
Burt County Soil Conservation District, harvested 
1,500 pounds of seed. Smooth brome seeded 5 
years ago on bindweed-infested land on which 
sweet clover volunteered provided excellent pas- 
ture and held the bindweed under control, is the 
report of James Wardell, near Arlington. Herman 
Dinklage, Wisner, a cooperator with the Wayne 
County Soil Conservation District, has 140 acres 
of smooth brome and alfalfa and says that an acre 
will produce more beef than will an acre of corn. 


David McCreath, Douglas County, Kan., state 
champion grass grower in Kansas for 1944, won 
his award on the returns he obtained from 16 
acres of this grass. Seeding 20 pounds of seed per 
acre in September, he harvested 6,200 pounds of 
seed the following July and took off 920 bales of 
hay averaging 6014 pounds per bale. Later that 
Same year when the second growth came on, he 
sold the young, green grass to a local dehydrater 
for $4 per ton. The grass returned $108 an acre. 


George Whitcomb, Chase County, Kan., said 
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that of all grasses, both native and tame which 
are adapted to his farm, smooth brome is his fav- 


orite. 


stock through a longer grazing season than any 


other grass and undoubtedly is more palatable to 


all classes of livestock.” 


As this grass in many cases becomes sod-bound 


after a few years’ growth, farmers are seeding it 
in mixture with alfalfa. Joe Caplin, Holt county, 


“Smooth Brome,” he said, “will carry more live- 


Neb., one of the outstanding pioneer bromegrass 


raisers in the Northern Great Plains, said that 
smooth brome and alfalfa were ideal companion 


crops and seem to do better when seeded together 


than when seeded alone. 

“Bromegrass tends to become sod-bound quicker 
when sown alone,” he said. “This means it has 
used up available nitrogen in the soil. Mixing it 
with alfalfa takes care of this problem. ~ 

“Thousands of head of more cattle could be 
carried in Holt county, if the adapted land were 
in smooth brome. It and alfalfa have been more 
profitable to me than corn, and on top of that, I 
don’t have to worry about soil erosion or getting 
my corn planted during wet springs. And when 
the ground is broken up and rotated, the crops pro- 
duce much more.” 

Smooth brome and alfalfa served a definite pur- 
pose to C. B. Mehrens, Washington County, Neb., 
a cooperator with the Papio Soil Conservation 
District. 

“T had a hillside which had been plowed for 
crops,’ Mehrens said. “The place was a source of 
trouble because silt washed down from the hill 
onto the farmyard. Since establishing.the mixture, 


there has been no run-off water or washing of silt. 


from the hill, and now I get a good production of 
hay and pasture on the hillside.” 

An outstanding proponent of smooth brome- 
alfalfa mixture is F. D.. Allington, a supervisor of 


the Gage County, Neb., Soil Conservation District, 


who operates a 680-acre unit. 
Allington said recently, “Smooth brome and 


alfalfa produce the largest amount of excellent 


quality hay of any of the hay crops. Brome-alfalfa 


~ 


mixture will make good pasture at least 8 months 


out of the year and furnish some green feed for 


pigs and calves any time it is not covered by snow. 


At times, I’ve been able to pasture hogs the full 
year. 


“Old timers say the sod, when turned over, looks | 


like virgin soil. When it rains, the pasture drinks 
in the water instead of letting it run off and erode 
the soil. 











seed, Pawnee County 
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“T received $13,000 from my hogs in 1944 and 
spent only $5,000 for feed. You can figure what 
the value of my 110-acre brome-alfalfa pasture is 
from that. The seed and hay brought an additional 
$4,400. . 

“My average cash returns from brome seed, 
pasture, and hay since 1938 have nearly doubled 
what I might have expected from a similar acreage 
planted in wheat.” 4 

Throughout adapted areas in Kansas, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wy- 
oming, the Soil Conservation Service, is using 
smooth brome, or brome and alfalfa, extensively in 
conservation of soil and water resources. At the 
same time, however, farmers are being cautioned 
about two things: adaptability of the strain; and 
the use of a leguminous crop to furnish nitrogen 
to the soil so that the grass will maintain its 
productivity. 

Tests made by farmers in cooperation with Soil 
Conservation Service technicians, and results at 
state experiment stations, indicate that there is a 
considerable difference in the way the southern 
and northern strains of smooth brome perform in 
Nebraska and Kansas. When the northern or Ca- 
nadian strain is grown not as much forage is pro- 
duced, it is more difficult to establish a good stand, 
and yields of seed are coniderably less. Since it is 
impossible to distinguish between the two strains 
by examining the seed, the demand for certified 
southern-strain seed is rapidly increasing. In Kan- 
sas, the Auchenbach smooth brome is being cer- 
tified as a southern strain. And in 1944 approxi- 
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Breeding herd grazing in 500-acre smooth brome pasture, 
Pawnee County, Neb. 





Holstein dairy cows and calves grazing on furrowed 
pasture of brome and alfalfa, Washington County, Neb. 


mately 61,250 pounds of the seed harvested were 
certified. In Nebraska the southern strain is cer- 
tified as Lincoln type smooth brome, and last year 
239,862 pounds of certified seed were harvested. 
One of the leading producers of the Lincoln | 
type seed is N. F. Schroeder, near Hoskins, Neb. 
In 1944, Schroeder produced 100,000 pounds. The 
certified seed sold for 30 cents per pound. In ad- 
dition, he makes full use of the grass for grazing 
and hay. His original brome field was seeded in 
1898 by his grandfather who obtained the seed 
from Nebraska University. After more than 40 

















years of continuous production, the original field 
is still outstanding. Three years ago, the yield of 
seed from this field was 823 pounds per acre. 

_ According to Mr. Throckmorton, smooth brome 
needs nitrogen to yield appreciable amounts of 
seed. By adding nitrogen fertilizer and when there 
is ample moisture, smooth brome seed yields have 
increased considerably, and have more than 
doubled. He cites the effects of the application of 
‘ammonium sulphate in increasing yields. 

_ The Michigan Experiment Station produced 326 
pounds of smooth brome seed to the acre through 





Guernseys in a smooth brome pasture, southeast of Re- 
: publican City, Neb. 


the application of 400 pounds of ammonium sul- 
phate. Only 90 pounds of seed was harvested 
when no nitrogen was introduced. The University 
of Nebraska results show that superphosphate has 
no beneficial effect on seed yields when applied to 
smooth brome. However, application of ammoni- 
um sulphate, 1€0 to 300 pounds per acre, increased 
_ yields. 

Soi] Conservation Service technicians have been 
careful, when assisting soil conservation district 
cooperators, to explain the value of introducing 
a leguminous crop with smooth brome to prevent 
sod-binding and low production. Some farmers are 
- remedying this condition by spreading barnyard 
_ manure, and more recently by applying ammonium 
nitrate. 

Recent tests by the Soil Conservation Service 
~ at Manhattan show that early spring application 
- of nitrogen fertilizer is a very simple method of 
increasing seed yields. On one farm in eastern 

Nebraska the owner applied uramon, a fertilizer 
i of high nitrogen content, on part of his field. On 
1 the area fertilized he harvested 500 pounds of 
seed to the acre. Where no fertilizer was used no 
seed was produced. 



















One dollar will buy an acceptable Christmas 
cift for an up-and-coming farmer friend: a sub- 
scription to SOIL CONSERVATION Magazine. 


Ten different soil conservation districts in. 
northeastern Nebraska and southeastern South 
Dakota are carrying on fertilizer demonstrations 
on lands seeded to smooth brome. Ammonium ni- 
trate was applied at the rate of 200 pounds to the 
acre in late March and early April. The nitrate 
was applied by the solution method. The results 
will show the effects of the nitrate on the old 
stands of bromegrass. 

Problems connected with seeding and growing 
smooth brome are few. The purpose of the demon- 
strations is to verify what has already been pretty 
well determined about the nitrogen needs of the 
crop. 

To farmers throughout its area of adaptability, 
smooth brome is truly a farmer-stockman’s grass. 
In the stretch of its race, it is truly passing vir- 
tually all other grasses qualified to run. It looks 
like a sure winner, a sure producer. | 





Smooth brome holds the soil, according to Joe Machalon, 
Saline County farmer—“even when picked up in sod form.” 
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SOIL FERTILITY AND TRACE ELEMENTS 


By W. A. ROACH 


When Britain was faced with a shortage of 
shipping, she met in consequence not only a re- 
duction of imported food but also of the mineral 
fertilizers so urgently needed to increase food 
production. The urgent need for increased food 
crops led to the utilization of land that in peace- 
time had been considered unfit for cultivation. 
Many special problems in plant nutrition therefore 
arose and a concerted attack was launched by the 
Agricultural Research Council acting in associa- 
tion with the Agricultural Improvement Council 
for England and Wales. Special attention was given 
to the detection and cure of mineral deficiences 
and excesses in plants. 

The importance of the major nutrients (nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potash and lime) had been fully 
realized following the work of Lawes and Gilbert 
a century ago; and a huge mineral fertilizer indus- 
try has grown up to supply the crops’ require- 
ments of these major nutrients. Magnesium has 
been known to be a constituent of chlorophyll, the 
all-important green coloring matter of plants, for 
a long time, and serious attention has been paid 
to the possibility of shortages of this element. The 
degree of importance of the trace elements, how- 
ever, has not been realized until quite recently. 

Diagnosis of Mineral Deficiencies. Professor 
Wallace, the director of Britain’s Long Ashton 
Research Station, laid the foundation for the diag- 
nosis of mineral deficiencies by the study of symp- 
toms over twenty years ago. He grew plants in 
conditions which provided all necessary nutrients 
with some one major exception and studied the 
leaf symptoms resulting. These symptoms he used 
for diagnosing mineral deficiencies in the field. 
This symptom-description work has been taken 
up all over the world and applied to many agri- 
cultural plants, especially in America. 

When symptoms are distinct and easily recog- 
nizable there is little need for other methods than 
this, but for many obscure cases other methods 
must be used. For this purpose, I started work on 
plant analysis and injection, mainly for fruit, over 
fifteen years ago; it was extended to primary food 
crops early in the world war. 

Analysis reveals what is absorbed from the 
soil, and deficiencies may often be diagnosed on 
the basis of analysis alone, but this is by no means 
always possible. Because of the number of ele- 





Nore.—The author is with the East Malling Research Station, Kent 
England. : 
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ments and of the minute amount of the trace ele- 
ments, special chemical methods must be em- 
ployed. 

The widely used spectroscopic method is based 
on the fact that when a chemical element is heated 
to a very high temperature, it emits light of a 
characteristic color. In the spectograph such 
colors are separated and photographed as lines. 
The elements may be identified by the position of 
the lines, and their amounts may be determined 
from the densities of the lines. . 

Because of the difficulty of obtaining samples 
quite free from surface contamination by dust, 
spray or rain splashes I devised a method in which 
samples of only 0.025 g. of dry leaf material are 
needed. These are burnt in an oxyacetylene flame. 

Plant Injection. The minimum requirement of 
each plant type for each nutrient must first be de- 
termined on healthy material and whenever a 
sample contains less than this amount a deficiency 
can be diagnosed on the basis of analysis alone. 
Trace elements, especially iron, frequently occur 
in the plant in a form which it cannot use; and, 


paradoxically, plants containing abnormally large 


amounts of iron frequently respond to the addi- 
tion of more in a suitable form. This commonly 


happens in the presence of abnormally large 


amounts of calcium, the condition consequently 
being known as lime-induced chlorosis; and an 
excess of this element may be taken as an indica- 
tion that one or more trace elements may be in an 
unsuitable form. For a definite diagnosis another 
method, e.g., plant injection, must be used. 
Diagnostic injection consists in introducing so- 
lutions of the nutrients or mixtures each into a 
selected part of a plant and watching the effect 
by comparison with similar untreated parts of the 
plant. It is based on a number of fortunate facts: 
first, when a plant is cut, far from bleeding like an 
animal, it usually absorbs any watery liquid bath- 


ing the cut. If in the liquid colored dye is dis- 


solved, its path in the plant may be traced visually. 


Instead of being pumped round the whole or-— 


ganism as in an animal, it travels limited dis- 


tances along definite conducting tissues and is dis-_ 


tributed thence into the leaf blade. 


The mode and extent of travel depends on the 


size and position of the cut and varies from one 
plant species to another. A score or so of plants 


have so far been studied and for most of these it is” 
possible to treat, or inject, at will, almost any part. 


of the plant, from a tiny area between two neigh- 


a 


en 


- 


“manganese and boron deficiencies, 
spraying solutions containing the deficient mine- 
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boring veins of a leaf to a whole branch or even 
a whole tree. Most fortunately for the present 
purpose, substances introduced in this artificial 
manner produce similar effects to those resulting 
from ordinary absorption. 

In the most commonly used method nutrients 
are introduced one or more at a time into one half 
of a leaf and the effect is seen, sometimes in two 
or three days, but more usually in a week or two, 
by comparison with the untreated half. The effect 


is revealed as either an improvement in color or 
“complexion”, or increase in area or thickness 
and sometimes in all three respects. 


Spraying Solutions. A further simple and quick 


method of diagnosis of trace elements and defic- 


iencies which can be applied by technical officers 
and farmers and which works especially well for 
consists in 


rals such as manganese sulphate and boric acid 
on the foliage of fairly young plants. An ordinary 
watering can fitted with a nozzle, may be used for 
field crops. : 

In practice 1 ounce of the mineral compound is 


dissolved in 5 gallons of water and sprayed over an 


area of 30 square yards. 
Advisory officers and practical men have been 


quick to take advantage of all these methods. ; 


Increased Potato Tonnage. The total failure of 
the potato crop over wide areas of ploughed up 
derelict lands in the west of England were proved 


by injection and analysis to be due to deficiencies 


of calcium and, to a less extent, magnesium. A 


HOPE QUICKENS IN EDEN VALLEY 
(Continued from page 84) 
of many of the salty lands has been done. Delivery 


of water on time, and its equitable distribution, is 
~ assured. 


The noxious weed situation was rather severe. 
It has been improved already, however, through 
the cleaning up of ditch banks, and the adoption 


of better farming and irrigation practices. 


Eden Valley, as mentioned in the beginning, has 


a dramatic background. Brigham Young and his 
Mormon followers stopped in the Valley on their 


trek across the plains and mountains en route to 
Great Salt Lake and Utah. 

Here, where the annual rainfall is less than 7 
inches, the valley’s rejuvenation will have a direct 
influence on the stability of the livestock industry. 
Better utilization can be made of the range when 
it is supported by an assurance of winter feed. A 
brighter future hangs on the rancher’s hopes for 
a dependable water supply. 


waste product was used to make good the defic- 


iency, and as a result there was an increase of 
some 3,000 tons of potatoes in 1943. 

The same two methods revealed that the cause 
of a most devastating trouble in cherries, which 
had puzzled experts for 30 years, was a deficiency 
of manganese. This has been made good by intro- 
ducing small pellets of manganese sulphate into 
holes drilled in the trunk; and trees that have been 
barren for years have produced a few months 
later heavy crops. This rapidity of action of in- 
jected substances enables cures to be effected in 
trees while more slow acting remedial treatments 
are supplied to the soil. 

These are instances of the kind of work that is 
being done to help in the great task of feeding the 
large population of Britain’s small islands and 
which we hope will contribute to the prosperity of 
all countries in the days of peace. 


New Zealand and Erosion 


An interesting sidelight on the spread of soil 
conservation is presented by copies of New Zea- 
land Conservation Regulations and basic conserva- 
tion law recently received in Washington. Regula- 
tions concerning the treatment and use of land 
were adopted in 1945 for soil conservation districts 
in New Zealand. 

The regulations provide that no person in any 
soil conservation district shall set fire to any tree, 
shrub, grass or other plant growing on the land, 
or severed therefrom except in a fireplace or on 
land around a dwellinghouse. Likewise, no person 
shall destroy or damage any tree, grass, or shrub, 
except on land adjacent to a dwellinghouse, 
whether on the surface of the land or in or on the 
banks of a watercourse. 

To avoid or reduce soil erosion the committee 
(for the soil conservation district) after written 
notice, also may require a land occupier— 

(a) to change or restrict numbers, kind and 

class of livestock carried on the land, 

(b) to refrain for a specified period from stock- 
ing, ploughing, or cultivating any or all 
of his land,. 

(c) to plant trees, grasses, shrubs or other 
plants where and by the time specified. 

(d) to carry out specified works or to do other 
prescribed things to reduce or prevent soil 
erosion and damage by flood, 

(e) not to change the present use of certain 
land or do anything that the committee 
thinks would promote soil erosion or pro- 
mote damage by flood. 


a. 


The committee is authorized to issue permits 
for burning in safe places where it will not cause 
soil erosion, and there are provisions for appeal 
and for changing regulations from time to time. 

In New Zealand, soil conservation districts are 
established by declaration of the New Zealand 
Governor-General by “Order in Council” under the 
New Zealand “Soil Conservation and Rivers Con- 
trol Act, 1941.” The Soil Conservation and Rivers 
Control Council consists of six members besides 
the Governor-Genera'—two officials of the country 
serving ex-officio and four appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General. One of thuse appointed must be 
an officer of the Public Works Department; two 
must be recommended by the Minister as repre- 
senting local authorities and boards, and one rec- 
ommended by the Minister as representing agri- 
cultural and pastoral interests. 

Hach soil conservation district is run by a com- 
mittee consisting of a “soil conservator” appointed 
directly by the council, one or more persons ap- 
pointed by the council from nominations by local 
authorities and boards, and other persons ap- 
pointed by the council because of specific knowl- 
edge of district problems but not greater in num- 
ber than the appointments from nominations 
made by local authorities and boards. 

—T. L. Gaston. 


These, Too, Fight for Soil 


In August Soil Conservation listed war veterans 
employed in the Washington office of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Nearby Beltsville, Md.—usually 
associated with National headquarters—also has 
an impressive contingent who once served in the 
armed forces: 

Division of Cartography 

World War I World War II 
Ancell, Vincent C., Jr. Davies, Robert C. 
Britsch, George . Holt, James A., Jr. 
Byrnes, Thomas E. Merritt, Eugene 
Carey, James M. Rogers, Willie 
Duffield, Gary Scherer, Andrew F. 
German, George B. 
Kelsh, Harry T. 
Snyder, Joseph M. 
Walsh, Clarence R. 


Hilleulture (World War 1) 
Houghton, L. S. 
O’Rourke, Frances L. 


Nursery (World War I) 
Halimelraa: 
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All over the land interest is quickening in the vital re- 
lationship of soil to nutrition. More and more concern is 


evidenced by the medical profession in many hitherto ne- — 


glected details of the national diet. Much is surmised but 


far too little is known through actual experimentation. — 
Grocery-store foods too often have provided the materials — 


for laboratory research, with little or no question raised 
as to the sources of such materials—those soil sources 


which, it is now generally conceded, vary widely in nutri- 


tional content. “Must We Starve?”—reviewed below—s © 


another stinging reminder to get busy, lest we all eat 
ourselves to death.—The Editor. 


MUST WE STARVE? By Joseph James. F. Muller, 
Ltd., London. 1944. 

This little book forcefully points out the pressing 
need for adequate research on soil depletion in re- 
lation to the health of plants, animals and hu- 
mans. The author tells us that “every particle of 
fertile earth is a little world in miniature, pulsat- 
ing with life.’”’ If the soil were not alive, human 
life itself would be impossible. He finds the con- 
cept of living soil so revolutionary “that it is not 


too much to say that its arrival means the open- | 
ing of new avenues of advance for mankind.” To | 








understand the soil, James holds that we must 


study the effect of animals and plants upon it. 
“Given a right relationship between them and we 
get a fertile soil; upset that relationship and we 
get a desert.” 

Improper feeding of the soil causes it to become 
sick and a sick soil affects the health of plants and 
animals. ‘Consequently, we who feed on both 
plants and animals will suffer also.”’ The author 
presents many observations showing that disease 
in our crops, in our fruit trees and amongst our 
domestic animals has greatly increased in recent 
years, concurrently with a profound change in 
farming methods. He believes it is impossible that 
there is no connection between health of plants 
and animals, and health of soil. ‘The trouble seems 
to be here: that having made our discoveries in 
the chemist’s laboratory, we then apply to the soil 
compounds prepared by the chemist and that, in 
ways not yet understood, plant life is unable to 
assimilate its food in this form, and therefore 
starves.” Opposed to this is evidence that soil 
fertility gained from natural manuring produced 
healthy soil, healthy plants and animals, and bene- 
fits human health. 











_ “Good health is the greatest boon enjoyed by 
“man, and if our methods of farming are jeopar- 
_dising this, then the case for a thorough-going 
examination and careful experiment is abundantly 
made out. Without question, food is going to be 
_a major problem for some years to come. It surely 
needs no emphasis that any attempts at this time 
_of day to suppress, or even to modify, the now set- 
_tled demands for a higher standard of living, are 
bound to have social and political consequences 
that every well-disposed person will do his utmost 
_ to avoid. That is one factor. Another is, that taking 
the world over, the output per unit under cultiva- 
tion is falling. With both factors operative con- 
_ currently—as they are—it is obvious that we face 
a problem of unparalled importance. Nevertheless, 
whilst disaster is only too possible, it is not in- 


evitable. There is a way out, but it means an al- 


most complete reversal of our way of thinking. We 
live in an age of science. Science, certainly, has 
_ invaded the fields. Enormous crops have resulted, 
_ but also new ills have appeared. That there may be 


a link between the new methods and the new ills 
seems not generally to have been remarked. Obvi- 


ously, the matter cannot be decided by prejudice 
or by argument; it can only be decided by experi- 
ment. To do this it is essential that there should 


be undertaken a large-scale demonstration ; large- 


'- scale both in area and time. Land of different 
_ qualities should be farmed—one section by natural 
_ methods, and one section—as nearly as possible 
comparable with the first—by scientific methods. 
_The crops should be kept separate. Animals should 


be fed from these crops, and the results noted. 


_ Those fed from naturally grown foods should be 


kept exclusively on it, and likewise with the others. 
The experiment should be for a period of years. It 


' should be undertaken by the Government. And that 
_is where we come in. Government action in any 
_matter depends upon public opinion. If the voice 
_of the people were clamant in this matter no Gov- 
- ernment would resist.” 


—S.B.Detwiler. 


HOW SOD AFFECTS ESTABLISHMENT OF 
HYBRID POPLAR PLANTATIONS. By Ernest J. 
Schreiner. Journal of Forestry. June 1945. 


Here is a long treatise well worth study by any- 


_ one responsible for planting on old fields. For tree 


planting, these are deteriorated sites, not general- 
ly suitable for planting hardwoods. Even pines do 
better with some site preparation. Nature’s meth- 


od of reestablishing hardwoods is very slow and 
_ painstakingly deliberate. She first builds a forest 
_ soil by growing pioneer species such as sassafras, 


persimmon, buckbrush pines, etc. 


The conservationist’s and forester’s problem is 
to adopt measures that in a few years will accom- 
plish what nature does over a generation or two. 
One possible way of advancing the ecological pro- 
cess was reported by Sir Roy Robinson in The 
Journal of the Society of Foresters of Great Brit- 
ain and reviewed in Soil Conservation March 
1945. His method was to plant hardwoods with 
conifers as nurse crops so that the hardwoods 
could take hold as soon as the pines sufficiently 
changed the soil conditions to favor hardwood 
growth. The experiences of McIntyre at State 
College, Pennsylvania, seem to support Robinson’s 
conclusion. 

Now Schreiner has learned something about 
planting poplar on old fields which may be an 
alternative method of establishing other hard- 
woods. Briefly he reports success following two 
practices (1) turning the grass sod into the soil 
in which the trees are planted (the old method of 
turning the sod and planting in the furrow does 
not do this). He thinks that the incorporation of 
the sod into the soil adds enough organic matter 
“to tip the balance in favor of tree growth.” (2) 
weeding the plantation during the first growing 
season. He advocates weeding for 2 or more years. 
However, with site preparation equivalent to plow- 


ing and with incorporation of sod into the soil, 


trees weeded only during the first year averaged 
15 feet in height at the end of 4 years in contrast 
to 6.7 feet for trees not weeded. 

—John F. Preston. 


IF THE PROSPECT PLEASES. The West The 
Guidebooks Never Mention. By Ladd Haystead. 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1945. 

Ladd Haystead, farm editor of Fortune Maga- 
zine, has made a contribution—like the war—to 
the unification of the American people. In his book 
he raises the question, just where does the West 
begin or just where is any line that sets any one 
group of us off against another? When he points 
out that the West is an area, a climate, a certain 
soil and certain vocations suited thereto, and not 
a form of society, he is telling us that different re- 
gions give differences in people. But these differ- 
ences need not separate them as humans, or as 
citizens of a country and supporters of its causes. 
He is subtly calling upon us to crystallize out just 
what our American national philosophy is to be 
in the face of these differences among people in 
our own country, now about to become one among 
many countries of the world. 

With history, empire has seemingly always 
been taking its way westward. But as Haystead 
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DEATH OF A GREAT ECOLOGIST 


On July 26 Dr. Frederic E. Clements, in- 
ternationally renowned ecologist, died in a 
Santa Barbara hospital of undulant fever. 


With his passing the Soil Conservation Ser- . 


vice lost one of its most inspiring and loyal 
supporters and collaborators. 

Dr. Clements was born, reared and edu- 
cated in Lincoln, Neb. He first taught at the 
University of Nebraska, and later at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. At the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Washington, D. C., he conducted a 
wide field of ecological investigations which 
lasted over a quarter of a century. 

Dr. Clements has probably done more than 
any other man to make ecology a coherent 
science for agricultural workers. He consoli- 
dated the usable fragments of early ecology 
developed by his predecessors, added his own 
ingenious elaborations, and then wrote the 
language to describe the science. 

In 1935 he became an official collaborator 
of the Soil Conservation Service, a position 
which he held until his retirement from Car- 
negie, nearly three years ago. Since then he 
has given his time freely and without charge 
to the Soil Conservation Service regions west 
of the Mississippi River. Last spring he was 
commissioned to give special training to Ser- 
vice personnel in ecology. 


Dr. Clements had a rare gift for teaching 
those with whom he came in contact during 
his extensive travels over the nation. He pur- 
sued the Socratic method of teaching, using 
many Clementisian innovations with which 
he inspired students to carry on original 
studies of their own. Fortunately, several 
hundred of his outdoor students, who bene- 
fited from his teaching, are members of the 
Soil Conservation Service. He was a vigor- 
ous proponent of outdoor teaching, and he 
leavened his own experiences with those of 
others. His viewpoint was expansive and 
dynamic. f 

Constant companion at his laboratories at 
Santa Barbara, Cal., and Manitou, Col., and 
on his numerous cross-country explorations, 
was his wife, Dr. Edith S. Clements, artist 
and ecologist in her own right. Together, they 
formed one of the most illustrious husband- 
wife teams since the Curies of France. 

The Clementisian thesis is based upon an 
equilateral triangle of land, water and biology 
which depends for its success upon the har- 
monious operation of all three. Fortunately, 
he wrote extensively and gave generously to’ 
all who sought his advice and teachings, with 
the result that he has left a permanent en- 
dowment to the science of ecology. 

—B. W. Allred. 








points out, this movement has been according to 
the resources which lead it here. The prospects of 
the West in some cases were over-rated, in other 
under-rated. As a consequence, ghost towns, 
booms, gushers, and various extremes of human 
experience have made up the record. This story 
suggests that the soil as made by the climate, more 
than the politics, is marking out the geographical 
limits of territories. Our South, and North, or our 
Hast and West, as they represent a particular 
struggle for food and shelter with generous or 
niggardly provisions, have given us attitudes that 
mark us out as different persons. We are a product 
of the particular area. Declining resources bring 
on the attitude of caution, while glittering pros- 
pects give the Westerner breeziness and make him 
a fellow “hail and well-met.” “The Western prole- 
tariat haven’t yet discovered they are proletariat, 
have little sense of caste, and probably know by 
their first names at least one or two millionaires 
who yesterday were school-mates without shoes, 
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or drove a tractor for a couple of dollars a day 
while they waited for oil wells, mines or some 
other fairy story to come true.” 


The book will be an encouragement to those 
prone to worry about postwar disintegration of 
the present national unity. It cleverly portrays our 
different attitudes for helpful understanding and 
tolerance of them. It speaks frankly as Haystead, 
a Westerner himself, can. It puts the West on the 
“fringe of the fairly tight and integrated balance 
of the Nation.” But when distances are being an- 
nihilated and regional lines eliminated so readily 
now, “we cannot afford to have any division here 
at home.” 


This book by one in agriculture will be good 
reading to any one interested in the open coun- 
try and all that the open country can now mean 
as the foundation of this country among all the 
countries of the world. 


—W. A. Albrecht, 












Aspects of Administration of Soil Conservation Districts: 
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Soil and Water Conservation Needs 


Soil and Water Conservation Needs 


accordance with the instructions on the reverse side of 
the form. Others should address the office of issue. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


A Summary of Reports on Cooperative Studies made in 


1944 by the Federal Extension Service, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and Nineteen State Extension Ser- 
vices. Soil Conservation Service, Extension Service, and 
United States Department of Agriculture. August, 1945. 
Processed. 

Down to Earth. Reprinted in U. S. A. from Transactions 
of 1944 of the American Geophysical Union. June, 1944. 
Processed. 

Estimates for the 

Northeastern Region. Soil Conservation Service, United 

States Department of Agriculture. June, 1945. Processed. 

Estimates for the 

Northern Great Plains Region. Soil Conservation Ser- 

vice, United States Department of Agriculture. June, 

1945. Processed. 


Soil and Water Conservation Needs Estimates for the 


Pacific Region. Soil Conservation Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. June, 1945. Processed. 


Soil and Water Conservation Needs Estimates for the 


Southeastern Region. Soil Conservation Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. June, 1945. Processed. 


Soil and Water Conservation Needs Estimates for the 


Southwestern Region. Soil Conservation Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. June, 1945. Processed. 


Soil and Water Conservation Needs Estimates for the 


Upper Mississippi Region. Soil Conservation Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. June, 1945. 
Processed. ; 


Soil and Water Conservation Needs Estimates for the 


Western Gulf Region. Soil Conservation Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. June, 1945. Processed. 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


| Better Farm Leases. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1969. Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture. June, 1945. How and Where to Obtain 
Motion Pictures of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. AIS-26. United States Department of 
Agriculture. July, 1945. 


| Slide Films of the United States Department of Agricul- 


ture. Miscellaneous Publication No. 566. United States 
Department of Agriculture. May, 1945. 

Suggestions for Panel Discussions. DN-4. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 1945. 

What Are We Aiming At? A Forest Conservation Pro- 
gram. AIS-10. Forest Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. July, 1945. 


Sere hRENCE LIST «x 
‘Compiled by William L.Robey, Printing & Distribution Unit 


| SCS personnel should submit requests on Form SCS-37 in 


STATE BULLETINS 


Eradication of Broomweed (Gutterizia Sp.) with Ammate. 
Progress Report No. 951. Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, A. & M. College of Texas, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. July, 1945. Processed. 

Farm Science in War and Peace. The 65th Annual Re- 
port of the New Jersey State Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the 57th Annual Report of the New Jersey 
Agricultural College Experiment Station, 1943-44. New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Stations, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. July, 1944. 

Fifty-Seventh Annual Report Rhode Island State College 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Contribution No. 674. 
April, 1945. 

Ground Water Supplies for Rice Irrigation in the Grand 
Prairie Region, Arkansas. Bulletin No. 457. University 
of Arkansas, College of Agriculture, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Fayetteville, Arkansas. June, 1945. 

How Good Is Your Stand of Peanuts? Press Bulletin No. 
549. Georgia Experiment Station, Experiment, Georgia. 
August, 1945. mm. 

Indiana Crops and Livestock. No. 287. Purdue University, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Department of Agri- 
cultural Statistics, West Lafayette, Indiana, in coopera- 
tion with Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. June, 1945. 

Indiana Crops and Livestock. No. 288. Purdue University, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Department of Agri- 
cultural Statistics, West Lafayette, Indiana, in coopera- 
tion with Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. July, 1945. 

Inspection of Agricultural Seeds. Circular No. 301. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station,.Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. November, 1944. 

Irrigation of Arable Crops on a Rice Soil. Bulletin No. 
455. University of Arkansas, College of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas. June, 1945. 

Labor and Power Used for Arkansas Crops and Livestock. 
Bulletin No. 456. University of Arkansas, College of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Station, Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas. June, 1945. 

Prospective Farming on the Columbia Basin Irrigation 
Project. Bulletin No. 456. State College of Washington, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Pullman, Washing- 
ton. January, 1945. 

Relation of the Physical Properties of Different Soil Types 
to Erodibility. Bulletin No. 357. South Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson, South Carolina. May, 1945. 

Science for the Farmer. Supplement No. 3 to Bulletin 
464, The 57th Annual Report, The Pennsylvania State 
College, School of Agriculture, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, State College, Pennsylvania. June, 1945. 

Shall I Buy a Farm? Bulletin No. 719. New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. June, 1945. 
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The timber acre contributes its share to 82-year-old farmer of Cairo, West Vir- 
the farm business in dollars and cents. This ginia, cut 33 units of pulpwood last year. 


FARMERS URGED TO PRODUCE FOREST PRODUCTS 
for the RECONVERSION Period from War to Peace 


Your Farm Woodland is Still Needed to Supply 
Lumber, Pulpwood, Naval Stores, Ties, Fuel 


Do not “strip” your woods. Cut conservatively, leaving a thrifty growing stock for future har- 
vest. Your woodland will have a steady yield if young trees are given a chance. 


GUARD AGAINST FOREST FIRES 


See your Soil Conservation Service representative or county 


agent and local wood buyer for information on what to cut, 
Kk how to cut, and how to sell. 
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ERE in the Harford County Soil Conserva- 
tion District of Maryland we have our 

sights set for a 90-percent job of soil and water 

conservation within 10 years. 

’ That may seem pretty optimistic, but it’s what 

we’re shooting at. And I think we can do it— 

big though the job is—if— 

1. The Soil Conservation Service can give us 
the additional technical help we must have; 

2. The State Extension Service keeps up its 
fine educational work without which we can’t pro- 
gress ; 

3. We can get the use of equipment (terracers, 
etc.), from county commissioners, highway people, 
private contractors, state and federal govern- 
ments ; 

4. The people of the county, farmers and busi- 
ness men alike, recognize that this is a community 
job and lend us their active support; 

5. We continue to get state appropriations and 
the support and advice of the State Soil Conser- 
vation Committee. 

You might call the above the five planks in our 
platform, and they’re not necessarily listed in the 


Nore.—The author is chairman, board of supervisors, Harford, County 


Soil Conservation District, Bel Air, Md. 





Gy W. Lee Liukous 


Jack Price, manager of 
the Glen Angus Farm 
near Bel Air, stops his 
tractor to chat with the 
author of this article. 


order of importance. Each plank is dependent on 
the others. We can’t do the job if any plank is 
missing, or even warped or splintered. 

We know, too, that we can’t do the job we’ve 
outlined in 10 years without stepping up our rate 
of progress. We’re moving fast but not fast 
enough. The war slowed us down but now that 
the terrible mess is over we can look forward to 
more labor, more equipment, more materials. 
Now, with the coming of peace, is the time for us 
to intensify our efforts to put agriculture on a 
sound, permanent basis. We’ve got to nail down 
soil and conserve rainfall. It’s late but not too late. 

The soil and water conservation job, of course, 
is just about the most important thing in the 
country today. In Harford county it’s the very 
foundation of future prosperity. Here’s why. The 
land area of our county is 280,000 acres. Of this 
more than 206,000 acres are in farms. Our indus- 
try consists of one factory and one distillery. 
Thus, it’s easy to see that the income which makes 
the wheels go ’round comes from our 2,200 dairy, 
poultry and vegetable farms. On this income de- 
pends the welfare of all our people, including the 
bankers and business men of our three towns, 
only one of which is incorporated. 
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Now take a quick look at a few of our conserva- 
tion needs. Only about 5,900 acres of our crop- 
land need no special erosion control or drainage 
practices. But the remainder of our cropland d-es 
need conservation practices such as strip crop- 
ping, contour furrowing and terracing. We know 
65,000 acres need strip-cropping. Two million feet 
of divers‘ons should be constructed. Obstruction 
removal of one million feet is needed to reorganize 
fields for conservation layouts. Our reforestation 
figure is 4,000 acres, and 40,000 acres of woodland 
need improvement cuttings. We have a land use 
adjustment problem, too. Eight thousand seven 
hundred acres now in crops should be used to pro- 
duce permanent vegetation such as grass or trees. 

Of course, the foregoing is only part of the pic- 
ture. The point is that we know the size of the 
job ahead, and it’s plenty big. We also know the 
man hours and the equipment hours and the tech- 
nical hours it involves. 

Let me try to show you in another way why this 
soil and water conservation job is so vital. I 
firmly believe if we hadn’t started on this pro- 
gram another 25 years would have found us 50 
percent out of business. The better farmers, of 
course, managed to keep gullies filled but we 
didn’t pay much, if any, attention to sheet erosion. 
A few farmers were pretty careful, it is true. One 
weni so far as to specify in his will that a pasture 
wasn’t to be plowed for 20 years—said if his son 
didn’t have sense enough not to do it by then it 
was no use. But, in the main, our eyes weren’t 
opened to what was happening to our land until 
the Soil Conservation Service demonstration pro- 
ject, with its CCC camp, came along in 1936. 

We learned then that the rate of erosion had 
been increasing year by year. More important, 
we learned that this terrible wastage could be 
controlled. 

Since the demonstration projects we’ve come a 
long way. We originally organized a two-county 
soil conservation district in June, 1939. When the 
state law was amended we formed our own county 
district in September 1944, and have been operat- 
ing as two districts since. 

About a year ago we launched a real campaign 
to-speed up the job. We sent out a circular and 
cards. We called our circular “For the Land’s Sake 
Let’s Farm Harford on the Level.” I’d like to 
quote just briefly from this circular: “Contour 
farming pays. It is practical. It is patriotic. The 
man who lets his soil run away in the rain lets 
down his country and his kind. We are not trying 
to compel any one to do anything. We are appeal- 
ing to reason in the light of proved results.” 
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The response has, I think, given us the idea that 
we can get 90 percent of this big job done in the 
next 10 years. And I want to say right here that 
by “done” I don’t mean we can sit back afterward. 
No, soil conservaticn is an everlasting job. It im- 
poses the obligation of maintenance and further 
improvement as we learn more. But we do believe 
we can get 90 percent of the practices we need on 
the land in the next decade if we get the help and 
cooperation I’ve mentioned. 

We’re mighty lucky here in Harford county be- 
cause we have the whole community back of us. 
The editors of our two Bel Air papers, John 
Worthington of The Aegis and Vaughn Flannery 
of The Gazette, both have farms. Their support 
has influenced public opinion greatly. A ‘ot of folks 
who aren’t farmers sat up and took notice recently 
when the papers printed our story about “‘The Ten 
Thousand Dollar Rain.” It all happened on a six- 
mile stretch of one little watershed. We estimated 
the actual cost to the taxpayers at $10,000. And 
we harped on the theme that every bit of the dam- 
age could have been prevented if all the farms 
in that watershed had been under. control. We 
a’so stressed that this damage is multiplied many 
times over every year. We just happened to be 
able to produce the figures on this one. 

Another real asset to our program is Attorney 
John E. Clark, whose colored slides and talks— 
offered at his own expense and on his own time 
—make our job easier. 

We supervisors, and I’m speaking now for W. 
Vernay St. Clair, D. G. Harry, Jr., Howard W. 
Turner, and Worley N. Umbarger, believe we’re 
headed in the right direction. At any rate, as I’ve 
said before, our sights are set for a 90-percent job 
in 10 years. Soil conservation is worth what it 
costs, no matter what it costs. We know our pro- 
gram will mean the saving of tremendous sums to 
the community. More important, it will save the 
land and the people. 


DR. BENNETT HONORED 


In recognition of his high standing as a scien- 
tist, Dr. Hugh Hammond Bennett, Chief of the 








_ Soil Conservation Service, has been elected a Fel- 


low of The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


GOOD IDEA 
Supervisors of a soil conservation district in 
Colorado recently subscribed for Soil Conservation 
Magazine on behalf of the 30 member farmers 
of the district. That’s a tip for other districts. 
Price $1, sent to Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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T WAS early August, and the day was hot. But 

in the shade of the long front porch of the 
Cami'la-Zack Rural Life Community Center build- 
ing, it was comfortable. A piano was playing, 
and a group of Negro women school teachers was 
singing. 

“Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen,’ they 
sang. 

More than 150 Negro men, women, and chil- 
dren seated in a semi-circle in the shade of pine 
trees in the yard joined in, “Sometimes ’'m up— 
sometimes I’m down.” 

What we’d seen earlier during a tour of several 
farms in this all-Negro community in Hancock 
County, Ga., and what we later were to hear, was 
heartening evidence that soil conservation farm- 


Nore.—The author is regional conservator of the Southeastern Region, 
with headquarters at Spartanburg, S. C. 


Stewardship Brings 
More Ups” Than “Downs” 


When Negroes get together, even to talk soil conservation, 

there’s singing, dancing and gayety. This is a square dance 

performed by school teachers attending a summer session 

sponsored by Georgia State College at the Log Cabin Rural 
Life Center. 


ing is helping to point to the day when Negro 
rural families will have more ‘“‘ups”’ than “downs.” 

Now that the tour was over, the group had 
gathered at the pine log and native stone com- 
munity center bui'ding to hear more about soil 
conservation, and to see $200 in cash prizes passed 
out to Negro farmers. Supervisors of the Pied- 
mont Soil Conservation District sponsored the 
meeting, and the cash was contributed by the As- 
sociation for Advancement of Negro Country Life. 


Josephus Johnson, young Negro technician em- 
ployed by the Soil Conservation Service to work 
with these Log Cabin Community farmers, pre- 
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Farm people gather for soil conservation meeting at Ca- 
milla-Zack Country Life center. 


sided. He called on Rev. J. T. MeMillian for scrip- 
ture reading and prayer. The minister read the 
parable of the sower, and then talked to God about 
“His soil.” 

There followed a program of entertainment and 
soil conservation addresses. 

Negro Girl Scouts presented drills and dances. 
The women teachers, half of them garbed as men, 
offered a square dance. There was applause, 
laughter, singing. 

O. D. Hall, assistant state conservationist for 
the Soil Conservation Service in Georgia, told the 
farmers that they were stewards and not owners 
of the land, and that they should be good stewards. 
Soil conservation work already done in the com- 
munity was praised by District Supervisors Frank 
T. Denham and M. G. Pound and by District Con- 
servationist G. E. McWhorter. They urged that 
the program be expanded until every acre on 
every farm is protected. 

Then Benjamin F. Hubert rose with checks in 
his hand for $200. Professor Hubert, as he’s 
known by both colored and white, is a native of 
this community. The community life center build- 
ing is named for his parents, Camilla and Zack 
Hubert. He is now president of Georgia State Col- 
lege for Negroes at Industrial College, near Sa- 
vannah. He is also founder of the Association for 
Advancement of Negro Country Life. 

“Land is the basis and source of all wealth. We 
must learn to love the land,” the professor told 
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his audience. “Our great opportunity is right here 
in the heart of the Southland. We must make up 
our minds to stay here and take care of this land. 
When we do anything to improve the soil, we do 
something worth while for ourselves and for every 
other human being.” 

When it was time to distribute prizes for out- 
standing soil conservation practices, the name of 
Ulysses Heath was called first for a $14 award. Be- 
fore all the checks had been handed out, Heath was 
called back for three other $14 prizes. He had 
grown the best winter pasture, and the best win- 
ter legumes. His lespedeza had won in competi- 
tion open to all Negroes in the district. C. O. 
Brown had grown the best sericea lespedeza and - 
kudzu, in the district, Isaiah Warren the best im- 
proved pasture, Jerry Head the best winter pas- 
ture in Morgan County, Melvin Beasley the best 
kudzu in the community. 

Next year, Hubert said, the Association for Ad- 
vancement of Negro Country Life will offer $250 
in prizes for soil conservation practices. And next 


_ year, too, the contest will be open to all the Ne- 


gro farmers in 8 central Georgia Soil Conservation 
districts. These districts are Broad River, Ocanee 
River, Upper Ocmulgee, and Central Georgia. 
Next year’s meeting will be a state-wide soil con- 
servation jamboree, and Hubert expects it to grow 
into a South-wide soil conservation meeting for 
negroes, and then into a national meeting. a, eae 
Southern bankers aren’t. overlooking the help 
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they can give. William Murphey, chairman of the 


board of directors of the Citizens and Southern 
National Bank at Savannah, has contributed a 
cash prize of $100 annually to be awarded to the 
Negro farmer in Georgia or South Carolina who 
shows the greatest progress in soil conservation. 

Supervisors of the Piedmont Soil Conservation 
District have promised their backing of the jam- 
boree. So have Soil Conservation Service techni- 
cians and other agricultural workers. 

This Log Cabin Community in Hancock County, 
Ga., is a good place for the jamboree. Nowhere 
else is there anything its equal. 

The first land bought by Negroes in middle 
Georgia was that purchased by Zack Hubert, Da- 
vid Hubert, and Floyd Hubert, three ex-slave 
brothers, immediately after the War Between the 
‘States. They cleared the land, planted their crops, 





conservation. Donated by the Association for the Advance- 


our Grizes go to Ulysses Heath for an A-1 job in soil 





pees 


Key men in rejuvenating the land: Josephus Johnson, at 

left, is a Soil Conservation Service technician who works 

with farmer-cooperators in the Log Cabin Community; 

Professor Hubert, at right, is outlining plans for a state- 
wide soil conservation jamboree next year. 
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A new log and native stone lodge for Negro Girl Scouts 
of Georgia goes up in the Log Cabin Community. 


and harvested them. In three years they paid for 
165 acres at $10 an acre. Today Negroes own 
27,000 acres of land in Hancock County. In the 
past six years Negroes have bought 25 farms here. 

Erosion has severely damaged much of the land, 
as it has great areas of other land throughout the 
Southeast. Yields have declined. But today, with 
technical assistance provided by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service through the Piedmont Soil Conser- 
vation District, erosion is being controlled and soil 
productivity increased. Already .14 Negro far- 


“ment of Negro Country Life, they are presented by Presi- 


dent Benjamin F. Hubert (left) of Georgia State College. 
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Under a cropping rotation worked out with help from the 

cotton field. Next year the crotalaria will volunteer ail 

Piedmont Soil Conservation District, Robert Heath planted 

crotalaria in every sixth row in contoured and terraced 
over the field. 


mers, operating 3,356 acres in Log Cabin Com- 
munity, are cooperating with the district in estab- 
lishing complete soil conservation farming sys- 
tems. The Extension Service, through the county 
agent, and the vocational agriculture teachers, are 
helping these farmers to obtain and improve beef 
‘and dairy herds and to graze them on the better 
pastures. Hubert is a district cooperator, and one 
of the stops made on the tour was for the purpose 
of looking at the improved pasture on his farm. 

Each year for the past four years a beef cattle 
show and sale has been held at Log Cabin Com- 
munity Center. Sponsored by the Negro farmers 

ef the community and with help from Georgia 

“State College, the Agricultural Extension Service 
and the Association for Negro Country Life, this 
show, according to Hubert, “is the only show and 
sale of beef cattle by colored people on record in 
America.” Good cattle are coming from Negro 
farms, too. Nathaniel Dickson of Hancock County 
exhibited the state champion beef calf at the An- 
nual State Fair in Augusta last April. 

The Camilla-Zack Community Life Center 
building is the heart of activities. Nearby are a 
cooperative store and recreation shelter, a con- 
solidated rural school building, a health center 
building, a Girl Scout building constructed this 
summer, cottages for teachers of Negro farm chil- 
dren who for 14 years have attended summer 
school sessions there under the sponsorship of 
Georgia State College; a blacksmith shop, and a 

canning plant. 
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The success of this community has prompted 
the Atlanta Constitution to say editorially, “The 
community was conceived by Professor Benjamin 
F. Hubert, well-known and respected Negro edu- 
cator ... Professor Hubert has followed the ad- 


vice of the late Booker T. Washington, who said, | 


‘Let down your buckets where you are.’ The suc- 
cess of his rural community is significant and 
gratifying.” 

Log Cabin Community, already known widely 
as a place where Negroes are working together 
to solve their own farm and social problems and 


receiving help from white people to do it, may 


soon be known throughout the nation for its soil 


conservation and good land use program. That 


seems a likely result of the jamboree plans now 
being made. And Professor Hubert is shooting 


toward that goal. He wants Log Cabin Communi- | 


ty to be a soil conservation show place by the time 


the state-wide jamboree is held next year. After 


that, he thinks, it ought to be easy to make the 


celebration South-wide and then National in scope. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AGRONOMY 
The 1945 annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Agronomy has been postponed from No- 
vember 20-22 to February 27—March 1, 1946. It 








will be held at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Special conferences and committee | 


meetings, including the meeting of the National 


Joint Committee on Fertilizers, will be scheduled | 


for February 26. 
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“A Green Kid from the 
Revamps a Kans 


By Herman W. Feldman 











Herman Feldman with SCS technicians George E. Hart- 
rick and Vernon W. White on one of Feldman’s terraced 


ERMAN W. FELDMAN is a cooperator with 
the Allen County Soil Conservation District. 
He lives near Carlyle, Kans. 

The other pasture always looks greener. I’m 
one fe'low who jumped the fence, and I’m still 
here. 

To comply with the wishes of my parents, I 


dutifully took up business administration in col- 


lege. After two years of alternately trying to 


build up interest in my course and looking around 


1 








for something better, I simply left college. At 
home in Tulsa, Okla., I spent my days selling 
printing and my nights attending accounting 


_classes—but the same o’d restlessness and dissat- 


isfaction prevailed. 
In 1938 my father purchased Stony Point Farm 
near Iola, Kans., and obtained a manager. After 


several trips to the farm with my father, I found 
myself hounding him to let me stay on the farm. 
in 1939 my big opportunity arrived and I was 


fields. 


soon there to stay—for better or for worse. Full 
of the confidence and exuberance of youth (I was 
only 20 then), the future looked bright. During 
that same period, I read an article in the Bnai 
Brith organizational magazine telling that there 
were 100,000 Jewish farmers in the United States. 
I immediately wrote a letter of correction; there 
were now 100,001 Jewish farmers. (There are now 
at least two others—my wife and my 3-year-old 
son.) 

At first my neighbors accepted me skeptica'ly. 
A few even warned me that I wouldn’t last six 
months. After a few weeks, I was almost inclined 
to agree with them. Six years have passed s‘nce 
then—six years in which I’ve learned to farm, 
have become hardened to work, have married, 
have one son, have become a fairly efficient vet- 
erinarian and mechanic, and have found a way of 
life which I never knew existed. 

When I first took over this farm, I had 20 cows, 
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125 chickens and a limited amount of used ma- 
chinery. My farm then contained 200 acres, 125 
of pasture and 75 of cultivated ground. In a short 
time, I was trying to milk 48 cows, take care of 
50 head of beef and raise 20 calves, although my 
cultivated land had increased to 180 acres and the 
pasture to 175 acres. I thought that ample help 
would make this large scale operation successful. 
However, help, though obtainable, wasn’t station- 
ary, and. I soon found myself struggling with 
everything and getting very little done. Now I’m 
farming the same 180 acres of land with good 
machinery. I have only 12 dairy cows, 50 head of 
beef and 400 chickens. I am not blessed with the 
necessary temperament to be a dairy farmer. This 
accounts for the sharp reduction in dairy stock. 
I find that beef cattle can bring a good return. By 
converting a hog house in addition to my regular 
poultry house, I have ample facilities for taking 
g--d care of 400 laying hens. 

Certain experiences I’ve had out here will never 
be forgotten. I remember the day my hired couple 
got mad and quit; on the same day I came down 
with the flu. I wasn’t married then and my 
mother and a neighbor came to my assistance. 

Then, there was the winter the thermometer 
dropped to 22 degrees below zero. My. 40 steers 
were half a mile away and as feeding time came, 
a storm swept in suddenly. I managed to take the 
steers enough feed to last for two days but walked 
most of the way home after midnight, as my trac- 
tor was in a snow bank where it remained for two 
days. ; 

Yes, and there was the fall we shipped 30 head 
of fine grass-fattened, white face steers to the 
Kansas City market. They arrived there with the 
biggest run of cattle in recent history. The market 
broke and the profit of 18 months was wiped out 
at a single stroke. 

One spring we raised 33 head of hogs and there 
was a shortage of feed. Flood conditions wouldn’t 
let us ship, and feed conditions wouldn’t let us 
keep the hogs. With a lot of hard work we finally 
got them to market at a premium. 

The night my prize heifer freshened was an 
ordeal. One of my neighbors stayed up with me 
until 4:30 that morning. We were cold but we 
didn’t dare leave. My wife kept bringing us hot 
coffee while she tried to hide her disappointment, 
as we had made plans weeks ahead to ‘go to a 
social. 

There was one summer that we tried to milk 42 
cows and bind oats with an old binder. Once more 
my help quit and my 20-year-old brother helped 
me struggle through several nightmarish days. 
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I’ll never forget the day one of my purebred 3 


Hampshire sows refused to claim her 8 pigs and 
again one of my neighbors came to the rescue. ~ 


But it takes more than good neighbors to make — 


a farmer out_of a raw recruit. In those first few 
years (and even now) I camped on the doorstep 
of the County Agent and the Soil Conservation 
Service. Now at least, I can work out a great 
many of my problems alone—but in those unfor- 
gettable days, any little problem would send me to 
one of the offices for a solution. The patience, un- 
derstanding and cooperation of those individuals 
were a life saver to me. 

With the help of the federal soil conservation 
payments an] the technical advice of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, I have immeasurably increased 
the value of my land. We’ll never have to haul 
water again as we did that first year. We’ve built 


two ponds with the help of the soil conservation ~ 


district and the county agent and now, no matter 
how dry the season, we’ll always have an ample 
water supply. We also terraced 40 acres and this 
year we are experimenting with 29 acres of con- 
tour farming of row crops on an unterraced field. 

In my first year, in order to control erosion on 
a gently sloping field, I seeded and obtained a 
good stand of 29 acres of alfalfa. I feel sure that 
lime and phosphate applications assured this suc- 
cess. Two top dressings of phosphate have been 
applied since. 

Following the advice of the Soil Conservation 
Service, I applied lime at the time of seeding sweet 
clover on one particularly poor field of 24 acres. 
One of my neighbors said I couldn’t obtain a sat- 
isfactory stand, but at the end of the next year 
I harvested a seed crop of $30 per acre. That was 
in 1944. In 1945 I got $25 per acre. In the three 
years previous to this sweet clover and lime treat- 
ment, the field lost money and crops grown had a 


sickly yellow color. The rye grown on that field — 


this year was luxuriantly green at all times. 
At this time 95 percent of my land has been 
seeded to legumes — some for two years 
and some for as long as four years. By applying 
lime each year, we now have 65 percent of our 
land limed. All of my small grain crops have been 


fertilized and the yields show the wisdom of this 


practice. This year I started fertilizing sorghums. 

We have tried to hold row crop acreage to a 

minimum and have emphasized planting the more 

closely grown crops with as large a sweet clover 

acreage as we can manage. By using sweet clover, 

the ground is only worked once in two years and 
(Continued on page 113) | 
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Helmer Anderson, of the Soil Conservation Service, helps 
farmer Shafer to select veneer logs from his farm wood- 
lands. The sap buckets remind us that maple syrup is an 
important product of farm woods in the north country. 


Bill Ferber, farmer, receives check for more than $900 
from the Farmer Union Co-op Manager, Lawrence Munich, 
as his share from a shipment of veneer logs. 






Wisconsin’s 
Co-Op 
Log Yards 


By John W. Keller 









HE marketing of farm woodland products 

frequently presents a stumbling block to car- 
rying out soil conservation programs. Where there 
are few local markets and a lack of understanding 
exists as to scaling rules and grading methods, 
farmers are reluctant to spend time and effort 
protecting and managing their woodlands. Under 
these conditions, their products are likely to be of 
low grade and they seldom get full value. Many 
examples have been reported in which the prices 
received by the farmer were so low that he scarce- 
ly made wages and it did not pay to harvest the 
trees. 

Soil Conservation Service workers in Dunn 
County, Wis., where 20 percent of the farm area 
is in woodland, decided that something should be 
done to remedy the situation. Martin M. Keliher, 
district conservationist, and Helmer Andersen, 
forester, went into the matter with the Dunn 
County Soil Conservation District Supervisors, the 
Extension Service and the board of directors of 
the Farmers Union. The Wisconsin co-op yards 
resulted. 

By the time the log yards had been in operation 
a year, there had been a noticeable upswing in 
farmer interest not only in farm woodlands but 
in the soil conservation program as a whole. This 
started when farmers began to consider wood 
products as a farm crop and set about to protect 
their woodlands from fire and grazing. 


How Co-op Log Yards Operate 


The log yards are managed by a definitely “go- 
ing’ farmer organization. Each has developed 
around an already established organization, usual- 
ly a cooperative oil company, a produce company, 
an equity warehouse, or a creamery. The yard 


’ Nore.—The author is assistant chief, Forestry Division, Soil Conserva- 


tion Service, Washington, D. C. 
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agency makes a charge per unit of product. For 
handling logs, this charge ranges from $2.50 to 
$5 per thousand board feet and covers the costs 
of loading logs, keeping records of assembling and 
selling, making payment to cooperators, obtaining 
trackage rights and storage facilities, and other 
expense items. The farmer marks each log with 
his identification mark or name and makes deliv- 
ery to the yard. When sufficient logs have been 
assembled for shipment, the co-op manager orders 
railroad cars for shipping, arranges for the pur- 
chasing company and the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice to have representatives on hand to scale and 
grade, provides for loading, and attends to all 
other shipping details. The large veneer compa- 
nies are interested in the yards and have guaran- 
teed prices during certain periods. This enables 
the co-op to quote to farmers the exact prices ob- 
tainable for their logs. The purchaser sends a 
check in payment to the co-op manager, who de- 
ducts the handling charge and sends individual 
checks to the farmers. 

Veneer logs have been the principal product, 
because farmers can get very favorable prices for 
No. 1 logs. The prices for No. 1 veneer logs in the 
yard range from $50 per thousand for ash and 
elm to $110 for yellow birch scaled by the Scrib- 
ner Decimal “C” log rule. No. 2 veneer logs are 
worth about half as much as No. 1’s and No. 3’s 
bring about $5 to $10 less than No. 2’s, or the 
same price as low-grade sawlogs. Co-op log yards 
can handle all kinds of products from farm wood- 
lands. 

Forestry specialists of the Soil Conservation 
Service report that the secret of getting high 
prices for wood products lies in the grading and 
that, particularly in the cases of veneer logs, far- 
mers must know how to cut logs to get the highest 
grades. According to grading scales established 
by the OPA for veneer logs in Wisconsin, short 
No. 1 logs must be 12 inches or larger in diameter 
and must be clear of defects, 10-foot logs must 
have 5 feet of clear surface and not more than 
one standard defect, and 14- and 16-foot logs must 
have 7 and 8 feet clear, respectively, with not more 
than three standard defects. Deductions are made 
for heart rot, spiral grain, crotches, and crook 
exceeding specified minima. 

Products are sold by the co-op manager to com- 
peting companies under contracts taking into con- 
sideration not only prices but also severity of ap- 
plication of grading rules and other factors that 
influence the amounts received by the farmers. 
When competition is keen the purchasing compa- 
nies depend upon the log yards, and they have ap- 
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preciated the part played by them. The soil con- 
servation districts enjoy a fine reputation for 
square dealing with both farmers and purchasing 
companies. 

Neither the soil conservation district nor the 
co-op limits its assistance to district cooperators. 
Mimeographed statements, new releases, and let- 
ters from the Soil Conservation Service keep far- 
mers informed concerning prices, species, grades, 
and related matters. Farmers may deliver from 
one log to a carload of logs to the log yard at any 
time during the year. 


Dunn County Log Yards 


The first of the log yards was started at Meno- 
monie, in Dunn County, in November 1943. Here 
the soil conservation district supervisors observed 
that there was a definite need for simplified mar- 
keting of farm wood’and products. Many farmers 
who had shipped large quantities of logs had ex- 
perienced such large losses that they would not 
even consider selling logs any more. Farmers with 
only a few logs to sell had no outlet for their 
products. The log yard at Menomonie was so suc- 
cessful that before the shipping year was over 
five other yards were in operation in this county 
at convenient railroad sidings providing shortest 
haul for the largest number of interested farmers. 
These six yards were managed by the Farmers 
Union Co-op. They shipped 155 car’oads of logs 
that averaged 5,500 board feet log scale. The plan 
for handling No. 2 and No. 8 logs was not uni- 
form. In some cases a farmer brought in only 
No. 1 veneer logs, and had a portable sawmill 
come to his farm to saw the low-grade logs for 
home use. The Menomonie and Ridgeland yards 
offered farmers their choice of having their low- 
grade logs sawed at the yard or having them sold 
to manufacturers as logs. These yards held the 
No. 2 and No. 3 logs for lumber and ties processed 
by sawmills set up at the yards. The ties were sold 
by the co-op manager, but most of the rough lum- 
ber was-taken home for use in repairs and con- 
struction about the farm. More than a thousand 
ties and a quarter million board feet of rough 
lumber were handled for the convenience of the 
farmers. The slabs were either hauled home by 
the farmer or sold at the yard for fuel. The regu- 
lar co-op labor crew loaded the logs. The Service 
forestry specialist taught the farmers how to cut, 
scale and grade, and assisted the co-op manager 
to check-scale all logs sold. 

During the first year 150 farmers marketed 
logs, lumber, and ties through the log yards and 
over 50 farmers had lumber and ties sawed at 
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Co-op log yard at Menomonie, Wis. Veneer logs at right, 





culls in foreground. 


the yards. Six hundred farmers either came to 


the soil conservation district office for assistance 
in managing farm woodlands or attended meet- 
ings held in the woods. The Dunn County Soil 
Conservation District printed and distributed 
over 600 handy pocket log scales so that farmers 
could scale their own logs. The district also fur- 
nished interested farmers and cooperators with 
scaling procedures, grading practices, current 
data on markets and prices, and mimeographed 
instructions. 

A tabulation was made of 55 farmers within 
the Dunn County Soil Conservation District who 
were not district cooperators but with whom con- 
tact was made through this marketing program. 
When Soil Conservation Service technicians are 
on a farm assisting with wood’and problems, they 
talk with the farmer about crops, pastures, soil 
erosion, and the entire soil conservation district 
program. Of these 55 farmers, 40 actually sold 
logs through the log yards, 27 carried out conser- 

vation practices in selecting and cutting trees, and 


_ 34 showed interest in the entire soil conservation 


program. Of the last-mentioned group 12 as"3 
result of this contact, had conservation plans 
made for their farms or signed district agree- 
ments, 6 put in contour or strip crops, and 3 
fenced out woodlands. 


Other Co-Op Log Yards 


The co-op log yard movement has spread to sur- 
rounding soil conservation districts. During the 
year ending April 30, 1945, a total of 22 yards 
were operating in seven counties in Wisconsin. 
’From October 1, 1944, to June 1, 1945, these log 
yards shipped a total of 260 carloads of veneer 
logs that averaged 5,500 board feet each and 


brought in about $75,000 cash to the participating 
farmers. 

In Barron County, the Farmers Union Co-op 
has a complete marketing service available to all 
farmers who are cooperating in good farm wood- 
land management. This includes trucking at 20 
cents per mile per thousand board feet, loading 
logs on trucks at the highway, on the farm, and 
on railroad cars at the assembly point at $5 per 
thousand board feet, and bookkeeping and other 
work required in assembling and selling at $3 per 
thousand board feet. 


Advantages of Co-op Log Yards 


Soil conservation district supervisors and all in- 
terested agencies report that the Wisconsin co- 
operative log yards definitely have been a success. 
Benefits from operation of the yards may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The farmer has been relieved of all market- 
ing difficulties in selling woodland products. 

2. The co-op manager has access to the best 
markets, because he sells in large quantities, and 
can demand the highest prices. 

3. Record-keeping details and the heavy work 
of loading are handled by the co-op at a low charge 
per thousand board feet. 

A. Marketing faciities are available to any far- 
mer who has even one log for sale. 

5. All sales are check-scaled by the co-op man- 
ager and maybe spot check-scaled by Soil Conser- 
vation Service technicians until the co-op manager 
is thoroughly familiar with the job. This service is 
recognized as one that should not be continued 
indefinitely on a free basis. The district staff be- 
lieves that it is neither reasonable nor desirable 

(Continued on page 113) | 
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HOW GOVERN A 
DISTRICT? 


By IVAN L. HOBSON 


AST year studies were made of the adminis- 

tration of 69 soil conservation districts in 19 
states. They revealed striking contrasts between 
district governing bodies—brought to light a wide 
range of concepts, methods, and efficiency stand- 
ards. 


One of the supervisors of the Winooski Soil Con- 
servation District in Vermont manages district 
equipment. He routes it, arranges for an operator, 
handles repairs, provides transportation, and col- 
lects payments. Supervisors in many other dis- 
tricts assume similar duties, such as responsibility 
for leases, lime production, distribution of trees, 
and school forests. But members of various other 
district governing bodies say they can not give 
time to the management of equipment or accept 
other job assignments. 


In the Tygart’s Valley District, W. Va., the governing 
body initiated a meeting of the representatives of coop- 
erating agencies. With them, they- worked out ways in 
which they can team up for work in soil conservation. On 
the other hand, one board of supervisors says the agency 
representatives ought to do the work and correlate their 
own activities. It held only two meetings last year and 
found no business requiring them to meet more frequently. 

In some districts each supervisor is assigned a territory 
within the district, for which he is responsible to the board. 
In others, such as the Simi Soil Conservation District, 
Calif., which is a small intensively farmed area, the gov- 
erning body conducts its business as a group—and the 
results are good. 

The supervisors of a district in the Middle West found 
more than 90 prospective cooperators during a period of 
about two years. And yet—in some districts the members 
of the governing body take the position that it is not 
part of their job to find cooperators; that the responsi- 
bility to do so rests with the county agent, the technicians 
of the Soil Conservation Service, and others. 

These are just a few of many contrasts. 

Is it the function of a district governing body to man- 
age equipment, tree distribution, or other continuing jobs? 
Is it proper for it to assign its members territory or com- 
mittee work? Should supervisors correlate and guide the 
work of assisting agencies? Should they help find and 
develop local farm leaders, call meetings of farmers, and 
find landowners and operators who will cooperate with the 
district? Is it the business of supervisors to have a voice 
in determining the soil conservation practices to be recom- 
mended? Should members of governing bodies stimulate 
the cooperation of local newspapers, churches, schools, 
civic organizations and others? The studies made last year 
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indicate that these questions are being answered by gov- 
erning bodies in many and diverse ways. ; 

The Soil Conservation Service and the Extension Service 
have provided much assistance to soil conservation dis- 
tricts. Others have contributed substantially. These two 
agencies decided last year it was time to find out to what 
extent their personnel were influencing administration by 
district governing bodies and how they might help 
strengthen district administration. In order to do so, it 
would be necessary to find out whether the underlying 
philosophy expressed and implied in the enabling legisla- 
tive acts of nearly all the States was really working out. 

Speaking broadly, this philosophy says that the con- 
servation of soil and water resources is dependent pri- 
marily on the initiative and the work of local land owners 
and operators; that these people, given the right powers 
and assistance, can and will conserve the soil and water 
resources; that the creation of governmental subdivisions 
of the State, providing them with certain powers in con- 
nection with soil conservation, would be the most demo- 
cratic and the best way of achieving soil conservation; that 
duly appointed and elected representatives of the people 
could and would successfully manage the affairs of each 
district; that agencies concerned with conservation could 
serve farmers and ranchers best by providing help to these 
governmental units. These State laws are, in effect, con- 
ceived as bills of rights to farmers and ranchers—a new 
kind of venture in agricultural democracy. , 

At the time the first State soil conservation district 
acts were being passed, many people believed in this 
creed. But some thought governing bodies could not or 
would not fully administer the affairs of districts. Others 
said that, even if they could, public agencies cooperating 
with them would dominate district affairs and the districts 
would simply become projects of the agencies. 


So the Soil Conservation Service, the Federal Extension 
Service, and 19 State Extension Services appointed men to 
go into territory other than that where they worked to 
study administration in soil conservation districts. They 
wanted to find out how these agencies, in their daily 
work, might help strengthen district administration. The 
districts were usually selected by State soil conservation 
committees and State soil conservation advisory commit- 
tees. They arranged for the cooperation of the governing 
bodies. About the same number of districts were studied 
by Extension people as by Soil Conservation Service men. 
As noted, 69 districts in 19 States were studied. The 
answers found by Extension representatives were about 
the same as the answers found by Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice representatives. Both agencies aimed at finding the 
true facts. They made every effort to avoid bias. They 
recognized that these two Services, the State soil con- 
servation committees, and most of the district governing 
bodies had not yet been able to draw a sure line between 
the duties of district governing bodies and the duties of 
assisting agencies. 

A cross-section of the findings makes it apparent that 
many governing bodies are efficiently administering the 
affairs of districts. Thirty-six kinds of activities of gov- 
erning bodies are reported. A rough approximation has 
been reached of the number of district governing bodies 
who in 1944 were very active, moderately or slightly active, 
and inactive with respect to each of these 36 items. In 
about 22 percent of the total kinds of work, governing 


In the results of these studies we see an un- 
usual opportunity open to personnel of the 
Soil Conservation Service and the Extension 
Service. This opportunity lies in finding and 
using the ways of working with district gov- 
erning bodies that will most strengthen the 


local administration of districts by these le- 


gal representatives of land owners and op- 
erdtors. 


H. H. BENNETT 

Chief, Soil Conservation Service 
M. L. WILSON 

Director of Extension Work 


bodies were very active, in about 45 percent they were 
moderately or slightly active, and in about 338 percent 
they were inactive. If the districts studied are representa- 
tive of all 1,400, it seems evident that the board underlying 
philosophy is gradually becoming dynamic fact, and that 

most governing bodies eventually will administer the af- 
fairs of districts with a high degree of wisdom and ef- 
ficiency. 

Questions of first importance were: Is the personnel of 
the two agencies working with governing bodies in a way 
calculated to strengthen their administration, or do they 
in effect weaken it? How can they best serve to strengthen 
at? 

The reports contained suggestions not only as to how 
governing bodies can strengthen district administration 
but also as to how State soil conservation committees, 
Extension Services, and the Soil Conservation Service can 
aid in this direction. No attempt will be made here to 

present these suggestions except those relating to the 
Soil Conservation Service. Those are briefly summarized. 

Most district supervisors were appreciative of the as- 
sistance they were receiving from the Soil Conservation 
Service and had many fine things to say of technicians as- 

signed to their districts. The chairman of one governing 
body said, “They are our boys.” In this limited space, 

- however, it seems more to the point to relate some of 
the ways in which, according to the reports, the Service 
and its personnel may be more helpful to the work of 

_ the supervisors. The following are some of the suggestions 
culled from the studies: 

District conservationists can help strengthen the ad- 
ministration of districts by studying the State act with 

the supervisors and other assisting agencies, and counsel- 
ing on district needs and the opportunities open to district 
supervisors under provisions of the act. The reports de- 
clare that there are many local organizations whose co- 
operation with the district would help speed conserva- 
tion. They say that only a fraction of potential available 
help of this sort is being utilized. 
Technicians of the Soil Conservation Service should 
_ distinguish, and should help supervisors distinguish, be- 
~ tween functions of the governing body and functions of 
the Service personnel, and to encourage supervisors to 
carry out their responsibilities as fully as possible. 
j An important contribution that technicians of the Soil 
aa Service can make to district administration, 





according to some reports, is to aid supervisors to gain 
full information on land conditions and treatment of the 
land in all parts of the district through first-hand obser- 
vations. This is distinctly a field where technical training 
and experience can make such help appropriate. Knowledge 
of the land on the part of the supervisors is the base of 
good administration, it is said. 

The Soil Conservation Service could help strengthen dis- 
trict administration by adjustments in certain policies and 
practices, such as shifting personnel less frequently and 
giving longer notice to the boards of supervisors when 
shifts are to be made; helping to make arrangements 
whereby others than technicians manage heavy equipment; 
avoiding the assumption that technicians only shall de- 
termine the conservation practices and measures to be 
employed. 

The recommendation is made in one form or another 
that Soil Conservation Service technicians, particularly 
district conservationists, give greater consideration to the 
relative importance of matters they wish to bring before 


‘the board of supervisors before suggesting a meeting of 


the board. The studies show that sometimes meetings of 
supervisors are called at which only minor business such 
as small items of expense are considered. 

Technicians should avoid recommending practices con- 
trary to the district program without appropriate dis- 
cussion with the supervisors. The reports frequently state 
that supervisors have no knowledge of some of the recom- 
mendations made to farmers and ranchers by technicians 
which, in effect, change the program. 

Technicians should make suggestions to supervisors, 
upon request, in such matters as developing district pro- 
grams and work plans, preparing annual reports, devel- 
oping orders of business and agenda for supervisors meet- 
ings, and handling correspondence. They should avoid tak- 
ing over such work or exerting undue influence in regard 
to it. 

Procedures of the Service, in some cases, should be sim- 
plified and improved so that more of the time of technicians 
can be devoted to the land. 

Most of the supervisors feel strongly the need for more 
effort to arouse the interest of land owners and operators 
in conservation, to inform them on how to meet conserva- 
tion problems, how the district operates, and how to make 
adjustments of farm enterprises made necessary because 
of the adoption of conservation. They recognize, of course, 
that Extension Services have the responsibility of leader- 
ship in this field of work. They usually recognize, also, 
that farm conservation planners should devote all possible 
time to helping farmers with their plans and application 
of the plans. But because of the urgency of the need some 
supervisors and others stated that Service technicians 
should give more time to such work, particularly that re- 
lating to the widespread adoption of simpler or so-called 
starting practices. 

In a few instances members of governing bodies feel 
that the Soil Conservation Service dominates district activi- 
ties too much. One district supervisor resigned because he 
said there was too much ruling from the Service “up 
above.” 

On the other hand representatives of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service had, in a few instances, expressed the opinion 
that the governing bodies in some districts go too far in 
directing the personnel of the Service. 


tel 


These studies have aroused widespread interest through- 
out this Service, the Extension Service, the State Soil 
conservation committees, the State soil conservation ad- 
visory committees, and the district governing bodies. In 
many states, joint plans have been made to work syste- 
matically toward a further strengthening of district gov- 
ernment. In a number of states these plans are now being 
put into action. Those in other states will follow soon. In 
a number of states small groups of district governing 
bodies are meeting at intervals to work out an improved 
modus operandi. Then, too, area meetings of county agents 
and district conservationists are being held to discuss 
how they can work with governing bodies from day to day 
in a way that will best reinforce district government. 

The common effort should bring common understand- 
ing. It should lead to increased farmer initiative and great- 
er democracy in the furtherance of the district program 
for soil and water conservation. 


INVENTORY TIME 
ROLLS AROUND 


By R. W. ROGERS 


URAL and urban folk alike are becoming 

more and more interested in the accomplish- 
ments of soil conservation districts. On August 
15, 1945 a total of 1,381 districts comprising an 
area of 763,454,931 acres in 45 states had been or- 
ganized. In these districts are approximately 
3,515,892 farms and ranches. Soil conservation 
districts are continuing to be formed throughout 
the country. 

Most district governing bodies report annually 
their progress in soil and water conservation. 
Some state soil conservation committees (boards 
or commissions) are finding that annual sum- 
maries of district reports on a state basis are use- 
ful. These state committees apparently regard it 
desirable to (1) advise district governing bodies 
about their annual reports, (2) prepare and dis- 
tribute the state summary for all districts, and 
(3) inform each district in the state of district 
accomplishments. 

District governing bodies are accepting their responsi- 
bility for administering district work. They are exercising 
local leadership. They are making effective use of private, 
county, state and federal assistance to develop and carry 
out their conservation programs. As administrators and 
users of public funds, both state committees and district 


governing bodies realize the obligation of reporting on 
their stewardship to the people. 

Accomplishment. records are helpful in getting desired 
work done. The same records are useful and serve as a 
source of data and information about district progress. 
District governing bodies, sometimes with advice from the 
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state committee, make their own determinations as to the 
content of their reports. 

Annual reports for 1944 were received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from 1,116 districts. Most: of them 
were in brief narrative form. Some contained illustrations. 
Others were printed. Perhaps more tables and quantitative 
expressions of accomplishments could have been used to 
good effect. Many varied subjects were discussed—too 
many to list all of them here. Generally the following 
main points were brought out: 


(1) Farmers are vitally interested in soil and water - 
conservation. Their interest, and work on the land, is in- 
creasing all the time. The report for the Moorefield Soil 
Conservation District in Arkansas said, “The general pub- 
lic, and the farmer in particular, are more interested in . 
the conservation and preservation of their land than ever 
before.” 

(2) District governing bodies by experience are gaining 
a better understanding of their jobs. The supervisors of 
the York County, Pa., Soil Conservation District, had this 
to say: “We are now five years old. It has taken a lot of 
time, effort and patience, but now that results are being 
seen and public interest is rapidly growing, we feel we are 
being repaid.” . 

(3) Yields per acre have been increased by establishing 
conservation practices and measures on the land. The fol- 
lowing statement by Vann V. Secrest, long a cooperator of 
the Brown Creek Soil Conservation District, N. C. (the 
oldest district in the United States), bears on this: “My 
neighbors came over one morning after a heavy rain the 
night before, and asked why I was building (a house) 
on this farm, assuring me that I could not make a living 
on this land. This farm (has) produced more and more per 
acre from year to year. This past year I made 418 bushels 
barley on 10 acres, 1,126 bushels oats on 20 acres, 492 
bushels corn on 12 acres, 23 bales cotton on 17.8 acres. 
Following the oats and barley, I harvested 33 tons of 
lespedeza hay and saved 4,700 pounds Kobe lespedeza 
seed, and I have a good 12 acres permanent pasture, which 
was planned by the soil conservationist.” Ser: 

(4) Often increased production resulted from better use 
of less land. Nearly every crop was mentioned in the re- 
ports. There were numerous records showing from 20 to 
50 percent increases, sometimes more. 

(5) Accomplishments on the land have increased despite 
the difficulties of wartime operations. From Atascosa 
County Soil Conservation District, we learn that “Despite 
shortages of heavy equipment, labor, and technically 
trained personnel, more has been accomplished in 1944 in 
planning, application, and maintenance of a complete soil 
conservation program than any previous year.” 

(6) Districts are looking to the future. Definite plans 
for immediate increased action are now going into effect. 
Boards of supervisors in Colorado, “in consideration of 
possible post war work and in analyzing the job to be 
done in the future, have spent considerable time and ef- 
fort in determining needs of their districts and, in many 
cases, in preparing future plans.” The Soil Conservation 
Service has assisted many districts throughout the country 
in determining conservation needs. 


(7) Generally the problems presented were: lack of suf- 
ficient equipment, and maintenance and repair of that on 
hand; shortages of trained and experienced personnel; 
housing conditions; transportation; insufficient seed and 


planting stock in kind and amounts needed; and lack of 
correlation of agency activities within districts toward a 
common objective. 

All of these things, and more, were brought out in the 
districts’ annual reports. Each report was useful. How- 
ever, it is felt that much of the possible usefulness is lost 
unless such data are sufficiently uniform to be summarized 
and used on a broad basis. 

The extent of distribution of each district report is de- 
termined by its content and purpose. Each copy has definite 
specific values and is distributed accordingly. Parts, or all 
of a report may be of particular interest to farmers and 
ranchers with whom the district is working; to the public 
generally, through the local press and radio; or to groups 
and agencies assisting the district. Such reports serve as 
educational tools in public schools, agricultural meetings 
and community discussions. Local, state and federal de- 
partments furnishing financial aid and other assistance 
to districts are interested in the accomplishments shown. 

There is a real opportunity for state soil conservation 
committees to help district governing bodies by advising 
them concerning their annual reports. A general outline or 
guide containing suggested tables or forms would be help- 
ful. 

State summaries for 1944 were issued by the state soil 
conservation committees in Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, South 
Carolina, Washington, West Virginia and New Mexico. 
The publication “Soil Conservation Districts in South 
Carolina, June, 1945,” is an excellent example. The Indiana 
summary had this statement in its first paragraph: “The 





“GREEN KID” REVAMPS FARM 
(Continued from page 106) 


is not so subjected to damaging rains and erosion. 
The temporary pasture provided in the late fall 
and early spring reduces feed requirements. Sweet 
clover has stimulated our ground and reduced our 
feed requirements to the extent that 12 acres of 
Atlas sorgo will supply the necessary feed, where- 
as 19 acres were formerly required. This year, our 
row crop, in spite of excessive rains, is green as 
compared with many fields of yellowish row crops 
in the vicinity. Sweet clover is responsible. 

This year we plan to utilize first year sweet 
clover as grass silage, with Atlas sorgo as a pre- 
servative. If our venture is successful, it will re- 
duce our row crop acreage sti!] further. 

Our triple-A earnings thus far have totaled al- 


most $1500. We expect to earn another $450 in 


1945. This all goes toward a special fund to carry 
on soil-building practices. We fully realize that we 
can’t get something for nothing. We must return 
fertility to the soil. 

I hope that nothing in these remarks overshad- 
ows the soil conserving practices that have been 
instituted here after so much careful planning. My 
experiences for the most part just happened. The 
management practices were the best that could be 
planned by the best minds. — 


committee plans to put out a ‘Bulletin’ at this time each. 
year so that the progress and comparisons of accomplish- 
ments from year to year may be made.” A good many 
other states have indicated their intent to do likewise. The 
most outstanding state summaries, based on districts re- 
ports, seem to be those which include tabular summaries 
with brief narrative explanation. Some of the summaries 
gave briefly the highlights for each district. 

It is desirable for state summaries of district reports to 
(1) reflect the ideas of local leaders, (2) contain sum- 
marized data of outstanding accomplishments, and (3)' 
point out definite needs for improvements. This type of 
presentation is of benefit to members of state soil con- 
servation committees, district governing bodies in the 
state, agricultural colleges, experiment stations, members 
of State and Federal legislatures, representatives of agen- 
cies serving districts, and others interested in conserva- 
tion. 

There are many uses and justifications for well pre- 
pared district reports. Made periodically they give an 
inventory of progress and accomplishments. They provide 
a basis for projecting future district work. They point out 
varying problems and needs. The factual information they 
contain has certain historical value. 

In a democracy it is the people who govern. Soil con- 
servation districts represent democracy in action in the 
most rapidly expanding balanced conservation movement 
any country has ever seen. It is of common interest to re- 
port to all the people the activities and accomplishments of 
soil conservation districts. 





CO-OP LOG YARDS 
(Continued from page 109) 


to expect the co-op to assume the entire scaling 
job. They believe the yards wi!l have better ac- 
ceptance by farmers if a trained forester, known 
and respected as a public servant, handles the 
check scaling. This does not mean that the Service 
forester would scale all the logs, but he should 
appear from time to time to check-scale and see 
that the farmer’s interests are protected. 

6. When the Soil Conservation Service techni- 
cian is on the farm woodland, he discusses with 
the farmer the entire district program. 

7. Log yards serve as a point of contacts with 
new farmers, which can result in the establish- 
ment of conservation practices on entire farms. 
Woodlands work becomes a “starting practice.” 

8. Farmers are being trained to work in farm 
woodlands and carry out conservation practices. 

9. The yards contribute toward postwar needs 
by putting critical materials on the market. 

10. The Service technician trains the co-op man- 
ager to check scale and understand the details of 
selling wood products. 

County agents, the extension forester, and the 
State forester have cooperated with the soil con- 
servation districts in making the Wisconsin log 
yards a success. 
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Pastures Pay the Water Bill 


By Elizabeth Poe 





Irrigated pasture mixture on farm of Joe Schwartzman, 

meat packer, who farms 720 acres south of Albuquerque. 

Schwartzman plans to convert his entire irrigable acreage 

to permanent pasture mixtures as soon as he can get his 
land leveled and prepared. 





ECENT tests on dairy farms and cattle 
ranches in the Southwest have shown irri- 
gated pastures to be economical for feeding cattle, 
and effective in increasing milk and meat produc- 
tion, reducing labor and preventing soil erosion. 

Farmers in southern Arizona who thought it 
impracticable to plant perennial grass-legume 
pastures on high-priced irrigated farm land dis- 
covered to their great astonishment that the in- 
come from irrigated pastures sometimes ran as 
high as $130 an acre. In nearly every instance 
the returns amounted to more than they had made 
off the same land with cash crops. 

Ten dairy animals on an irrigated pasture in 
Utah produced from 4 to 5 extra gallons of milk 
a day. Lambs pastured on irrigated fields weighed 
20 pounds more than lambs grazed on good native 
grazing land. And in Colorado a 12-acre irrigated 
pasture required 80 percent less labor for main- 
tenance and provided a 50 percent increase in 
profit in comparison with the same land in crops. 

Besides these benefits, there are other results 
of a properly managed irrigated pasture that 
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aren’t discernible with the first harvest. Cattlemen 
know that a pasture fenced for rotational grazing 
will last infinitely longer than one grazed indis- 
criminately, because time is allowed between graz- 
ings for the grass to make new growth. The same 
is true of irrigated pastures. | 

Irrigated pastures are subject to serious erosion 
unless they are properly leveled before the seed is 
planted. Elimination of high and low spots makes 
for efficient irrigation that won’t erode valuable 
topsoil. An irrigated mixed grass-legume pasture 
also has a lower insurance risk than any other 
crop, when it comes to damage by hail, cloud- 
bursts, flooding, soil erosion, and insect and dis- 
ease pests. 

Irrigated pastures were introduced in south 
eastern Arizona in 1940 when Mervin H. Wallace, 
area agronomist for the Soil Conservation Service, 
persuaded a dairyman and livestock farmer near 
Duncan to make exploratory pasture plantings. 
The plantings were highly successful, and addi- 


tional pastures, totaling 218 acres, were planted in 


1942. At present there are 2,221 acres of irrigated 


pasture planted in this area—more than 714 per- 


cent of the total irrigated acreage in the valley. 





4 Willard Welker, who owns 547 acres of culti- 


vated land near Safford, Ariz., has been raising 
sugar beet seed, barley, cotton, alfalfa, corn, and 
grain sorghums for 30 years. After watching the 


experiences of his neighbors with irrigated pas- 
tures, he decided to plant 221% acres to 11 differ- 
ent grass mixtures. This land had been in cotton 
for 13 straight years and was run down in fer- 
tility. 

~ In November 1943 Welker, who cooperates with 


the Gila Valley Soil Conservation District, bought 


146 head of Hereford calves, averaging 412 
pounds in weight, and turned them on his pasture 
mixture. Ten months later, the average weight of 
the animals was 800 pounds. The following June 


Welker sold 37 head of cattle fattened on the pas- 


ma 





he 


that has been grazed too heavily. 


' sufficient. His practice is to allow cattle “ 
days and “off” seven days. Two pastures are the 


ture at $14 per hundred pounds for steers and $13 
for heifers. This sale was made on the Los Ange- 
les market on a day when pen-fattened cattle sold 
for $14.65 per hundred pounds. The Welker cattle 


had received no fattening ration other than the 
pasture mixture. 


Among the practices that Welker recommends 
for running profitable irrigated pastures is rota- 
tional grazing. He says that more beef will be 
produced on an undergrazed pasture than on one 
It is also vital 
to keep cattle off the pasture while the ground is 


-wet—particularly during the first three or four 
years of a pasture’s life, while a strong sod cover 


is being formed. Welker irrigates his 22 acres of 
pasture by the border method, using shallow fur- 


‘rows. He says that the lengths of irrigation runs 


should be spaced so that the water will go through 
in a reasonable time with a minimum loss through 


deep percolation. Water moves through a properly 


managed grass-legume cover slower than it will 
go through an alfalfa field, he says, and where 


there is a scarcity of water, runs on grass-legume 


fields should be reduced to from one-third to one- 
half the length of runs on alfalfa fields. For Mr. 
Welker’s soil type, irrigation every two weeks is 
’ five 


minimum required for good management but 


three or more are preferable. 


Probably the largest irrigated pasture in the 
whole region lies on the outskirts of Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. Here Joe Schwarzman, Albuquerque 
meat packer, is preparing to put his entire irri- 
gable area of 720 acres into irrigated pasture as 


goon as he can get his land ready. 


woe 





This decision was made after Schwartzman lev- 
sled and drained 120 acres of lowlands, near the 


Rio Grande, and planted it to a mixture of sweet 
clover and sudan grass. The pasture was planted 
in July 1945, and two months later the grass was 
taller than the cattle themselves. Schwartzman 
estimates. that this field will produce 12 cow 
months an acre of feed per year. 

Soil Conservation Service technicians checked 
the irrigation of this 120-acre field after it was 
leveled and found that water needed only 45 min- 
utes to run the length of 800-foot borders. The 
water spread uniformly over practically every bit 
of the land within each border. 

Grover C. Killpack, a cooperator with the Hun- 
tington River Soil Conservation District, who 
farms near Price, Utah, was selling 65-pounds 
lambs five years ago. He believed that if he con- 
verted some of his native pasture and cultivated 
land to irrigated pasture, he could fatten his 
lambs. After he had clearing and leveling division 
fences were built and dairy stock were allowed 
to run on his pasture. This solved a serious labor 
shortage because Killpack’s two sons had joined 
the armed services and his 14-year-old daughter 
was the only help he had left. His dairy stock and 
sheep had always been fed at the corrals before 
the pastures were opened. The lambs fed on this 
pasture weigh 85 pounds when they are taken to 
market, and milk production from his 10 dairy 
cattle has increased 4 to 5 gallons per day. 

In the northwest corner of New Mexico, a far- 
mer had an unproductive apple orchard. The wa- 
ter table had risen so high that the few apples the 
trees did produce were not fit to market, so the 
owner decided to convert the 214 acre orchard to 
irrigated pasture. He borrowed a bulldozer from 
the San Juan Soil Conservation District and 

(Continued on page 119) 





Grass almost conceals cows in Schwartzman’s 120- acre 
irrigated pasture. 
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Somaliland Fights Erosion 
By Capt. R. 


A. Moor 


Water is pumped by hand from deep wells. 


N AMBITIOUS irrigation plan is being car- 
ried out in British Somaliland to combat soil 
erosion and bring much-needed fertility to this 
largely uncultivated land. Experiments aimed at 
discovering the extent to which the protectorate 
can be made agriculturally self-supporting are be- 
ing conducted by the military government. 
British Somaliland, with its sun-scorched terrain 
and a stunted vegetation which wins precarious 
life from an arid earth, has hitherto been re- 
garded as fit to feed little but the camels which 
thrive on its thorny scrub. Apart from a few small 
holdings, 
tempts have been made to raise crops in the past, 
and the bulk of the country’s foodstuffs have been 
imported—principally millet from Ethiopia and 
rice from India. 
At the turn of this century, the possibilities of 


Eprtor’s Note.—The author is with the British East African Com- 
mand. 
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only spasmodic and half-hearted at- 





/ 


agricultural development were reenenieen by the 
Chief Commissioner but the Mullah campaigns, 





which lasted intermittently for 20 years prevented 


his ideas from being put into practice. It is little 
known that the “mad” Somali leader himself was 


a successful agriculturalist who grew grain and 











stored it in his fortresses in the East of the terri-. 


tory and maintained grazing reserves for his: 


ponies, camels and stock. After his death in 1921, 
his influence waned and all incentive towards the 
growing of crops quickly disappeared. 

World War II has changed the Somali’s outlook: 


it has found loopholes in his economy. He finds 


that he can no longer import food in the quantity 
he needs from overseas and he is now more ready 
to accept the British Government’s lead in develop- 
ing food production at home. That lead is being 
given with energy and imagination. Its first ob- 
ject is to combat the soil erosion which is the main 
enemy of crop cultivation in Africa. 








When rain falls, the tugs quickly become raging torrents 
down which millions of gallons of water rush to waste, 
carrying away precious soil. It is planned to trap this 
water to bring fertility to the country. 


: The chief factors in erosion are water and wind 

—the rains which thrash down at such a rate that 
the earth cannot absorb them, so that they run 
away in torrents and carry off valuable soil in 
their train, and the Kharif, which blows from the 
_ south for three months of the year and often re- 
duces visibility to a matter of yards with the dust 
it raises and flings to waste. 

There are no rivers in British Somaliland. The 
springs which gush from the hills peter out after 
a few miles, in a patch of wet earth or sand. In- 
stead, there are tugs—great natural drainage 
channels which gash and furrow the face of the 
countryside. For the greater part of the year they 
remain dry but, in an hour, when the rains fall, 
they become rushing brown torrents down which 
three or four million tons of water may pour in a 


day. Like the springs, they seep away into the Prisoners from a civil jail tend a vegetable crop beneath 
parched earth. richly-bearing pawpaw trees. 
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The Department of Agriculture’s proposal is to 
harness part of the many millions of tons of rain- 
water which pour down the tugs in the course of 
a year to a form of Yemen agriculture. The prin- 
ciple of this process (practiced successfully by the 
Arabs of the Yemen and in coastal regions of 
Eritrea) is to build a 30-foot high wall of sand 
across a tug and divert the dammed water along 
channels into large fields surrounded by banks § 
or 8 feet high. The trapped water is sufficient to 
soak the land thoroughly and yield a crop. 

The agricultural department, in the first in- 
stance, is confining its experiments to the mari- 
time plain, but there are other areas—especially 
in the west of British Somaliland—where there 
appear to be fair prospects of success for rain 
crops. . 

A somewhat startling example of the capacity 
of this land for cultivation is encountered on the 
road from Berbera to Sheikh where, after driving 
for miles through a parched and rocky country, 
one is suddenly confronted by the lush vegetable 
gardens of Bihendulah and Manjasi. The former 
flourish on their terraces on the waters of a spring 
which splashes from a neighboring hill and spreads 
a vivid green carpet of thick grass edged by tower- 
ing trees along its brief path. The much larger 
Manjasi gardens are maintained with more diffi- 
culty but even greater success a few miles away 
by prisoners from civil jails who pump water from 





man-made wells and direct it along irrigation chan-— 


nels. 


raised here and they go a long way towards pro- 
visioning the army in British Somaliland. Other 
large gardens have been started for this purpose 
at Borama, Horo Hedle and Medishe and a total 
goal of some 80,000 pounds of vegetables will, it is 
hoped, be reached this year. 

“With the assistance of a suitable grant we are 


attempting to make the country self-supporting,” 


the Director of Agriculture told me. “It can only 
be done by training the Somalis to recognize the 
advantage of agriculture. There is no possibility 
of white settlers doing it because there are none. 
At present there are only a few native small hold- 
ings but the average Somali is changing his views 
about agriculture. His natural business and liveli- 


hood is the maintenance of stock but the war, with — 


its cessation of imports, has brought home to him 
the need for his agricultural development. 


Large quantities of vegetables and fruit are 


“This has always been primarily a grazing coun-_ 


try and we intend to improve the pasturage, too. 
The British Government has two highly qualified 
experts in grazing here now and they are making 
an inspection of the country. 


“We want to start a big experimental station 


and education center. .A great deal of importance 
is attached to education and one thing in which 
we shall have to educate the people is to plant 


One of the tugs, or natural watercourses, which furrow 
the terrain and remain dry for the greater part of the year. 
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instead of destroy trees, which greatly improve 
the soil. 


Apart from grain and roots, an important food 


which the Somali will be encouraged to grow is 
dates. At one time there was a great deal of date 
cultivation in the country, but the production has 





dropped considerably since the biggest plantation 
| was destroyed during a tribal “disagreement.”’ An 
| expert from Arabia has been called in to examine 
the possibilities of date growing in the country 





and the agricultural 
planted a big acreage in which the shoots have 


department has already 


shown signs of doing well. 


Great importance is attached to these British 
Somaliland attempts to bring fertility to a semi- 


' barren land and although definite results will not 


be known for some time, the progress of the ex- 
periments will be followed with interest. 


a 





The fruit and vegetable gardens at Manjasi are a striking 
example of the life which water brings to an otherwise 
semibarren soil. Water is diverted along irrigation chan- 
t -- nels to the fruit trees and vegetable beds. 


PASTURES PAY THE WATER BILL 
(Continued from page 115) 


pushed out the trees—an operation that cost him 
less than the price of spraying them for one sea- 
son. The pasture that replaced the trees has an 
average grazing capacity of 3 animal units for six 
months out of the year, and there’s much less feed 
to buy for the stock. 

Irrigated pastures have been planted all over 
the southwestern states, and reports of their 
success are coming to the State extension service 
offices, as well as to the Soil Conservation Service. 
Indications are that irrigated pastures will con- 
tinue to increase, and that their value will rise 
steadily as more is learned about the behavior of 
the perennial grass and legume species in various 
parts of the country. 
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By Hugh Bennett 


Chief, Soil Conservation Service 


THINK it advisable at this time to have a look at our National Program of Soil Conservation. 
In this article we will briefly examine the meaning and purpose of soil conservation, and explain 
how it is being applied to the land. 


Why Do We Need Soil Conservation? Throughout the world there is pressing need for better adjust- 
ment of agriculture to the physical environment—better use of land and water—not only to gain a 
sorely-needed increase in per-acre production but also to maintain a healthy agricultural economy— 
which could be disastrously undermined through continuing impairment of our limited supply of pro- 
ductive land. 


This adjustment is vital, moreover, if we are to maintain in efficient production the most widely dis- 
tributed and greatest possible area of productive land as a safeguard against physical difficulties and 
excessive costs in the distribution of agricultural commodities. This is especially true of those regions 
of dense population and inadequate transportation facilities — where so often not enough productive 
land is available to produce needed food. 


And most imperative of all reasons: These necessary adjustments must be made if we are to main- 
tain our ability to produce in any adequate way at all. Such essential changes call for the elimination 
of land-use practices haphazardly—and wastefully—applied to the land, and the widespread adoption, 
in their place, of various conservation practices scientifically fitted to the needs and physical character- 
istics of the land, the climate, and the type of farming. 

These practices, applied in this way, will at once protect the land and increase its productivity by 
conserving the soil itself, its available elements of fertility and all that man and nature put into the 
soil, together with a valuable portion of the rainfall that would otherwise be lost as runoff. This is 
of primary importance because there is no other way by which the agricultural plant of the United 
States—or of the world—can be kept in a safe and permanently healthful condition necessary to sup- 
port a permanent agriculture. And further, it is vitally necessary because it is the only way to get from 


the land anything like the sustained yields necessary to feed the world. 
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A New Agricultural Technique. Soil conservation as practiced by trained soil conservationists is a 
technique in land use and protection that was never previously employed in any general way anywhere. 
It is not only the cheapest! and most effective way of protecting farm land from destructive erosion, 
it is the only practical way to keep cultivated and grazing land permanently productive. Other methods, 
such as the old single-practice method of terracing, have failed to the extent of permitting millions 
of acres to be ruined for any further cultivation.’ 


Until this new system came on the scene, in 1933, in the form of the program of the Soil Conserva- | 


tion Service, our farm lands in the United States were being impoverished at a rapidly increasing 
pace. The extent of damage by erosion during the 40-year period from about 1890 to 1930 probably 
exceeded all previous damage to the farmlands of the country. But now, finally, with the aid of this 


new technique we are definitely turning the tide; we are winning the fight against the greatest enemy | 


to productive land—uncontrolled soil erosion. 

When we started the program, I scarcely expect- 
ed to live long enough to witness the profound 
agricultural revolution that is now spreading 
throughout our country. I look upon it as the 
greatest agricultural achievement of all time, for 
without productive land there can be no adequate- 
ly productive agriculture. Even now a third of 
the people of the world are hungry most of the 
time, and still greater numbers have inadequate 
diets. 

National Program of Soil Conservation in the 
United States. Twelve years ago (September 19, 
1933) the first comprehensive, scientific action ef- 
fort in the world to achieve conservation of soil 
‘and water resources on a nation-wide scale was 
undertaken by the United States when the pro- 
gram of the Soil Conservation Service—then the 
Soil Erosion Service—got under way. From the 
beginning, one cardinal principle dominated and 
guided this program. Some called the principle 
idealistic and impracticable; others failed to grasp 
its significance; but farmers, after a brief period 
of convincing demonstration, very generally ac- 
cepted it enthusiastically. 

That basic, guiding principle was at the outset 
and is today as follows: Effective prevention and 
control of soil erosion and adequate conservation 
of rainfall in a field, on a farm or ranch, over a 
watershed, or on any other unit or parcel of land, 
requires the use and treatment of all the various 
kinds of land comprising such areas in accordance 
with the individual needs and adaptabilities (or 
capabilities) of each different piece of land having 
any wmportant extent. 

Like any precise statement of a rule, however, 
this principle requires some qualification. 

First, the use and treatment of a given area of 
land must be determined not only by its physical 








+The cost (as of Dec. 31, 1944) of doing the complete soil conservatio 
107,000 farms, comprising 30 million acres, in soil conservation dist 
plans, covering 41 million acres, plus the furnishing of certain mach 


amounted to $1.28 per acre. 
2Terraces properly constructed and maintained have hel 
bility ; but they have often harmed the land where improperly used. 
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characteristics, but also, whenever possible, by | 
such considerations as available facilities—imple- 


ments, power, labor, financial means—as well as 
by the preference of the farmer, his ability to 
learn, his willingness to try new methods. In other 
words, the treatment must fit not only the needs 
and capacities of the land but the needs, adaptabil- 
ity, and preference of the farmer himself. 

The second qualification of the general principle 


is that each distinct parcel of land to be treated | 
must be considered in any pertinent physical re- 


lation it may have to any adjacent or neighboring 
tract, or to the entire farm, ranch, or watershed. 
Wherever possible, the use and treatment of one 


area should provide as much protection as may be > 


practicable for adjoining or nearby areas. For 


example, the management of lands on higher ele- 


vations should take into consideration their rela- 
tion to downslope lands. 


the effect of discharging water and water-trans- 


ported soil material—sand, gravel, rocks, infertile | 
material from contributory gullies—on adjoining > 


lands, highways, or other areas susceptible to 
damage. Such water can do much damage along 
its course, as by cutting out gullies; or, it can be 


beneficially disposed of by safe discharge over | 


pastures needing extra water. 


To carry out such a completely coordinated soil | 
and water conservation program on a nation-wide | 


basis requires a great deal of basic information 


for the most efficient blueprinting (planning) of — 


Outlets for surface run- | 
off always should be located with proper regard to | 


























each farm for effective application of protective — 


practices to the land. There are hundreds of dif- 


ferent soils occupying varied slopes and subject — 


to different intensities of rainfall and varying tem- 


perature. These numerous varieties of land, oc-_ 


ped. where used alone on adaptable land—land of moderate slope and soil of low erodi- 


Technical guidance is. absolutely essential to the use of terracing—as well 
as various other conservation measures—whether used alone or in combination 


with other measures. 


. . . . 
n job, including overhead, surveys, farm planning, and everything else, on © 
ricts, and the preparation and partial application of 149,000 additional farm 
inery, planting stock, and seeds not obtainable in commercial nurseries, has 


curring under a wide range of climatic conditions, 
are adapted to a variety of plants, requiring dif- 
ferent cultural practices. From place to place— 
even on the same farm—these varied land condi- 
tions and different uses and treatments result in 
varying susceptibilities to erosion and losses of 
rainfall. And both active erosion and erosion 
hazards call for special conservation provisions. 

It is probably safe to say that no two parcels of 
land are identical. Accordingly, each field—even 
each important part of a field, pasture, or wood- 
lot—requires its own particular conservation 
treatment. Our conservation specialists have found 
that in some localities each farm, each ranch, is 
a special problem within itself—calling for a spe- 
cial job due primarily to the physical environment. 
Hence, a special plan is made—must be made— 
for every farm of the nation. 

Tools of Soil Conservation. Since soil conserva- 
tion is the proper use and care of land, so that 
it will produce the greatest amounts of the prod- 
ucts most needed, while, at the same time, protect- 
ing the land from loss of productivity, all measures 
that help keep land in condition favorable to sus- 
tained production are, therefore, tools of conserva- 
tion. Terraces, contouring, organic matter, grass, 
legumes, shrubs, trees, crop rotations, fertilizer, 
drainage where the land is tco wet, and irrigation 
where it is too dry—all of these and whatever else 
is needed are conservation tools that are utterly 
indispensible to getting the job of soil conservation 
properly done. These tools are used singly where 
the land is easy to stabilize, and they are used in 
combination, one supplementing another, where 
the conservation needs are more complex. 

In other words, soil conservation includes any 
and all measures that will in any way increase the 
productivity of the land or make the land keep on 
producing satisfactorily. 


Some of the Land Troubles and Deficiencies 
That Soil Conservation Helps Prevent are: 


1. Topsoil washing or blowing away; 
2. Land torn to pieces by gullies; 
3. Covering good land with infertile erosion 
debris; 
4. Exhaustion of plant food in the soil by 
overcropping and leaching; 
5. Accumulation of toxic salts; 
6. Water-logging of the land; 
7. Improper irrigation ; 
8. Burning of organic soils; 
9. Excessive burning of grazing areas; 
10. Improper cultivation ; 
11. Single-crop farming. 


FIVE 


MAJOR 


BENEFITS 





Hugh Bennett 


HERE it has been practiced, soil conservation 
: farming has resulted in at least a 20-percent 
increase in production per acre, aS an average. 

It has provided a practical guide to greater crop 
diversification and has, as a matter of record, resulted 
in greater diversification. 

It has meant savings to the farmer in seed, fer- 
tilizer, labor and power, and increased income. 

It has accounted for a high degree of land protec- 
tion, even under the pressure of intensified wartime 
production. 

It has provided the farmer and ranchman with a 
practical, physical guide for shifts in the type or in- 
tensity of production that may become wise in the 
years ahead in order to meet possible changes in the 
price and demand for farm commodities. 

—HvuGH BENNETT. 








Some of the Things That Soil Conservation 

Does are: 

1. Holds soil and its contents of plant nutrients 

in fields, pastures, and wocdlands ; 

2. Maintains or increases the supply of bene- 
ficial organic matter and organisms in the 
soil ; 
Keeps land productive ; . 
Stores rainfall in the soil for crop use; 
Increases diversification of crops; 

Increases per-acre yields ; 

Makes cultivation easier and more efficient ; 

Reduces cost of operation and maintenance 

of farm machinery ; 

9. Increases farm income; 

10. Reduces waste of rainfall and helps control 
floods; 

11. Reduces the filling of stream channels, 
ditches, and reservoirs with the debris of 
erosion ; 

12. Reduces stream polution ; 
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13. Improves conditions for wildlife and fish; 

14. Puts all land into productive use according 
to adaptability ; 

15. Develops habits of people working together 
on common problems; 

16. Brings people to love the land and develops 
appreciation of rural life. 


How the Job is Done. There are many things 
that can be done; some of them are as follows: 


1. Use suitable erosion control practices and 
structures to stop soil washing and blowing ; 

2. Hold the rain that falls on the land for use 
of crops, trees, grass, livestock, or other pur- 
poses ; 

3. Use manure, fertilizer, and lime where 
needed, in the right amounts and at the right 
time ; 

4. Use suitable tillage, mulching, and cropping 
practices to protect the land and save rain- 
fall; 

5. Drain over-wet or water-logged fields; 

6. Plant grass, shrubs, trees, or legumes on 
land too steep, shallow, or erodible to plow, 
also on land too poor for growing field crops; 

_7. Flood fields where toxic salts (“alkali’’) 

have accumulated in excessive amount, to 
leach out the salts; 

8. Protect organic soils (peat land) from fire 
by flooding or by raising the water table; 

9. Open up suitable new lands, where needed, 

under conservation methods, to increase 
cropland ; 

10. Increase supplementary feed crops on graz- 

ing enterprises to help prevent overgrazing. 

11. Support conservation work with continuing 

program of research aimed at quickest pos- 
sible solution of problems arising in con- 
nection with field work. 

These and other sound farming and ranching 
practices that protect the land and increase pro- 
duction efficiency are, as previously pointed out, 
the tools of soil conservation. 

Where the slope of fields is steeper than 8, 10, or 
12 percent, or where depth to rock is less than a 
foot and to impervious clay less than 3 inches, the 
conservationist knows that the land is hardly ever 
safe for regular plowing. Grass, lugumes, trees are 
better crops for land of this kind because they hold 
the soil in place. In regions of heavy rainfall, ter- 
races to-control runoff are built more sturdily than 
in areas of gentle rains. If yields drop off, if the 
forage of pastures becomes scant, the conserva- 
tionist uses manure, lime, soil-building legumes, 
and appropriate mineral or other fertilizers to 
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A FEW MILESTONES 
By July 1945, 45 states had passed district laws, 
and 1,328 districts had been set up. They cover parts 
or all of 1,771 counties and include 734 million acres 
and 3,404,000 farms. 


By the end of 1944 soil conservation districts had 
made cooperative agreements with more than 256,000 
farmers, covering 71 million acres. In each case the 
farmer agreed to use conservation farming on all his 


land. The district agreed to furnish technical aid, 
and in some cases machinery, seed, and other help. 
The Soil Conservation Service did the technical plan- 
ning and helped apply the plans to the land. Various 
other agencies assisted in other ways. Work has been 
completed on nearly 30 million acres of.this land. 
Counting demonstration projects, a total of 76 mil- 
lion acres has been treated. 

In the one year, 1944, soil conservation practices 
were applied through soil conservation districts to 
10,156,000 acres. 


A lot of work has been done by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service outside of districts. Our technicians drew 
up plans for 9,320 widely-scattered demonstration 
farms, in cooperation with the Extension Service. 
They also made 104,000 other plans for demonstra- 
tion areas and CCC camp areas and for erosion con- 
trol on highways, and started a conservation program 
on military camp areas that led to the protection of 
about 300 sites, and so on. 


Recently the Soil Conservation Service made a 
state-by-state survey to see how much conservation 
work remains to be done to control erosion and con- 
serve rainfall. It shows that, in spite of what has 
already been done, a vast job still lies ahead. 

We can get along from now on with the good land 
we have left, but we can’t keep our present standard 
of living if we lose much more. We now have around 
460 million acres of good cropland in the United 
States. This includes, besides that now in crops, about 
100 million acres that need clearing, drainage, irri- 
gation or other improvements. That’s all we have. 
And all but about 72% million of this 460 million 
acres is subject to erosion if it’s not protected. 

So we have no more land to lose. Actually we need 
more good land for crops now. Too many farmers in 
some sections are working poor land that should be 
turned back to grass or woodland. More waste of 
good land would amount to a national crime on the 
part of those who are responsible—meaning ourselves. 





















improve the productivity. He plants raw gullies 
to grass, trees, or vines; or, if these will not grow 
well, he may use small dams or other mechanical 
measures to stop soil washing. Critical spots in 
fields he safeguards with kudzu or other effective 
soil-building crops that better fit the situation. 
Wet spots call for tile drain or open ditches, ac- 
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cording to local conditions. Dry lands call for 


irrigation or water spreading. Acid lands need 
lime, while some alkaline lands will be benefited 
by additions of sulphur to correct alkalinity. 
Who Does the Work? In order, then, to apply a 
complete program of conservation-farming meth- 
ods to a farm—in its entirety—it is necessary to 
combine the techniques of all the pertinent 
branches of agricultural science, together with 


necessary engineering, hydrologic, biologic, geo- 


logic, botanical, chemical, and other skills. 

_A single farm may require contributions from 
soil and water conservationists, agronomists, hill- 
culturists, geologists, foresters, engineers, hydro- 
logists, wildlife specialists, chemists, and others. 

The soil conservation program has developed a 
new science as well as a new specialty—the science 
of soil conservation and the specialty of the soil 
conservationist. The former is what the name 
implies and the latter is a practical technician 
capable of recognizing the ordinary needs of land 
for conservation of soil and water, and who also 
has the ability to apply skillfully, scientifically, 
the various conservation techniques, singly or in 
combination, as needed. 

There still will be needed, moreover, for effi- 
cient forward movement of the present national 
action program of soil and water conservation, a 
number of well trained specialists, such as agro- 
nomists, geologists, engineers, foresters, and 
hydrologists. These specialists are required to help 
keep soil conservationists, working ‘directly with 


farmers, fully abreast of the latest developments 


in the various technical fields, and to help train 
personnel required to do a good job—duly co- 
ordinated to fit the different parcels of land that 
make up farms and watersheds. 

Take away from this national program of soil 
conservation any one of these techniques or tech- 
nicians and you thereby weaken the conservation 
effort of the nation. You impair the effectiveness 
of the work. You retard progress. You jeopardize 
the chances of controlling erosion. Today, by using 
all the needed techniques, technicians, and special- 
ists we are absolutely controlling erosion on a 
widespread scale.. 

Occasionally, some people who do not under- 
stand very well the requirements for achieving ef- 
fective and lasting work propose that agronomists 
should not work on the soil conservation job be- 
cause they are agronomists. Once in a while, the 
same kind of people will suggest that engineers 


- should not be used because they have been trained 


to do strictly engineering jobs. They sometimes 
advance the idea that foresters should not be used 


because they have specialized in forestry in and 
out of college. If this kind of thinking should be 
followed—if you can’t build terraces or plow on 
the contour because it’s engineering, or plant grass 
because that’s agronomic work, or plant trees or 
any other needed plant that grows on the earth 
because that kind of work would be forestry or 
something else—then there would be no practical 
way, no possibility of ever getting the job done. 

If one skill is denied, why not deny the right 
to use other skills, technicians, or specialists, and 
so on, until you arrive at a point where nothing 
can be done? 

You wouldn’t think anyone would seriously con- 
sider such senseless emasculation of a highly suc- 
cessful going job, when it is pretty generally un- 
derstood that the nation was a hundred years late 
in getting an effective national program under way 
—but ever so often, nevertheless, it still happens. 

There is one way and: only one way to do an 
effective job of soil conservation; and that way I 
have briefly ‘described in this statement. This is 
not just a matter of opinion; it is a physical fact 
that has been unmistakably proved by far-reaching 
research and experience on the land. . 

So let’s keep going in the positive direction I 
have indicated. Conditions for work—better trans- 
portation facilities, more and better equipment, 
additional manpower, and so on—will steadily im- 
prove from now on. Let’s speed the work along! 

Next calendar year let’s treat twice as much 
land as we have ever treated in a single year, 
without any impairment in the quality of our 
work! Let this be the goal of every person doing 
soil conservation work. 





ONE DOLLAR BUYS THIS TOOL 


-Many conservation farmers who invest in terracing, 
lime, fertilizers, specialized machinery and good seed 
find that what they read in Soil Conservation Maga- 
zine helps them to use such purchases to better ad- 
vantage. This periodical—official journal of ‘the 
Soil Conservation Service—may be obtained at one 
dollar per year from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Use form below; if desired. 


Superintendent of Documents 

Government Printing Office 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Enclosed is remittance (do not send stamps) for 
which please enter one year’s subscription for 
Soil Conservation Magazine. 
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Smiling lands support happy, prosperous people. 


EN and women and children are not detached 

from the world in which they live. They are 
products of their environment, part of the land- 
scape to which they belong. Even in so-called 
“good times,” where the soil is undernourished 
and wasting away we find vast numbers of people 
who are likewise undernourished and wasting 
away. If we would have a Nation of strong, 
healthy, happy citizens—a sound, effective social 
order—we must build literally “from the ground 
up.” 

In my many years of dealing with the effects 
of economic and social blight in our land, I have 
had ample opportunity to observe the human dam- 
age that has been done through depletion of our 
soils. I have seen its mark on homes, on schools, 
and along highways. Ragged farms support 
ragged people; thin soils, thin bodies; bare fields, 
unpainted towns; diminishing harvests, struggling 
merchants. I have seen children unable to get what 
they should from their teachers because they were 
suffering from hidden hunger—the lack of essen- 
tial nutritional values in the soils that grow their 
food. 

On the other hand, I have seen smiling, well 
clothed, healthy, happy folk living on smiling 
lands—lands protected and intelligently groomed 
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and put to the productive tasks for which they are 
best suited. I have noticed bounty actually in- 
creased by 20 percent or more from soil conserva- 
tion measures. Soil conservation offers true secur- 
ity. The capital investment is insured. Homes 
hold together. The farm passes as a fine heritage 
from one generation to the neat. Food, in variety 
and abundance, is always on the family table. 

Human security comes not in a single small 
bundle, neatly wrapped. It comes from an alliance 
of forces—science, education, medicine, economics, 
government. Because of the close affinity between 
soil security and social security, I believe that it is 
well worth while for the readers of Soil Conserva- 
tion to understand what the country is now trying 
to do to establish a bulwark against some of the 
greater economic and social strains. 

Yes, human erosion goes hand in hand with soil 
erosion. During the early 1930’s, the people who 
lived in the Dust Bowl became as pitiful as their 
land. As the grasses and plains withered, the peo- 
ple withered, too. They grew listless and weak; 
their farms fell into ruin, and distress spread. 
Finally, abandoning the land, families migrated 
to towns and cities; many to the Pacific Coast. 
They came penniless and destitute, and most of 
them had to ask for public relief and charity. 
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All this human misery, and all this waste, was 
a result, largely, of the inconsiderate spending of 
the wealth of the soil. Men’s agricultural parti- 
tioning of the West ran counter to the dictates of 
nature, and ended inevitably in social frustration 
and economic loss. Even before the turn of the 
century, the Great Plains region had experienced 
severe dry spells, but such recurrent warnings 
went unheeded. It was only when the problem of 
drought, with all its fateful accompaniment of hu- 
man distress, was brought forcibly to the atten- 
tion of the Nation by a succession of devastating 
visitations in 1930, 1931, 1933, 1934 and 1936, that 
governmental resources were marshalled for a 
mass attack on the fundamental problems involved. 
Then, along with measures to ease the immediate 
distress, a long-range program of soil conservation 
was established to revitalize the earth. © 

During those years in the early 1930’s when the 
people of the Dust Bowl were suffering from the 
devastation of the soil, people in all parts of the 
country, in cities as well as on farms, were suffer- 
ing from a catastrophe as terrible as drought. For 
a depression had withered the economy of the land, 
_and people were unemployed and hungry and with- 
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Mrs. Woodward, the 
author of this article, 
is the only woman on 
the powerful _ three- 
member Social Secur- 
ity Board. In this 
paper, specially pre- 
pared for Soil Con- 
servation Magazine, 
she points out the 
sharp relationship be- 
tween the welfare of 
the land and the wel- 
fare of the people 
who live on the land. 





out hope. Human erosion took place on so vast 
and tragic a scale, that emergency measures had 
to be taken to alleviate the immediate suffering. 
There were bread lines to feed the hungry and 
emergency work projects for the unemployed. 





Scant opportunity here, where the soil has worn threadbare. 
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But long-range measures were also started. For 
just as there is constant soil erosion year in and 
year out when the soil is unprotected, so under our 
hugely complex industrial society there is constant 
danger of human erosion, in good times as well 
as in bad. And just as we seek by various methods 
of soil conservation to provide moisture in the dry 
months and store or transport surplus water in 
the rainy periods, so also we are under obligation 
to give continuing attention to measures that will 
safeguard people during the critical economic sea- 
sons in their lives. 

There are times in almost every human life, 
when economic disaster may strike. The bread- 
winner may lose his job and not find another for 
months. Or he may become sick and be unable to 
work. A costly illness may strike some member 
of his family and cripple him financially for years. 
Or the breadwinner, himself may lose the use of 
an arm or a leg and be permanently disabled for 
gainful employment. Old age may overtake him 
and render him too feeble to work. Or he may 
die while he is still young, and leave a widow with 
small children to bring up. Whether any of these 
conditions are brought on by drought or flood or 
war, or just by time and circumstance, they are 
periods when a family may need financial help. 

People who are without protection against these 
major hazards, are subject not only to the dis- 





Her work day done, security should be hers. (Photo, R. J. 
Nesmith and associate, Josephine Sharkey.) 
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asters, but to the constant and eroding fear of 
economic insecurity. They live with fear; it puts 
its mark on them, the way wind and rain dev- 
astate a land stripped of its protective covering 
of forest or grass. And the destruction spreads, 
for not only-are the people made destitute, but 
they become burdens on the community as well, 
and their misfortune must be borne by all. 

To wait until these disasters occur before trying 
to do something about them, is equivalent to wait- 
ing until a dust storm blows up before trying to 
improve the soil. Such lack of foresight not only 
increases the danger, but makes it more deadly 
when it strikes. re : 

It was for these reasons that the Social Security 
Act of 1935 set up a three-fold program to provide 
some safeguards for the critical economic periods 
in human lives. Two of the programs, old-age and 
survivors insurance and unemployment compensa- 
tion, are social insurance programs. They are 
based on the principle of spreading the economic 
risk, for though millions are subject to disaster, 
relatively few are stricken at any given time. 
Workers insured under these programs earn 
credits toward benefits while they are employed, 
and receive payments if and when the crises occur. 
The third program, called public assistance, is de- — 
signed for those who are or have been unable to 
earn adequate insurance benefits, such as needy old 
people, the needy blind, and dependent children. 


As yet, the benefits of only the public assistance 
program are available to farm people. Old-age 
and survivors insurance and unemployment com- 
pensation are designed mainly for workers in 
industry and commerce, and at present farm peo- 
ple generally are not included among the groups 
who can qualify for benefits. 


The public assistance program has proved of 
great value to farm families and to communities 
in the drought area. Before the program was es- 
tablished, States and local communities had to rely 
solely on their own resources in providing aid to 
those in need. Under the Social Security Act, pro- 
vision is made for grants-in-aid by the Federal 
Government to the States. These grants match 
State funds and the States administer the pay- 
ments to those who qualify. In December 1936, 
about a year after the Social Security Act was 
passed, over $200,000 a month in benefits of this 
kind were already being paid in the drought area. 
The Federal grants not only helped the needy aged, 
needy blind, and dependent children, but left more 
State funds available for use in general relief. 


The social insurance programs have taken 
longer to get under way than the public assistance 


program, since insured workers had to build up 
credits in order to qualify, but both are function- 
ing widely today. 

Old-age and survivors insurance is a Federal 
system, designed to protect wage and salary earn- 
ers in industry and commerce by providing an in- 
come for the breadwinner when he becomes too 
old to work, and for his family when he dies. To 
help cover the cost of this protection, the worker 
at present pays one percent of his wages, and his 
employer matches that contribution. This money 
goes into a fund from which benefits are paid to 
those who qualify. 

When a worker who has worked long enough 
and earned enough in covered jobs to qualify for 
benefits, reaches the age of 65 or older and retires, 
he receives monthly payments for the rest of his 
life. His wife also gets monthly payments when 
she is 65, and if he has young children, they too 
receive payments until they are 16, or 18 if they 
remain in school. Should the worker die even 
_ before he is 65, his widow and his young children, 
get monthly payments. If the worker had no young 
children, and if his widow is less than 65, she will 
get a lump-sum death payment and monthly pay- 
ments will start when she is 65, provided she has 
not remarried. If a worker leaves neither widow 
or children, then his dependent parents are entitled 
to get payments if they are over 65. 

The unemployment compensation program es- 
tablished under the Social Security Act is State- 
operated, and is designed to provide regular 
weekly payments for insured wage earners who 
temporarily are out of work through no fault of 
their own. These payments are for limited periods 
and are limited in amount. Each State has its 
own unemployment compensation law, and admin- 
isters its own program, with the Federal Govern- 
ment paying the costs of administration. 

These three programs, public assistance, old-age 
and survivors insurance, and unemployment com- 
pensation—were established just a decade ago, in 
the same year that the Soil Conservation Service 
was started. It has been a decade of great change 
and turmoil—of depression and war and now re- 
conversion. Throughout the years, soil security and 
social security have played steadily greater roles. 

War placed severe pressures upon the land and 
upon the people. Farmers worked the soil to its 
limits to provide food for our armed services and 
allies, as well as for our civilian population. This 
pressure will continue, for the land must continue 
to feed not only millions of Americans at home, 
but many starving peoples abroad. The conserva- 
tion measures established during the past decade 





Machines, men and soil can’t go on forever. We need re- 
placements for machines, conservation for soil, security for 
men. (Photo, Farm Security Administration). 


have proved of untold value, and in the years ahead 
they must be continued, if the land is to meet the 
increasing demands upon it. 

During the turbulent ten years since the Social 
Security Act was passed, millions of people have 
gained a new sense of security, never before pos- 
sible. The old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram has saved homes, kept children with their 
mothers, given aged men and women regular in- 
come, strengthened the family, and kept children 
in school. It has given millions an incentive to 
save for a rainy day. Far from destroying ambi- 
tion and drive, it has provided a basic minimum 
on which to build. Today, more than a million per- 
sons, including retired workers, their wives and 
children, and the widows and children of deceased 
workers, are receiving benefits totaling about $20 
million a month. 

The unemployment compensation program has 
likewise contributed to the minimum basic security 
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It’s a tough battle, and it takes tough men and women to 
win it. Soil security and social security are related objec- 
tives. (Photo, Federal Security Agency.) 


of many workers during periods of unemployment. 
In the reconversion period through which we are 
now passing, millions of war workers who will be 
temporarily without jobs, will be able to bridge 
the gap with the help of unemployment compensa- 
tion. Not only will these benefits serve to keep 
families going while the breadwinner hunts for a 
job; the benefits will also help to maintain pur- 
chasing power in the community, and this is the 
life-force of business. 

The record of the past ten years has proved that 
the social security programs are based on good 
and workable principles. But that does not mean 
we have reached our goal of basic security for all 
—any more than the Soil Conservation Service has 
reached its goal of restoring, revitalizing and con- 
serving all of our land. There is still much to be 
done—so very, very much. 

First of all, not enough people are covered by 
social insurance. While some 43 million persons 
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earned some wage credits in 1944 under State un- 
employment compensation laws, only 86 million 
earned enough to qualify for benefits if they lose 
their jobs. Some 12 to 15 million workers, includ- 
ing many employed in small firms, farm workers, 
government employees, workers in non-profit in- 
stitutions, maritime workers, and domestic em- 
ployees, are not covered by State unemployment 
compensation laws. 

Coverage under Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance is not broad enough, either. Some 70 
million workers have earned credits counting 
toward this insurance, but only 40 million have 
earned enough to acquire insured status. About 
20 million workers have no such protection, for 
they are in “non-covered” employment in which 
the wages do not count toward benefits. This em- 
ployment consists chiefly of farm work, domestic 
service, government work, self- employment, and 
Work for nonprofit organizations. 





Farm people constitute one of the largest groups 


| who are not protected. There are probably 5 to 


5% million farm operators and from 314 to 


| 414 million paid farm workers in the United 
| States. Like many other workers, they prospered 
| during the war, but in 1940, census figures showed 
| their incomes to be very low. In 1939, nearly half 
_of our farm operators earned less than $600 a 
year, including the value of the food consumed 
| by the farm family. Two-thirds had an income of 
| less than $1,000. That same year saw 10,567 farm 
foreclosures, and even in 1943, when farmers were 


much more prosperous, there were 3,270 fore- 


| closures. 


Farm people have need for social insurance pro- 
tection, just as do workers, in industry and com- 
merce. Furthermore, many farm people work part 
time in jobs that are covered under the existing 
programs of social insurance. During these short 
periods of employment, they pay taxes toward old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits, yet most of 
them do not remain on the jobs long enough to 
build up insured status, and so will never qualify 
for benefits. To provide protection for farm opera- 
tors and farm workers in old age, and for their 
families if the workers should die, the Social Se- 
curity Board has recommended that old age and 


_ survivors insurance be extended to these groups. 


The Social Security Board has also recom- 
mended that coverage under State unemployment 
compensation programs be extended to paid farm 
workers and other wage earners now excluded. 
Farm owners and operators, being self-employed, 
would not be included, since it is practically im- 
possible to determine when a self-employed person 
is actually unemployed. 

Providing protection for more people under the 
existing laws is just one of the improvements, 


- though a major one, that can be made in our sys- 


tem of social security. There are many others. 
One of the Social Security Board’s principal rec- 
ommendations is that cash benefits be provided to 
replace partly the wages lost when a worker be- 
comes sick or disabled. Our present system offers 
protection only against such hazards to earnings 
as unemployment, old age, and death. Yet sickness 
and disabling accidents can also cut off earnings. 


A man who cannot work for two months because 


he is sick, is often in worse financial position than 


the man who is laid off for two months. Yet our 


social insurance system provides unemployment 
insurance, but no sickness insurance. Similarly, 
a man who is unable to work because of old age, 
can get benefits. But if he is crippled permanently 
and cannot work, he gets no benefits, even though 


his family is usually harder hit than the family 
of the man who has become too old to work. 

The insurance principle can and should be car- 
ried even farther, to cover another great economic 
hazard, the cost of medical and hospital care. Mil- 
lions of people go without needed medical care 
because they do not have the money to pay for it. 
A single costly operation can throw a family into 
debt for years. Yet if we are to provide basic 
security for all our people, the social security pro- 
gram must make it possible for all groups in the 
population to get whatever medical care they need. 
This means, too, that hospitals and medical clinics 
must be built in all regions of the country where 
existing facilities are inadequate. 

Many farmers have learned through cooperative 
health plans of their own—and through the Farm 
Security Administration plans—of the great value 
of prepaying the costs of medical and hospital 
care through an insurance plan. The Social Secur- 
ity Board believes that more and better medical 
care would be available if the pre-payment through 
social insurance of the costs of medical and hos- 


‘pital care covered every person. It recommends 


that these and other risks be provided for through 
a national comprehensive system of social insur- 
ance with decentralized administration through 
local offices and representative advisory councils. 

The depression years taught us bitter lessons. 
They taught us that we must conserve our land 
and our resources and protect them from waste 
and decay. They taught us that we must protect 
people too, from economic hazards that they are 
powerless to avoid. Soil conservation and social 
security have helped immeasurably to provide 
these protections. 

But the war years just ended taught us even 
more significant lessons. They revealed to us the 
tremendous productivity of American industry 
and labor. They brought to light the amazing 
genius of modern scientists, culminating in the 
world-shaking release of atomic energy. 

These facts are now part of the record. We 
know today that we have the material and the 
energy and the know-how to produce enough so 
that no man and his family need go hungry or 
ill-housed or ill-clad. The challenge of the future, 
which we now face, is to insure the well-being of 
our people. How successfully it is met depends 
upon the wisdom with which we use our vast 
power and resources, to bring lasting peace and 
security to all. The land and the people and the 
future will return what we plant now. But we 
must build safeguards against drought and dis- 
aster, so that the harvest will be good. 
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Fine saddle horses on the Jackson farm. There’s still some 
pasture improvement to be done in this field. 


ALPH J ackson was told that he couldn’t make 


a decent living out on the prairie northwest of 
Pryor, Okla. The land was “no good,” it was sand 
and Jackson was wasting time and money trying 
to produce anything on the 80-acre farm he bought 
for $800. That was 1937. 

Since that time the skeptics have been silenced, 
rather thoroughly, by what Jackson has done on 
the farm in cooperation with the Mayes County 
Soil Conservation District. Conservation farming 
now has the income from his dairy cows alone 
bettering $450 a month. 

Jackson knew when he moved to the 80-acre 
place that he couldn’t make a living if he tried to 
cultivate the crusty prairie soils. He figured, with 
technicians of the Soil Conservation Service as- 
signed to the Mayes County district, that a pas- 
ture-dairy farm ought to make the best use of his 
acres and return the largest income. 

When Jackson bought the place only 16 acres 
had been broken out and the remainder was poor 
weed pasture with very little grass left. But today 
everything is in pasture and pasture crops with 
the exception of 5 acres in orchard, 5 acres in 
ponds and one acre in garden. The change in land 
use from cultivation to pasture was the very heart 
of the plan for the whole farm which Jackson 


Note.—The author is assistant state conservationist, Soil Conservation 
Service, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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worked out in cooperation with the soil conserva- 
tion district. 

One 45-acre pasture—sodded with Bermuda and 
seeded to lespedeza, rye and native grass—Jackson 
calls it his Big Pasture—carries his 32 dairy cows 
most of the time. Jackson uses it in combination 
with a 16-acre supplemental pasture of sweet 
clover, red top and lespedeza, and with 4 small 
pastures on which he grows ryegrass, red top and 
native grasses. 

The pasture on the entire place has been grow- 
ing and improving for eight years. According to 
Jackson, each year it gets better. “One of the 
beauties of my pasture program is that the grasses 
in it can take advantage of any kind of weather. 
This year has been exceptionally wet, and my les- 
pedeza has really gone to town. The Bermuda is 
doing all right, too. If the year happened to be 
dry, the Bermuda would have done a large part of 
the feeding job which the lespedeza is doing,” says 
Jackson. He points out that his cows produced a 
little more milk in July and August this year than 
in May and June. “The pasture just keeps on get- 
ting better,” he states, and a look at his Big Pas- 
ture shows the cows aren’t able to keep it eaten 
down. 

Lespedeza likes Jackson’s land. His front yard, 
about one-fourth acre, shows rank growth. Jack- 
son plans to cut it for hay soon. 





Feed bills for his farm were $1,500 last year, 
Jackson states. That amount, and the pasture he 
grows on his 80 acres, fed 64 head of livestock, 
including 32 milk cows, 15 heifers, 5 hogs and 6 
horses he is raising for saddle stock. ‘My cattle 
have done better—they are in better shape—this 
year than they have ever been,” asserted Jackson. 

Last year he milked 12 to 14 cows throughout 
the year, selling $1,900 worth of milk. His pas- 
tures seem fairly stable this year—one month’s 
income is about like the next. Jackson says his 
milk check has varied upward only a few dollars 
from an exact $450 since early spring. 

Total 1944 income on this farm which the feed- 
box experts said wouldn’t pay was $6,500. Receipts 
included $1,000 from hogs, $1,000 from cows, $800 
from eggs and $200 from chickens. He has a flock 
of 200 Austrawhite chickens which has produced 
at least 60 eggs daily all year. 

Jackson’s two fish ponds, covering five acres, are 
designed to furnish irrigation water for his or- 
chard, although he has yet to complete the ditches 
to carry the water to the trees. He expects to do 
that within the next year or so. Currently he is 
more than satisfied with the water the ponds 
furnish his cattle and with the more than 400 
pounds of fish produced each year. 

His fertilized pastures all drain into the ponds. 
This in turn fertilizes the ponds so that the fish 
make good growth. He stocked the ponds in 1939 
with bass, perch and 
channel catfish. He 
hasn’t had to restock. 
“ve caught 16-pound 
buffalo and four to five- 
pound bass out of there,” 
he says. Usually Jack- 
son can’t seem to find 
the time to fish the pond 
enough to remove the 


H. B. Roy, work unit conservationist, goes over a problem 
with Ralph Jackson, a district cooperator. 





large fish so the small ones have a chance to grow, 
although he and his neighbors try hard. 

His wife proudly shows the last few jars of more 
than 90 pints of fish which she canned last year. 
“We have a grand time when we harvest the 
pond,” she says. ‘The neighbors all come in and 
we have more fish than we can eat.” 

The plum orchard on Jackson’s place is only 
average. This year, generally regarded as a poor 
one for fruit in this section, he has received $36 
from sale of plums. In addition, the family ate a 
quantity of them and Mrs. Jackson canned many 
more. 

Jackson maintains a machine shop where he does 
his own work and some for his neighbors. He in- 
tends to build a separate shed for his machine 
work this winter, since he needs the space in his 
garage which his tools now occupy. 

The Jackson home, a large, airy place built over 
a cool basement to which the family retires when 























Jackson’s cattle graze the re- 
cently-mowed pasture. Mow- 
ing controls weed competition 
with the better grasses. 


This fine barn which Jackson 

designed and helped build is 

one of the fruits of handling 

each acre according to its 

capability. Milking room is 
in the left wing. 


summer temperatures rise, is an excellent example 
of the fruits of conservation farming. It has mod- 
ern conveniences and contains a number of useful 
fixtures which Jackson himself designed and built. 
The farm buildings include a large barn which his 
neighbors declare is one of the best in the com- 
munity, a double garage and a chickenhouse. 

Jackson doesn’t confine himself entirely to his 
80-acre place. For the past several years he has 
been renting 420 acres, 280 of which have been in 
(Continued on page 142) 
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| I. Sale of Englim 


England’s fens have played an important part in wartime 






a 


By W é. Doran : : 


food production. Thousands of derelict acres have been 
reclaimed. Here is a typical “duckpond” in which potatoes 
have replaced marsh. 


HE fenlands of East Anglin have played an 

important part in wartime food production. 

In the interval between World Wars I and II 
some of the fen areas had become derelict, due in 
part to drainage troubles and in part to the agri- 
cultural depression. Today all that is changed and 
thousands of acres of fen, derelict before the war 
and covered with scrub, reeds and bushes, or 
waterlogged because of defective drainage, have 
been cleared, drained and ploughed up. Hundreds 
of miles of concrete roads have been laid to give 
access to areas which formerly could only have 
been reached over soft peat “droves” impassable 
for wheeled vehicles in winter and very rough go- 
ing even in summer. Sugar beet, potatoes, carrots 
and grain crops are all produced in abundance by 
the fertile fen soil. 

In this great work of wartime food production 
American tractors and agricultural machinery 
have played a great part, and have enabled the ut- 
most to be obtained from the land notwithstand- 
ing acute shortage of manpower. Great is the 
gratitude of Britain’s agriculture to America, and 


Note.—The author is chief engineer to Britain’s River Great Ouse 
Catchment Board. (The River Great Ouse is the main river of the Eng- 
lish Fen Country, which lies on the southeast coast.) 
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nowhere greater than in the wide acres of the 
fens. 

Lying inland from the quadrilateral-shaped in- 
let of the sea known as The Wash on the eastern 
coast of Britain, bounded on the north by Lincoln- 
shire and the south by Norfolk, lie the fenlands 
of East Anglia, an area more akin to Holland on 
the opposite side of the North Sea than to any part 
of England. Originally marshlands, the fen coun- 
try, like the Dutch lowlands, has been reclaimed > 
by centuries of determined struggle against na- 
ture and now includes some of the most fertile 
land in Britain. Gi 

The Wash is a natural settling basin for great 
quantities of fine glacial silt deposited there by 
the action of the tidal currents. In very ancient 
times the sea penetrated much farther inland than 
it now does, but over a long period of time the 
action of the tides built up a low coastal barrier 
of silt behind which lay a great freshwater marsh 
in which flourished peat-forming mosses. 

Today the greater part of the fen soil is com- 
posed of rich black peat. 

Here and there in the great marsh were islands 
of clay protruding above the general level. 


Such sites, away from the haunts of men, at- 
tracted the religious orders, and the abbeys of 
Ely, Ramsey and Crowland were founded on island 
sites. Even today the administrative county in 
which Ely is situated is called the “Isle of Ely” 
although it ceased to be an island many centuries 
ago. 

The earliest attempts at drainage were carried 


out on a limited scale by the monks but it was not 
until the third decade of the seventeenth century 
that a comprehensive drainage scheme was at- 
tempted. At that time the wealthy and influential 
Francis, fourth Earl of Bedford, was persuaded to 
undertake the task. Together with thirteen other 
participants, he undertook to drain the fens in 


Flood waters in the English fen country (Labenheath 
Lode) held by a precarious line of bags. Spillwater can 
be seen behind the bank. 
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consideration of a grant of 90,000 acres of the re- 
claimed land. 

To direct the project he engaged the services of 
a Dutch engineer, Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, who 
had already carried out considerable drainage 
works elsewhere in Britain. Vermuyden set about 
the task with energy and skill, but difficulties of 
all kinds beset the work from the outset, including 
the civil war between Royalist and Roundhead, 
during which the work was suspended. 

More than 20 years elapsed before the works 
were declared completed. During this period a 
vast work of drainage had been accomplished in 
spite of every difficulty and in the teeth of violent 
opposition from the unruly fenmen. Great new 
drains had been made and the meandering fen 
rivers had been confined between flood banks while 
new straight cuts had been executed where neces- 
sary. In the case of the main River Ouse, for ex- 
ample, the old course from Earith to Denver, 
which swung in a great arc eastwards, had been 
shortened by 12 miles by the construction of two 
parallel channels 21 miles in length. 

Although three hundred years have passed 
since they were planned and executed, Vermuy- 
den’s work remain today very much as he planned 
them. Even with modern excavating machinery 
and the modern engineer’s knowledge of hydrau- 
lics, these works would have been no small under- 
taking as a government scheme, but when one 
considers that nearly half a million acres of land 
were drained entirely by private enterprise under 
every kind of difficulty, both financial and political, 
and without the help of even the simplest machin- 
ery, one must marvel at the courage, tenacity and 
skill which brought the great work to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

Further difficulties became apparent almost as 
soon as the work was considered to be finished. 
The drainage of the spongy peat soil caused the 
surface of the fens to sink—a process which has 
continued to the present day. Before long the time 
came when the water could no longer drain away 
by gravity and windmills were employed to lift 
it into the main watercourses. 

The introduction of the windmill marked the 
beginning of the separation of fenland drainage 
into high level and low level systems. Originally 
the general level of the fenlands was about 5 feet 
above that of the coastal silt belt; today the fens 
average about mean sea level or 10 feet below the 
fevel of the coastal silt land. 

The lowering of the peat surface, which of 
course the original drainers had not foreseen, is 
the basie cause of present day difficulties with fen 
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drainage. The fens rapidly became a depressed 
basin between the high land up-country on the 
one hand, and the coastal silt belt on the other. 
This basin, some 1300 square miles in extent re- 
ceives the drainage from an area of higher land 
some four times greater, and through it have to 
pass the highland waters on their way to the sea. 
The highland rivers are carried through the fens 
in embanked channels, the normal level of the 
rivers being 6 feet or more above the level of the 
fens. Drainage of the fens themselves is done by 
pumping stations. The largest of these—which is 
in fact one of the world’s largest, having a capac- 
ity of 3000 tons of water per minute—was com- 
pleted in 1934 to drain the Middle Level fen ex- 
tending over some 180,000 acres. The old wind- 
mills have long since ceased to function although 
one or two examples still survive. Windmills were 
replaced by steam engines and paddle wheels about 
a century ago, and these in turn were replaced by 
diesel engines driving centrifugal pumps. Never- 
theless, in the heavy floods of 1937 and 1939, some 
of the old steam engines were again in action, and 
one built in 1831 had 165 running hours to its 
credit in the floods of 1937. 

When heavy winter rains swell the upland rivers 
the water, pouring into the flat fen country, rises 
against the flood banks and the fenmen get ready 
to fight the floods. 

In times past banks have given way or have 
been overtopped, and thousands of acres of fertile 
farm land have disappeared, for a time, beneath 
the waters. In 1937, and again in 1939, the floods 
rose above the level of the tops of the levees for 
many a mile and were only prevented from spilling 
over by a precarious wall of bags filled with peat 
feverishly built against the rising water by men 
working day and night without pause. 

Bank failures have occurred by water seeping 
through and carrying away the toe of the bank. 
In other cases the bank top has been washed 
away. 

The Land Drainage Act of 1930 marks an im- 
portant point in the history of the fens. Under 
this Act river authorities called Catchment Boards 
were set up by the Government to control the 
principal rivers of England, and to enable the nec- 
essary improvement works to be done. Govern- 
ment grants, amounting in certain cases to as 
much as 75 percent of the cost of the works, were 
made available. 

The Board principally concerned with the fen 
river system is the River Great Ouse Catchment 
Board which has under its jurisdiction an area of 

(Continued on page 142) 








This Landlord-Tenant Contract 


Works for Conservation 
By Cordon Webb 


PvE years ago the Southern Piedmont Conser- 

vation Experiment Station at Watkinsville, 
Ga., set up a 100-acre farm to test the practical 
application of experimental findings. The farm is 
doing that. But something else of value to other 
landowners and tenants has come from this farm. 
It’s a long-term contract that has made money 
for both landlord and tenant, and has been good 
for the land. 

In this case, a government agency is the land- 
lord. Raymond Dawson is the tenant. But substi- 
tute any Southern landowner for the station as 
landlord and any other hard-working fellow for 


te 


Raymond Dawson finds the stalks tall and the ears heavy. 


S Note.—The author is head, current information section, regional divi- 

Dawson as operator, and this five-year agreement sion of information, Southeastern Region, Soil ecerato Service, 
; Spartanburg, S. C. The Southern Piedmont Conservation Experiment 
with a few changes should work well almost any- Station is a cooperative soil and water conservation experiment station, 
where else conducted jointly by the Soil Conservation Service and the Georgia 


Agricultural Experiment Station. 


These dairy cattle grazing lespedeza sericea are jointly 
| owned by farmer and landlord. Costs and sales are divided 
: fifty-fifty. 
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This contract provides for full protection, im- 
provement, and wise use of all the land on the 
farm. That’s essential because both owner and 
operator must look to the land for the crops and 
products that give each an income. It lets the oper- 
ator share in the long-time benefits of soil con- 
servation. It encourages diversification. It enables 
the tenant to use his labor the year-around on the 
farm, and to have year-around income. It has 
given the owner a reasonably high year-after-year 
return on his investment. 

The station has received from 4.7 to 9.6 percent 
interest a year on its investment of about $5,900 
in land, buildings, livestock, and equipment. Daw- 
son has netted almost $100 a month, with a lot of 
plusses in the form of milk, butter, eggs, fruits, 
vegetables, 800 pounds of liveweight pork a year, 
fuel-wood, and a good house in which to live. 

And the land grows more cotton, corn, wheat, 
and oats to the acre. There’s more hay. The pas- 
tures are better. As B. H. Hendrickson, project 
supervisor, puts it, “Even the weeds grow a lot 
better.” 

These and other benefits for owner and operator 
become apparent as we talk to Hendrickson, to 
John R. Carreker, who looks after the 100-acre 
farm, and to Dawson himself. 

“The most important conservation facts have 
been developed on small experimental run-off 
plots,” Hendrickson concedes. “‘But some of the 
practices might not be so good on fields, or may- 
be won’t work out well in field practice. We need 
typical Southern Piedmont test farms to help us 
eliminate the ‘bugs’ in practical application of 
methods developed by research. 


“You will notice that this farm began to make 
progress when the three fundamental needs were 
supplied. The run-off water was controlled, the 
soil loss practically stopped, and the fertility grad- 
ually increased, on a pay-as-you-go plan.” 


The hundred acres were chosen for a two-mule, 


one-man, cotton, corn, small grain, lespedeza, and 
livestock farm—a proving ground for land use 
practices. 

About that time Raymond Dawson was moving 
from the nearby fartn he had been renting. That 
farm was being sold. Dawson wanted to stay in 
the same community, and he decided to rent the 
experiment station farm unit. A five-year contract 
was entered into by him and the pian sta- 
tion. 

Now that the contract is nearing its end, station 
officials and Dawson alike agree that it has worked 
well for both parties concerned. 
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eral reasons. 


This contract, which does not constitute a part- 
nership, goes beyond the production of the usual 
field crops of cotton, corn, hay, and small grain. 
It provides for livestock production with landlord 
and tenant equal owners of livestock and poultry. 
There can be no argument about “which calf is 
mine and which is yours.” Every animal ao every 
chicken is owned fifty-fifty. 

Beef cattle were bought initially by Dawson and 
the Station. But when the University of Georgia 
began purchasing ungraded milk for manufactur- 
ing last year, the beef cattle were sold and dairy 
cattle substituted. 

Dawson takes care of the livestock and poultry. 
All costs and all cash from sales are divided 
equally. All of the feed is grown on the farm ex- 
cept mash for the poultry. 

The livestock enterprise is important for sey- 
The South needs more livestock to: 
balance its agriculture, and this is especially true 
of tenant-operated farms. Livestock fits into soil 
conservation farming. With livestock, a farmer 
can market the grasses and hays from improved 
pastures and meadows planted for erosion control 
and good land use, as well as the small grain and 
annual hays grown in the soil conservation crop 
rotation. Livestock, particularly dairy cattle, helps 
to provide year-around use of farm labor, and 
brings in year-around income. 

Last year total sales from the farm amounted 
to $3,007. Livestock and poultry produced 51 cents 
of every dollar of sales, cotton 40 cents, and other 
crops 9 cents. Total costs of farm production were 


- $1,481. 


This year, with a dairy herd, livestock products 
probably will account for a larger part of each 
dollar of sales. Gross income from the 6-cow dairy 
herd has been averaging $31 to $32 a week. 3 

On July 1, the farm already had made a $500 
profit from 1945 operations. Chickens, eggs, milk, 
and 113 bushels of wheat made this possible. At 
that time, crops were about ready to lay by, and 
there would be few other expenses for crop pro- 
duction. The income from cotton and six more 
months of milk, eggs, and chickens was still ahead. 
That’s what diversification, soil conservation, and 
a good landlord-tenant contract mean on this 100- 
acre farm. 

Income from crops also is divided equally, but 
not all costs of crop production are. Some special 
arrangements have been made that would not ap- 
ply on privately owned farms. For example, there’s 
the $382 cost of commercial fertilizer for last 
year’s crops. Hendrickson said that ordinarily 
this cost would have been split equally between 








John R. Carreker, left, of the experiment station, talks over 
cotton prospects with Raymond Dawson, farm operator. 





Crotalaria volunteers after the corn is laid by. Billy, 14 
year old of the Dawson household, shows how much the 
crotalaria had grown by mid-August. 


tenant and landlord, but that the government 
agreed to pay the whole bill in exchange for the 
detailed records Dawson was asked to keep for 
the experiment station. The station also paid for 
insecticides. 

Shorn of legal terms, the other parts of the con- 
tract are these: 

Dawson agreed to live on the farm and to oper- 
ate it in strict compliance with the soil conserva- 
tion cropping plan given him by the landlord. This 
cropping plan provides for: 1. the growing of 
seed for all major crops to be produced, 2. the 
growing of all feed possible for livestock and poul- 
try, and 8. the growing of crops for sale. The 
station built the terraces, but the tenant maintains 
them. (We'll have more to say about the soil con- 
servation plan, including crop rotations, later.) 

Two mules, a wagon, horse-drawn farm equip- 
ment and hand tools needed for plowing, planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting crops and for general 
upkeep of the farm are provided by the station. 
Veterinary fees and cost of medicines for the mules 
are paid by landlord. Repair parts and skilled labor 
when required for repairing equipment also are 
supplied by the owner. Dawson keeps in good re- 
pair the equipment, roads, trails, buildings, fences, 
gates, terraces, and other structures. 

The station supplies the materials and the 
skilled labor for repairing buildings, and for new 
buildings. If a carpenter is needed, the landlord 
pays him. But Dawson works with the carpenter. 
Most of the lumber used in repairs, comes from 
the farm woodland. Dawson cuts the logs, hauls 
them to the sawmill, and hauls the lumber back 
to the farm. Sawmill expenses are paid by the 
owner, and when new fences are built he supplies 
one-half of the labor and Dawson the other half. 

Dawson also furnishes labor for brushing off, 
plowing, seeding, fertilizing, and mowing needed 
to make new pastures or to improve old ones. 

He agrees to protect woodlands from grazing, 
and all land from fire. The woodland management 
plan is followed in cutting trees for fuelwood. 

Any special seed or plants not available or not 
grown on the farm are supplied by the owner, ex- 
cept for the garden. Dawson also buys the fertil- 
izer used in the garden. 

If equipment not on the farm is needed, the 
custom rate charged for the use of this machinery, 
is equally divided. A tractor and a combine, for 
example, are hired to harvest small grain and 
legume seed crops. 

Carreker outlined the soil conservation farming 
plan. It is similar to plans farmers throughout the 
South are making with help from their soil con- 
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servation districts. Each field is used for the crops 
it will grow best, whether these crops are cotton, 
corn, small grain, sericea lespedeza, kudzu, trees, 
or grasses and clovers. 

On the 8.2 acres of Class I land corn is grown 
each year with volunteer crotalaria for soil build- 
ing. Class I land is the best we have. 

On the 18.6 acres of Class II land, which needs 
moderate use of soil conservation practices, a two- 
year rotation is used. Oats grain overseeded with 
Kobe lespedeza is followed by cotton or corn. 

On the 22.4 acres of Class III land, which needs 
intensive soil conservation practices, a three-year 
rotation is used. Wheat and lespedeza are grown 
two years, and cotton the third year. 

The land in Classes I, II and III is terraced and 
farmed on the contour. 

“These rotations have several advantages,” Car- 
reker explains. “Each year of row crops follows 
a summer legume residue. This permits land prep- 
aration in the winter. Corn and oats are concen- 
trated on the best land where they yield the most. 
Cotton and wheat which give relatively better 
yields on less fertile land are on Class III areas. 
Small grain can be planted between the rows of 
cotton and corn in September, thus getting the 
grain in early enough for winter grazing. The ro- 
tations are easy to remember. You might say we 
have a one-year rotation on Class I land, a two-year 
rotation on Class II land, and a three-year rotation 
on Class III land.” 

The same amounts of fertilizers are used on the 
same crops on all land classes: 300 pounds of 6-8-6 
in the row and 150 pounds of nitrate of soda side 
dressed on the corn; 500 pounds of 6-8-6 and 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda dressed on the cotton; 
400 pounds of 4—10-6 and 100 pounds of nitrate 
of soda on oats and on wheat. 

The 19.9 acres of Class IV land should be used 
only occasionally for row crops. This land is 
planted to kudzu and sericea lespedeza for hay and 
grazing. 

We found Dawson, his wife, and Billy, their 14- 
year-old son, dressing fryers and culled hens which 
were sold to an Athens store for $48.35. Dawson 
likes the soil conservation farming plan and the 
rental contract. His wife likes the house, with 
running water, and the variety of home grown 
foods the farm provides. 

Would Dawson want to renew the contract for 
another five years? 

“I'd like to renew it,” he replies. “But I’ll need 
more land. This 14-year-old boy is helping me 
more all the time, and in a few years the 9-year- 
old twin boys will be working. I’ll have more labor.” 
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THE FENLANDS OF ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 138) 


3,200 square miles. Under its direction and that 


‘of its predecessor, the Ouse Drainage Board, an 


amount of about $2,580,000 has been approved for 
the improvement of the fenland rivers since 1927, 
apart from the very large sums expended on 
pumping stations and internal drainage systems 
by local drainage boards, during the years 1921- 
1944, while shortly after the outbreak of World 
War II, the Board approved a flood protection 
project estimated to cost $8,800,000 for the elimi- 
nation of the fenflood danger; work which it is 
hoped will be embarked upon as soon as possible 
after the war. 

Works such as these are carried out as grant- 
aided schemes under the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. The work done so far has con- 
sisted mainly in raising and strengthening the 
existing flood banks with clay. The stage has now 
been reached where further heightening of the 
levees is no longer practicable and the flood protec- 
tion project just mentioned includes the cutting 
of a new flood relief channel, 9 miles long, and 
with a bed width of 150 feet, which will reduce 
flood levels to below the safety line. The continual 
raising of the fen river levees has been necessi- 
tated mainly by the steady lowering of the sur- 
face of the peat fens. This sinking is a complex 
phenomenon due partly to the consolidation of the 
peat by improved drainage and pumping, partly to 
the dissolution of the peat by bacterial action, 
and to a great extent to aerial erosion. During the 
high winds of early spring great “blows” some- 
times occur when the light peat soil, rendered 
powdery and friable by agricultural operations, © 
blows away in great clouds. Drains are filled up 
in a few hours and many a farmer has seen three 
successive sowings disappear before the wind in 
a bad season. This problem, only too familiar in 
the American “dust bowl,” is now being studied 
in the fens. 


KEEPS FARM IN SOD 
(Continued from page 135) 


cultivation. He keeps separate accounts on his own 
land and that which he rents. “I’m cutting down,” ~ 
he says. “I have about 350 acres too many. I plan 
to get all my land and the land I rent into year- 
round pasture; to get away from cultivated crops 
and to grow legumes and ryegrass. I can put 
lespedeza up for hay, cut my feed bills, and work 
less with an all-pasture program. Cultivating a 
farm here doesn’t pay me.” 





Long-Time Planning Of One Soil 


Conservation District 


HE Broad River Soil Conservation District, in- 

cluding eight Georgia counties in the Piedmont 
hill section, found among other things that much 
land which was being farmed there was not suitable 
for cropping. It also found 150,000 acres of idle land 
in the district. Some of this idle land was suitable 
for crops; most of the rest was good for pasture, 
meadow, or woodland. The district’s program now 
calls for changes in the use of this misfit and idle 
land. Here are some of the land use changes the su- 
pervisors of the Broad River District plan to make: 


Cultivated land at time of 
CUNO ee ails ook se Ss 473,502 acres 
Recommended for continued 








STUER ST 1 ee en ee 369,333 acres . 
To be taken out of cultivation........ 104,169 acres 
Recommended for kudzu and 

lespedeza sericea ........... 47,350 acres 
Recommended for permanent 

abe. Cite eee ee oye Fe Gee 52,085 ” 
Recommended for woodland ... 2,367 ” 
Recommended for wildlife areas. 2,367 ” 

104,169 ” 
Idle land at time of planning........ 150,000 acres 
Recommended for cultivation... 30,000 acres 
Recommended for kudzu and 

lespedeza sericea ........... 67,500 ” 
Recommended for permanent 

ABUT OM Meters oie oso os obo als de 24,000 ” 
Recommended for woodland ... 24,000 ” 
Recommended for wildlife areas 4,500 ” 

150,000 ” 


When these changes have been made, there will be 
75,000 acres less cultivated land in the Broad River 
District, but the district will have 217,000 acres more 
pasture, woodland, and meadow. The land left in 
crops will be the best land and with conservation 
farming it will produce more per acre. This will be 
partly because it is the best land, and partly because 
it is used properly, and more often rainfall is con- 
served. 

The Broad River District had completed plans on 
1,633 farms by April 1944. These farms made up 
about 19 percent of the total land area of the district. 
The figures below show some of the changes in land 
use that are being made on these 1,633 farms. 


Before After 
Planning Planning Change 

(Acres) (Acres) (Acres) 
Cultivated land ..99,920 91,557 8,343 less 
Permanent Hay .. 1,074 18,381 17,307 more 
Pasture or Range.19,167 32,0389 12,872 more 
Woodlaid -.73,42. 61,206 68,262 7,056 more 
idle Lands .3., 17,548 0) 17,548 less 


These farms are reducing the area of cultivated 
land by 8,000 acres. But they are gaining 37,000 
acres of permanent hay, pasture, and woodland. 
Every acre of idle land has been put to work. These 
are the kinds of land use changes that are being 
made in soil conservation districts throughout the 
country. They are changes that eliminate misfits 
and put the land to those uses for which it is suited. 

The supervisors of the Broad River District have 
also determined through their planning what equip- 
ment, materials, and labor are needed to do the 
District job. Here are their figures for four big 
conservation work jobs. 


The Job Size of the Job 
Terracing ....360,000 acres 


Needed: 


360,000 horse hours 
972,000 motor hours 
3,132,000 man hours 
Pasture Im- 
provement. .228,000 acres 4,962,000 horse hours 
3,360,000 man hours 
6,740,000 lbs. of seed 
228,000 tons of lime 
57,000 tons of 
super-phosphate 
Stock Water and 
Fish Ponds...1,200 ponds 30,000 horse hours 
30,000 tractor hours 
180,000 man hours 
60,000 ft. of pipe 
1,600,000 fish 
80,000 horse hours 
8,000 tractor hours 
412,000 man hours 
1,680,000 ft.of tile 
16,000 cu. yds. of 
concrete 


Farmers in 1,300 odd districts throughout the 
country—like those in Broad River—are going ahead 
with their day-to-day task of conserving the soil, 
but they are not fooled as to the size of the conser- 
vation program. They know there is a lot of work 
to do, but a highly encouraging thing is that this 
does not scare them. On the contrary, the challenge 
to save the soil or perish, plus the fact that they 
now know how, spurs them to action. 


Farm Drainage .8,000 acres 
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SCS personnel should submit requests on Form SCS-37 in 
accordance with the instructions on the reverse side of 
the form. Others should address the office of issue. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Problems in the Drainage Phase of the Soil Conservation 
Program. Engineering Division, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Conserving Soil and Moisture in Orchards and Vineyards. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1970. Soil Conservation Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. September, 1945. 10¢.* 

Farm Woodland Management in the Western Gulf Region. 
AIS-29. Soil Conservation Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. August, 
1945. . 

Impact of the War on the Financial Structure of Agri- 
culture. Miscellaneous Publication No. 567. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. August, 1945. 

Some Soil Properties Related to the Sodium Salt Problem 
in Irrigated Soils. Technical Bulletin No. 902. Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, 
Agricultural Research Administration, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. Septem- 
ber, 1945. 

The Water Requirement of Alfalfa. Circular No. 735. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 
gineering, Agricultural Research Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
September, 1945. 5¢.’ 


STATE BULLETINS 


Commercial Fertilizers and Winter Legumes for Cotton 
Production: Schaefer Field, Yazoo City, Mississippi. 
Serv. Sheet No. 386. Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 1945. 

Commercial Nitrogen for Corn, Delta Station, 1921-1944. 
Serv. Sheet No. 387. Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 1945. ; 

Commercial Nitrogen for Cotton, Delta Station, 1921-1944. 
Serv. Sheet No. 388. Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 1945. 

Conservation and Land Use Investigations at the Red 
Plains Conservation Experiment Station, Guthrie, Okla- 
homa, and the Wheatland Conservation Experiment Sta- 
tion, Cherokee, Oklahoma. Circular No. M-139. Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Station. 1945. 

Increase Oat Yields with Nitrogen. Serv. Sheet No. 392. 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station. 1945. 

Mineralogical and Chemical Studies of the Putnam Silt 
Loam Soil. Bulletin No. 386. Missouri Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 1944. North Georgia Cotton Variety 
Tests, 1942 to 1944. Press Bulletin No. 552. Georgia 
Experiment Station of the University System of Georgia, 
Experiment, Georgia. October, 1945. 

Pastures for Florida. Bulletin No. 409. University of 
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Florida, Agricultural Experiment Station, Gainesville, 
Florida. April, 1945. 

The Quarterly Bulletin. Volume No. 28, No. 1. Michigan 
State College, Agricultural Experiment Station, East 
Lansing, Michigan. August, 1945. ~ : 

Report of Crop and Pasture Experiment at Lathrop in 
Northwestern Missouri, 1940-1944. Bulletin No. 486. 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. 1945. 

Soybean Seed Production in Missouri. Circular No. 300, 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. 1945. 

Soybean Variety Tests in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, 
1944. Serv. Sheet No. 397. Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 1945. 

The Story of Indiana Soils: Describing General Soil Re- 
gions and the Key to Indiana Soils. Special Circular No. 
1. Purdue University. Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lafayette, Indiana. June, 1945. 

Summer Legumes and Corn Production: Delta Station, 
1944. Serv. Sheet No. 393. Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 1945. 

The Use of Heavy Minerals in Studies of the Origin and 
Development of Soils. Bulletin No. 387. Missouri Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. 1945. 

The Value of Different Phosphates for Various Texas Soils 
and Grasses, as Indicated by Pot Experiments. Bulletin 
No. 672. Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. July, 1945. 

Wartime Land Market Activity in Northern Nevada. Bul- 
letin No. 174. The University of Nevada, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Reno, Nevada. June, 1945. 

When Should Bur Clover be Turned Under? Delta Station, 
1939-44. Serv. Sheet No. 391. Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 1945. 


1 From the ‘Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C 


CHRISTMAS TREES PAY OFF 


When Andrew Abraczinskas—see front cover—started 
growing Christmas trees on his 900-acre farm near Cata- 
wissa in Columbia County, Pa., he didn’t realize that this 
new “side line” of his would soon become his principal 
crop. Today he harvests thousands of Christmas trees 
every year. He sells them mostly on a wholesale basis and 
his buyers come and get the trees and beg for more; he 
doesn’t have to worry about getting his crop to market. ~ 

Abraczinskas grows his trees on land that cost an aver- 
age of less than $10 per acre, and he can begin to harvest 
a planting within 6 to 8 years. Planting is begun by using a 
subsoiler dragged along the contour by a tractor; the trees 
are then set by hand, using no tools, and the loose earth 
is tamped down by stamping with the feet. This means 
that unskilled labor can be used to plant as many as 1,500 
trees a day. 

Christmas trees are a ten million dollar a year business 
and Christmas tree farming is becoming more and more 
popular every year. The trees grow well on land that is 
often not suitable for the usual agricultural crops, and 
they protect rough, worn or steep land from erosion. 
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Looking southeastward from tillable Matanuska Valley lands (area 15) into rugged terrain which typifies the 





Chucach and other mountain ranges of southern Alaska (area 15) beneath the camera and area 14 in the distance. 


ARMING in Alaska involves some specific 

handicaps. <A few of these difficulties are not 
common in the United States. For instance, the 
ever-frozen subsoil in most of Alaska has no 
counterpart in the States. In southern Alaska 
this feature is generally lacking, but in central 
Alaska it is everywhere. Winter in Alaska 
usually begins and ends with a bang not typical 
in lands farther south. — 

Wherever green vegetation covers the land it 
tends to hold back the water and thus make the 
land wet. The vast extent of such wet land 
makes mosquitoes and flies a constant torment 
during the growing season to both man and beast. 
The short, dark days of winter are intolerable to 
some people while others value these months as a 
time for rest and sociability. 

A tale of two families who together planned 
and moved to Alaska shows that one’s attitude 
is the all-important factor in success or failure. 

Two skilled tradesmen, co-workers in Seattle, 
heard, in 1937, that some large jobs in their par- 
ticular field were contemplated in a certain Alaska 





Norg.—The author is regional chief, project plans division, Soil 
Conservation Service, Portland, Oreg. 


line. 


community. Accordingly, they decided to close 
out their small holdings in Seattle and move to 
Alaska. They did so, arrived there in February 
1938. Each family had more than $2,000 cash re- 
serve. They had guarded their information con- 
cerning work opportunities rather carefully and 
selfishly and discussed their plans neither with 
their Seattle friends nor with fellow-travelers en 
route north. 

They experienced a severe and unexpected shock 
when they found, upon arrival, that they had 
been misinformed regarding skilled work in their 
There was no such work to be found, either 
in that community or in any other part of Alaska. 
These families each consisted of man and wife 
only. Mr. and Mrs. A were approximately 50 
years old, Mr. and Mrs. B were in their thirties. 

The shock of disappointment affected the two 
families differently. Mr. A immediately — ob- 
tained a job as night watchman, while his wife 
soon found an unoccupied house in sad disrepair 
on the edge of town. Together they located and 
consulted the owner of this property. The owner 
agreed to furnish all the material for recondition- 
ing the house and in return for their labor, he 
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agreed to give them 2 years of free rent. The A’s 
moved into the house “as it was.” The property 
included several acres of land, and they planted a 
large garden. 

At the end of a year and a half, this couple’s 
original capital still was intact, and there was 
half a year’s free rent coming. On the pantry 
shelves were hundreds of quarts of canned vege- 
tables and fruits from the garden and the adjoin- 
ing woods. Last, but not least, in the 11% years 
the A’s had saved more than $800 from wages and 
sales of vegetables. 

Mr. and Mrs. B tried to place the blame for 
misinformation upon somebody—anybody, and 
they sat down to wait for work to come. Nat- 


— sree 





The Matanuska Valley includes level tillable lands such 
as those already developed in this picture. 





urally, no work found them and they just rested 
in their apartment (and apartments are expensive 
anywhere in Alaska). At the end of a year and 
a half they had spent practically all of their re- 
serve, nothing had been coming in. Words can- 
not adequately express (1) Mr. and Mrs. B’s 
disgust and dissatisfaction with Alaskan con- 
ditions, people, and opportunities, or (2) Mr. and 
Mrs. A’s praise of identically the same One 
people and opportunities. 

The A’s and B’s came to Alaska together and 
they found themselves in the same predicament. 
The A’s worked and succeeded while the B’s 
shouted calamity and failed. Industry, will to 
succeed, attitude and ambitions accounted for the 
success which ensued on the one hand and the 
failure which resulted on the other. 

Hundreds of magazine and newspaper articles 
and a few Government bulletins on Alaska’s agri- 
cultural possibilities have been written since 1940. 
Most of them use the long-standing estimates of 
more than 60 million acres of potential farmland, 
but none has shown even vaguely where these 
farmlands are located. 

I have tried, on several occasions, to determine 
where these sixty-odd million acres are located. 
I have been utterly unable to place them on any 
map. I do know where a few million acres he, 


Matanuska Valley also contains poorly drained land (foreground) and rough, hilly land (center) unsuited to farm- 
ing. Rough mountains lie to north, east, and south. 
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and the main purpose of this article is to designate 
them specifically. 

The major part of today’s farming in Alaska 
is in or near the Matanuska Valley in southern 
Alaska. However, this entire valley contains only 
a few hundred thousand acres, most of them not 
tillable. 

My own information is based on extensive soils, 
topographic and climatologic studies in all sections 
of the Territory. In 5 different years I traveled 
more than 3,000 miles on foot, 15,000 miles by auto 
over all Alaska’s prewar roads. I covered 8,000 
miles by boat on its waterways, and 12,000 miles 
by airplane. 

Don L. Irwin, for 12 years superintendent of 
the Matanuska Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and W. T. White, who had charge of agricultural 
experiments at Fairbanks, Matanuska, and Kodiak 
for nearly 15 years, assisted me in preparing the 
estimates. 

In this brief article I shall undertake to: 

(1) Compare the size of Alaska with lands we 


know better. 
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(2) Divide its area into parts which I have 
designated as basic land resource areas. 

(3) Describe very briefly each of these 17 basic 
land resource areas. 

(4) Indicate in which of these areas the poten- 
tial farmlands are located. 

The Territory of Alaska is about one-fifth the 
area of the United States, but its islands and main- 
land are so scattered and shoestringed that its over- 
all length and breadth are almost as large as the 
length and breadth of the entire United States. 

However, if Alaska’s tails were blocked in solid, 
its area would be equal to that of Washington, 
Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, and about two- 
thirds of Utah. 

For purposes of examination, I have carefully 
subdivided Alaska into 17 different parts which 
are designated here as basic land resource areas. 
A brief description of each area follows: 


1. ARCTIC LOWLANDS 


. ads 
(53,800 square miles—roughly the size of Towa) 
This area has such severe climatic conditions that its 
entire acreage is classed as nonagricultural. The handi- 
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caps of agriculture are so great here that even gardens 
are not considered feasible. 


2. BROOKS RANGE 
(79,000 square miles—roughly the size of Idaho) 


This area also has sufficiently severe climatic conditions 
that its entire acreage is classed as nonagricultural. It 
contains more locations of producing gardens than do the 
Arctie Lowlands. It is classed as entirely nonagricultural 
first because of the unfavorable climate and second because 
most of the area has mountainous topography. 

Individual small home gardens exist at some locations 
within the area, but their total acreage, either now or in 
the future, appears destined to remain negligible. 


3. ARCTIC CIRCLE UPLANDS 
(70,500 square miles—roughly the size of Oklahoma) 


Although the climatic conditions are not quite so severe 
in this area as in Nos. 1 and 2, they, combined with rough 
topography, preclude the likelihood of any great agricul- 
tural development. Some gardens of hardy vegetables are 
currently grown in this area, but the total acreage of land 
so used is quite negligible. It is estimated that not more 
than 5,000 acres would lend itself to agriculture. 


4. ALLAKAKET LOWLANDS 


(3,100 square miles—roughly 11% times the size of 
Delaware) 


Some of the valley lowlands in this area are sufficiently 
warmed in the summer for a considerable variety of hardy 
garden vegetables to be successfully grown in most years. 

However, since most of the acreage is mountainous or 
rough hilly land, relatively little total acreage will be 
cultivated. A larger acreage might prove to be successful 
grazing land. It is estimated that not more than 10,000 
acres can be used for agriculture. 


5. UPPER YUKON BASIN 

(11,200 square miles—roughly the size of Maryland) 

Climatically this area is not materially different from 
the preceding area, but since most of it consists of alluvial 
land or extensive rolling hills, under heavy population 
pressure it could possibly undergo major agricultural de- 
velopment. However, an extremely limited development 
appears more probable even under such conditions. It is 


estimated that not more than 215,000 acres would be- 


agriculturally used. 


6. MIDDLE YUKON BASIN 
(4,700 square miles—roughly the size of Connecticut ) 
The potential tillable lands in this area are benches 
along the Yukon River, which while having a winter 
climate practically as severe as in the preceding areas, 
has more summer warmth than nearer the coast. Very 
little of these benchlands are suited to tillage without 
intensive land preparation, particularly drainage. It is 
estimated that not more than 6,000 acres would become 
agricultural. 
4. LOWER YUKON BASIN 
(47,500 square miles—roughly the size of Mississippi) 
Most of these lands are low-lying tundra areas, develop- 
ment of which may be possible, but is believed to be most 
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improbable. There is a scattering of lands having agri- 
cultural possibilities, but my estimate puts them at not 
more than 800,000 acres. 


8. OPHIR-IDITAROD UPLANDS 
(44,200 square miles—roughly the size of Pennsylvania) 


This area includes rolling hills and mountains as well 
as extensive level plains. However, because of highly 
unfavorable climatic conditions, generally rough topog- 
graphy, and the well-nigh universal tundra of the arctic, 
very little agricultural development within this area 
seems probable. It is estimated that such land use would 
not exceed 27,000 acres. 


9, YUKON-TANANA UPLANDS 
(41,600 square miles—roughly the size of Ohio) 


Most of this area consists of rolling to hilly uplands, 
some of which may become grazing lands for domestic 
livestock. Some of the more level and gently sloping 
portions might be farmed. It is estimated that not more 
than 2,660,000 acres would be agriculturally used. 

Both farming of cultivated lands and range production 
of livestock appear to be definite possibilities in this area. 


10. TANANA VALLEY 
(9,300 square miles—roughly the size of Vermont) 


This area consists mainly of the glacial outwash deposits 
which typify the Tanana Valley. The climate is severe in 
winter, but the chief handicaps to agricultural development 
appear to be gravelly land and inadequate drainage. 
Nearly all of the lands are Swampy and my estimate is that 
not more than 800,000 acres will be used for any phase 
of farming. 


11. KUSKOKWIM VALLEY 
(13,900 square miles—roughly half the size of Maine) 


This is a lowland paralleling the northwesterly edge of 
the Alaska Range. It is traversed for half its length by 
the Kuskokwim River. Inadequate drainage is the chief 
obstacle. In addition, the winters are truly severe. It is 
estimated that not more than 450,000 acres will be agri- 
culturally used. 


12. BRISTOL BAY LOWLANDS 


(19,300 square miles—roughly two times the size of New 
Hampshire) 


This extensive area, chiefly lowlands, is very poorly 
drained and offers little promise of agricultural develop- 
ment. My estimate is that not more than 125,000 acres 
will be used for farming. 


13. ALEUTIAN RANGE 
(27,600 square miles—roughly the size of South Carolina) 


The chief handicap to major agricultural development 
in this area is the mountainous topography. It is gen- 
erally so rough that any sustained use of the land, even 
grazing, is out of the question. The temperature is suffi- 
ciently equitable, however, that livestock growing might 




















View southward across the Matanuska Valley toward Pioneer Peak from Palmer (foreground). Photo by 
courtesy of Pacific Aerial Surveys. 


eventually occupy a minor acreage of this island chain. It 
is estimated that not more than 875,000 acres will be so 
used. 

14. ALASKA ICE CAP 


(124,000 square miles—roughly the size of New Mexico) 


This area, which includes nearly one-fourth of all 
Alaska’s acreage, consists chiefly of the roughest moun- 
tainous expanse on the North American continent. Since, 
however, its fringes are broken by innumerable shoestring 
valleys in which the climate is relatively mild and its 
mass of high altitude mountains encloses occasional basins 
having some agricultural potentialities, it is estimated 
that as much as 800,000 acres might eventually be so used. 


15. COOK INLET LOWLANDS 
(7,900 square miles—roughly the size of Massachusetts ) 


This area, of which the Matanuska Valley is a part, 
holds the greatest promise for agriculture in the entire 
Territory. It is estimated that as many as 1,000,000 acres 


may be developed for farming purposes, 
16. COPPER RIVER BASIN 
(53,300 square miles—roughly the size of Connecticut ) 


This area looks better to the eye than studies to date 


| indicate it actually is. Frostiness is the chief handicap 


but this may not be prohibitive. It is estimated that as 
much as 175,000 acres might be used for farming and 
livestock production. 


17. SOUTHEAST ALASKA FIORDS 
roughly the size of West Virginia) 





(23,400 square miles 

Except for an occasional narrow alluvial valley this 
area is as rough and precipitous as any on the continent. 
Generally mild and equable climatic conditions favor the 
use for agriculture of all areas in which topography and 
soil are suitable. These are limited to the floors of the 
narrow dissecting valleys. It is estimated that as much 
as 150,000 acres may be expected to become agricultural. 


All that these estimates are meant to portray is 
whether the development is of major or minor 
character. This study establishes definitely that 
major farming developments will center primarily 
in area 15. A second major farming and live- 
stock producing center probably will develop in 
the vicinity of Fairbanks (areas 9,10,and 11). A 
third, smaller center of dairy, beef cattle, and 
sheep production may develop at Kodiak (area 
13). It is possible that a livestock center might 
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possibly spring up in the Copper River Basin 
(area 16). Major developments in the other 11 
areas are out of the question for one reason or 


another. Shoestring and checkerboard farms do 


development of extensive agricultural land-use is 
impossible. 

The seven million odd acres of land which ap- 
parently are suited to agriculture classify as to 











occur in most of these other areas, but the capabilities approximately as follows: 
ESTIMATED ACREAGE OF AREA IN EACH LAND CAPABILITY CLASS 
When land can be used by simply clearing and/or cultivating 
(000 omitted) 
I lig git IV VI VII VIII Total 

J 7 CRE Sar 5 Ape eee, nk Th ee eel, 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 34, 432 34, 432. 
2, BAnONS Rave Seen oes a ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 50,560 | 50, 560 
DeeATClie: Circle Uplands st ee oe eee 1 i 2 Lei 45, fe oa a 
A, Allakaket Lowlands... _.=.__ are ne a aA Met eae 2 2 2 2 2 159 Hite 
Be Uppersy ukon Basie. ae ey ee ee 40 35 35 70 35 | 6, 953 | Bane 

Gm Miiddlety ikon’ Basin seas e aes hee eee 1 1 1 1 2 3, 002 3, 
(bowery Ukon: Basic 42a ee ae eee Ae ate 30 30 30 120 90 | 30, 100 30, 400 
se Ophirlditarod Uplands 32.2295. Scene 3 3 3 10 8 | 28, 261 28, 288 
Oya ukon=LanansaeU plandscmel. = seas een eae 0 265 0 1, 065 1, 330 | 23, 964 26, 624 
LO se Larianas Valleys ea sn eNaen, Mee oer eee ember) 60 60 60 60 60 5, 652 5, 952 
ee Kuskokwim Valley se aedee tse ese eet ee 90 90 90 90 90 8, 446 8, 896 
2a) bristol Bay Lowlandsset.. << seca ey | hee 25 25 25 25 25 | 12,227 | 12, 352 
PaeA 16 (al. RANGE ashe a) ee eat ei aie VEN eee 175 ies WS 175 175 f. 165-7489 17, 664 
ire Mlaska ice. Cap = oseh ea none be nt hee ee 0 160 160 320 160 0 | 78, 624 79, 424 
Dome OO KR Tilebel:OW lac Samet nee ae ce 50 100 150 200 400 100 4, 056 5, 056 
EOC ODDET LEVEL basin seem eee Cee pee eee eee Apes See 35 30 35 35 35 a ea 7 3, 392 
ie moutheasteAlasks, Kiordsa= =" ase. anes | a Babe 30 30 30 30 30 | 14, 826 14, 976 
Lota) TOrsA ask a er ere oe ee ect. eee 50 751 1, 062 15.007 2, 245 1, 983 |368, 198 | 375, 296 



































(Classes I to IV are four qualities of tillable 
land. Classes VI and VII are two qualities of 
grazing land. Class VIII is considered unsuited 
to any agricultural use. Class V is established 
in theory; in this study it was not used.) From 
these estimates, the tillable area totals 2,870,000 
acres, and the rangeland area totals 4,228,000 acres. 
Complex problems of land use are certain to arise 
on all of these lands, and some of them may be 
peculiar only to Alaska. 

After cutting the Territory into 17 pieces, study- 
ing the potentialities and capabilities of each seg- 
ment and then adding up the results, I am forced 
to conclude that the area of land really suited to 
agriculture in Alaska is much less than the long- 
standing estimates have indicated. 

I could conscientiously make larger estimates 
by giving my wildest imagination full rein and 
making myself believe that all drainage problems 
on Alaska’s lands can be easily overcome. On 
that imaginary basis, I prepared an alternative 
set of estimates. In those portions of the Terri- 
tory in which climate and precipitous topography 
present the chief handicaps, even imagination 
permits little change in one’s conclusions. 

In some of the vast plains and valleys, however, 
the potentialities would be multiplied many times. 
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On such a basis, these enlarged estimates—which 
I consider badly founded—raise the 7,098,000 
acres of potential agricultural land to 58,605,000 
acres. 

Most of the potential farming lands are still 
inaccessible to any existing transportation, even 
in areas 15, 9, and 13, where the most immediate 
probabilities and most inviting lands are situated. 
Farming development in Alaska will largely fol- 
low transportation. It will not often precede 
transportation as it so often did in the United 
States, chiefly because of the greater difficulty of 
building and maintaining roads under the prevail- 
ing soil, climatic and drainage conditions. How- 
ever, if Alaskan settlement is to succeed even in 
the face of some of the problems of land settle- 
ment and development which has handicapped 
agriculture here in the States, adequate classifica- 
tion of the land and its capabilities should be 
provided in advance. Naturally, proper land use 
should follow, 

' The Federal and Territorial Governments are 
deeply concerned with the proper settlement and 
development of these lands. They are the only 
remaining extensive areas in continental United 
States where the American pioneer’s home-build- 
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(Continued on page 160) 


The Matanuska Agricultural Experiment Station (right 

center) is assisting farmers to establish permanent, profit- 

able agriculture. Palmer, seen directly beyond the 
station, is about 6 miles away. 


Palmer, in 1940, looking northeast. The privately owned 
and privately built town occupies the foreground; Goy- 
ernment constructed buildings lie on the other side of 
the track. Additional construction is beginning in 1945. 





Planning for Soil Conservation 


By HUGH BENNETT, Chief, Soil Conservation Service 


¥N THE United States we have learned that we 
| must have soil conservation if we are to have 
continuous, abundant agricultural production. 
And we have learned, too, that it must be efficient 
conservation—the kind that will keep our land 
permanently productive. 

In turn, soil conservation requires intelligent use 
and maintenanee of our land resource. This may 
mean contour cultivation and terracing to hold soil 
and conserve rainfall. It may mean seeding grass 
or planting trees to meet the needs of bare, steep 
slopes or shallow soil. It may mean changing a 
rotation to increase soil productivity, and so on. 

First of all; however, soil conservation requires 
a plan—a workable, practical layout of the farm, 
showing what needs to be done and what can be 
done in every field, pasture, and wood lot of the 
farm. 

Such a plan can be developed best with a map 
of the farm that shows (1) the location of the 
_ various soils, (2) the slope of the land, (38) the 
degree and extent of erosion, and such features 
as field and pasture boundaries, areas of grassland 
and woods, fences, streams, gullies, roads, cattle 
lanes, and buildings. The complete plan must 
show which fields require strip cropping or ter- 
racing; which lands need to be planted to trees 
or hay crops and which should be kept in pasture; 
where dams should be built across gullies; and 
where waterways must be installed for safe dis- 
posal of excess rainfall. 

Planning in this way for the development of 
soil conservation farming is like making a plan 
to guide the building of a house, or the drawing 
up of specifications for digging an irrigation ditch 
or installing a fishpond. 

The Way to Land Security.—Through its Na- 
tion-wide program of work on the land in coopera- 
tion with soil conservation districts, the Soil Con- 
servation Service has led in the development and 
application of new and improved measures for the 
control of erosion, conservation of rainfall, and 
improvement in land use. The Service is helping 
individual farmers and ranchers, as well as groups 
of farmers and ranchers, to adopt these practical 
measures over the widest possible area, and to solve 
other problems relating to the maintenance of soil 
productivity. 
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The Soil Conservation Service is not a lending 
agency and makes no benefit payments of any kind 
to farmers. Essentially, it is a corps of trained, 
experienced specialists in land, plants, animals, 
and land use, organized to work cooperatively with — 
farmers out on their land, chiefly by supplying 
technical assistance, all the way from planning the 
work to helping with its application and main- 
tenance. And, too, the Service carries on, in co- 
operation with the States throughout the country, 
a program for the development of new and better 
methods of conservation and for getting immedi- 
ate, practical answers to questions that constantly 
are arising in connection with the operational 
program. 

If there were some standardized, simple remedy 
for the ills of the land that could be applied indis- 
criminately, the job of soil conservation would be — 
comparatively easy. But there is about as much 
variety in soil, in erosion, and in the performance 
of water and wind and plants, as in the landscape 
of the country. Control methods that work won- 
ders in gully torn cotton country may do more 
harm than good on the dusty wheatlands of the 
Great Plains. And many of those quite practical 
on the high-yielding corn lands of the Midwest 
may not be applicable to the dairy and vegetable 
lands of the Northeast. Even on neighboring 
farms, and often in the same field, land problems 
are almost never completely identical. And in 
those localities where much of the precipitation is 
in the form of snow, special measures are required 
to safeguard farm and range land. In short, the 
soil and water conservation program must be suffi- 
ciently flexible to meet all the possible conditions 
and needs. | 

The specific land treatments used and recom- 
mended by Service technicians may therefore vary 
from one valley to the next, from farm to farm, 
and even from field to field. Before any work is 
done, each farm or ranch is carefully analyzed, 
both as a piece of land and as a business enterprise. 

In making a physical analysis to determine pro- 
ductivity, needs, etc., field men of the Service care- 
fully note, on the ground, the exact lay of the land, 
the quality of the soil, the degree of erosion dam- 
age, and the prevailing erosion hazards on every 
acre of every field, woodlot, and pasture over the 


entire farm. As accurately as possible, these con- 
servation technicians determine which lands can 
be cultivated under good farm practices without 
excessive loss of soil and rainfall, and at reason- 
able cost in labor and material; which lands need 
the protection afforded by special crop arrange- 
ments, special tillage practices, or structural in- 
stallations; and which ones require a permanent 
_ cover of trees, grass, or other protective vegetation. 
In those localities where irrigation is practiced, 
specialists are even sent every year into the snow- 
bearing mountains of the upper watersheds to 
determine how much water the farmers in the val- 
ley below may count on for their seasonal plantings 
when the deposits of snow melt. 

The next step is to work out with the farmer a 
farm plan for practical operation, based on the 
ground information acquired and translated into 
eight simple land-capability classes. This the 
soil conservation technician doés, not indoors 
around a table, but out in the fields, pastures, wood- 
lots, gullies, and abandoned and idle areas, work- 
ing along with the farmer himself—with all the 
pertinent facts immediately at hand for full and 
understanding consideration. 

In some cases, the new arrangement, based on 
the physical aspect and needs of the land, may 
not entirely fit the farmer’s pocketbook. It may 
call for more hay crops than he actually needs 
or can sell and not enough potatoes or corn or 
wheat; it may propose other changes the farmer 
cannot afford to make. If so, it is not a good 
arrangement in a practical sense, and it must be 
adjusted, if possible, to meet family needs and 
market opportunities—and the farmer’s personal 
preferences. Purely from the conservation stand- 
point, however, the farm arrangement based on 
physical land analysis is ideal. The closer the 
farmer can approach it and still make a good 
living, the more stable and productive his land 
will be, and the surer his income, over the long 
run. 

Drawing up a satisfactory land-use and land- 
protection plan for a farm is only half the job— 
or less. The other half involves the actual appli- 
cation of the plan to the land. 

Each parcel of land generally needs some special 
practice or treatment for adequate protection and 
maximum production. But so far as can be done 
safely the farm plan is made flexible to allow some 
choice of crops to be grown or methods to be used. 


1 See Soil Conservation, December, 1945. 


Steep or unproductive croplands, for example, 
may be earmarked for a permanent cover of grass 
or legumes, or trees; farm woods may be planned 
where grass is not paying out or is failing to hold 
the soil, and vice versa; gullied areas may be turned 
into grass-covered waterways, or farm sanctuaries 
for animals and birds, or valuable pastures of 
kudzu. 

Croplands generally should be farmed in rota- 
tion, as nearly on the level as may be practicable, 
and sometimes in strips. On the more erodible 
slopes, terraces or diversion ditches are frequently 
needed for added protection. Pastures often need 
to be contour-furrowed, limed, fertilized, cleared 
of weeds before the seed mature, and grazed with 
caution to improve the growth of grass. Wood- 
lands need to be fenced to keep out livestock, and 
they need to be protected from fire and managed 
according to scientific principles of forestry. 
These are only a few of the dozens of erosion- 
control practices that may be called into use to fit 
particular situations. 

Advent of the Soil-Conservation Survey—A 
short-time before the establishment of the Soil 
Erosion Service (September 19, 1933) Glenn Ful- 
ler of the Georgia Agricultural College and the 
author worked out a tentative method for mapping 
the effects of soil erosion. Primarily, the method 
was based on a classification of land types—not 
soil types. These classes were determined by soil, 
slope, and degree and kind of erosion. The sur- 
veys made at the time showed not only these physi- 
cal factors but also the broader types of land use. 
The first work was done in the old plantation belt 
of the Piedmont section of Georgia, starting on 
February 9, 1933. 

Here was the first attempt on an extensive scale 
to classify and map erosion conditions in their re- 
lation to other physical characteristics of the land, 
its agricultural capacity and its conservation needs. 
It was also the first time erosion had been mapped 
under a system which classified both erosion and 
slopes by types. This information, which should 
have been available long before, immediately pro- 
vided the basis for a much better understanding 
of soil erosion, and the land itself. 

The most important result, however, was that 
this new kind of survey proved extremely useful 
in planning for the application of complete soil 
conservation operations, both for erosion control 


2Georgia Land Use Problems. Georgia Experiment Station, 
Bulletin 191, May 1935. 
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and for bringing about needed, scientifically bal- 
anced land-use adjustments, on entire farms. 
The Soil Conservation Service subsequently 
adopted this system of survey as a basic tool of 
its integrated action program on the land, and 
has continued to use it—with occasional refine- 
ments. 

So it was that in 1939, for the first time in the 
history of our country, we began producing simple 
maps—generally showing no more than eight land 
classes, or land-use capability classes—as a basis 
for planning soil and water conservation. The 
classes range from land of such favorable quality 
and condition as to require no special treatment 
for sustained use and for adequate protection 
against erosion, through Jand that requires a 
variety of treatments for efficient and safe culti- 
ration, to land that should never be cultivated 
under any circumstances. 

The foregoing is no more than the barest out- 
line of this new and comprehensive type of sur- 
vey—the land-capability survey—which is receiv- 
ing the widespread approval of farmers and soil 
and water conservationists throughout the coun- 
try.” It is just the kind of survey we need in 
soil conservation operations and land repair work. 

Mention should also be made here of the Nation- 
wide reconnaissance of erosion carried out by the 
Service in 1934 and 1935. Previously a partial 
and very general survey of erosion conditions over 
a large part of the country was made by the 
author,’ but it lacked detail, both with respect to 
classification and distribution of erosions Until 
the 1934-35 reconnaissance erosion survey was 
made (published by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, 1935) there was no source of information in 
existence that showed in any adequate way the 
general extent and _ distribution of erosion 
throughout the United States. 


Special Planning Conditions.—Regional var- 
iations in land conditions, climate, and type of 
farming quite naturally have an influence on con- 
servation planning. In the great livestock range 
areas, for example, soil conservation takes a some- 
what different form than in the farming regions. 
In range areas, less emphasis is normally placed 
on basic shifts in land use; and stress is more 
along the line of protection and improvement of 


3 Classifying Land for Conservation Farming. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1853, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1943. 

#The National Program of Soil and Water Conservation. Jour. 
Am. Soc. of Agronomy, vol. 23. May 1981. 
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erass through careful management of livestock. 
Fundamentally, however, the conservation plan 
on a western ranch is like that on an eastern 
farm. It is*a combination of good land use, ap- 
propriate management of land and grass, careful 
conservation of rainfall, and adequate soil de- 
fense, based on the inherent needs and adaptabili- 
ties—as well as the man-induced conditions—of 
every single acre. 

Planning for conservation on farms where 
drainage is an important requirement calls for 
careful consideration of upstream conditions. for 
example, where open ditches are the best means 
for draining wet lands, every effort should be made 
to control erosion on the entire watershed con- 
tributing run-off to the drainage canals and 
ditches, so as to reduce silting toa minimum, This 
can be done much easier where the watershed hes 
within the boundaries of a single farm than where 
it reaches into several farms. Situations of this 
latter kind necessitate group planning, if a good 
job is to be done. 

In areas of irrigation farming, provision must 
be made for the safest and most effective applica- 
tion of water, in order to control erosion and avoid 
water-logging, “scalding,” and waste of water. 
Also, waste water must be carefully handled to 
prevent damage to lower-lying lands. Often this 
can be done advantageously by spreading such run- 
off over pasture lands or meadows. A good drain- 
age system, installed before irrigation begins, 
should be a part of all irrigation projects whether 
a single farm is involved or many farms. 

Tn some localities the soil is so shallow over bed- 
rock that unusual measures are necessary. Some- 
times rock les so near the surface of eroding 
fields, where it may not be feasible to turn the land 
over to grass or trees, that blasting is required 
to provide adequate terrace-channel depth. Ex- 
ceedingly accurate engineering specifications are 
called for under such conditions. 

Planning for stock-water ponds calls for care- 
ful consideration of hydraulic data in order to as- 
sure the inclusion of a watershed large enough to 
provide adequate run-off to keep the reservoir sup- 
pled with water. Water-spreading operations, 
diversion dams, and irrigation of rice fields also 
require the most accurate information obtainable 
in order to avoid costly or inefficient installations. 

In regions where wind erosion is prevalent, it is 
important to study the possibility of using wind- 
breaks or grass on critical areas. Consideration 











must also be given to the utilization of crop resi- 
dues, flexible cropping systems, and so on. 

In certain glaciated regions, hummocky or hil- 
locky topography sometimes prevents satisfactory 
use of such measures as terracing, strip cropping, 
and contouring. Under such conditions, it may be 
necessary to provide as much grass agriculture as 
possible, together with stubble mulching and the 
growing of small fruits. 

Peat lands and peaty-muck lands are so suscep- 
tible to burning in dry seasons that every con- 
sideration must be given to maintenance of the 
water level, by pumping and other means of lower- 
ing and raising the ground-water level, in order 
to control fire. The growing of shallow-rooted 
crops is frequently called for on such lands. 

Whatever the condition or the region, the end 
product of soil and water conservation planning 
isan arrangement of fields, pastures, meadows, and 
woods that safeguards the soil and fits the land 
according to the requirements of Nature. It con- 
stitutes an adjustment in land use most nearly 
meeting the requirements of the physical environ- 
ment. Together with the adapted conservation 
practices, it makes up the complete farm plan for 
soil and water conservation. Under such a plan, 
soil conservation is not just an incidental bit of 
the mechanics of farming; it becomes part and 
parcel of the whole business of making a living 
from the land. rae 

Only with such a plan can we get real soil con- 
servation on the land. And only with real soil 
conservation can we have permanently productive 
land for a permanent agriculture capable of sup- 
porting a permanent nation. There are no short- 
cuts, no panaceas, no alternatives to soil conserva- 
tion, it must be done as I have pointed out here, 
or it fails. This is not a matter of opinion, but one 
of physical facts imposed upon the land by Nature. 

Conservation Group.—One of the most prom- 
ising aspects of the productive capacity of soil con- 
servation districts for getting permanent soil 
conservation applied on the land is the peculiar 
adaptability of the districts for utilizing the ad- 
vantages of group action. This enormous poten- 
tiality for getting effective work done, not only in 
planning but in applying conservation plans to 
farms, and maintaining the work, is being taken 
advantage of more and more. The excellent results 
we have had through this medium speaks strongly 
for its further use on a rapidly increasingly scale. 

One of the early widespread uses made of the 


conservation-group system was that employed with 
a very high degree of success in getting more 
farmers started on soil conservation work through 
our program of “widespread practice” at the be- 
ginning of the war. Some 10,000 group schools 
were held during winter and at other opportune 
times of the year, under this plan. Meetings were 
held in schoolhouses, churches, farm homes, even 
in barns and out-of-doors, attended usually by 
from 6 to 12 or more farmers or ranchers of com- 
pact localities, communities, neighborhoods, drain- 
age basins, forks-of-the-creek, school districts, 
townships, and other localities. Technicians of the 
Soil Conservation Service met with these conser- 
vation groups and explained the simpler kinds of 
work that farmers without much experience in soi] 
conservation operations could take hold of and 
go ahead with during the period of war-imposed 
scarcity of manpower, gasoline, tires, and trucks, 
while waiting for further essential guidance by 
the technicians. 

This intensive effort during the course of a single 
year, resulted in getting one or more soil conserva- 
tion practices in operation on more than 400,000 
farms throughout the United States—and, inci- 
dentally, contributed much, in conjunction with 
the other regular soil conservation work, to the 
splendid achievement of the farmers of the coun- 
try in supplying the Nation and its armed forces 
with the increased amounts of food called for by 
the war. This local type of farmer cooperation 
has been extensively used in the districts’ work for 
pushing ahead with the regular cooperative pro- 
gram of the Service in planning, putting plants 
into operation, and maintenance. 

In conservation-group planning work, tech- 
nicians explain the land capability classes to 
farmers and ranchmen, showing how they help 
work out the necessary blueprinting of farms and 
ranches for soil and water conservation operations. 
Supplied with land-capability maps of their farms, 
made by the conservation-surveyors, many opera- 
tors are going ahead with some of the preliminary 
work in planning their lands for operations. Soil 
conservation technicians, visiting the farms after 
such preliminary work by the farmer, are thus 
aided in speeding up both planning and operational 
activities. The farmer thus comes to understand 
better what complete and permanent soil conser- 
vation is and how it applies to his own farm or 
‘ranch. And often his enthusiasm for getting along 
with the work is increased—and this helps, too. 
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He works with his neighbors. Grassed water- 
ways and ditches are serving two or more farms, 
terraces cross farm boundaries, farmers are put- 
ting grass and clovers on land where they are 
suited and leasing grazing they do not need to their 
neighbors, and neighbors are swapping work to 
get conservation farming under way. And the tax 
base is being preserved. 

It is impracticable to give here anything like a 
detailed account of how group planning, group 
discussion, group enthusiasm, and group relation- 
ships are developed, enlarged, and spread about 
through these neighborhood activities. I just re- 
cently (November 1945) talked briefly with a 
farmer—Mr. Charles Swofford of Gaffney, S. C— 
in the Midway community of the Broad River Soil 
Conservation District, who had been selected by 
the forty-odd farmers of the neighborhood as 
group leader. He told me that the farmers of his 
community were meeting rather frequently at con- 
venient places for discussions on soil and water 
conservation matters, “* * * and sometimes we 
get people to come in to talk to us, show us moving 
pictures, and so on.” 

“Something over 26 farmers now have soil con- 
servation work pretty well established on their 
farms, and some work has been done on nearly 40 
farms of the neighborhood. Some absentee land 
ownership and shortages of labor and machinery 
have held work back somewhat. 

“This community work has helped the district 
get applications from farmers to do soil conserva- 
tion work on their farms—and I mean good, live 
applications, from farmers who mean business. 

“At our community meetings farmers are told 
just what a farm plan is, so they will understand 
that it is a practical guide for using land accord- 
ing to its proper use, or ability to produce, and 
for treating the land according to its needs, 
within the farmer’s economic ability. 

“This kind of working together is making us talk 
more with one another about our farming matters 
than we used to in the neighborhood. Now any 
farmer in the Midway section will advise any other 
farmer about this or that, where formerly we just 
didn’t work together that closely. It’s doing a lot 
for us; we are getting the work done and we like it. 
Our crops are better and the soil is staying in the 
fields, getting better in many of them.” 

Reeretfully I had to leave Mr. Swofford at this 
point; for we were rapidly getting down to brass 
tacks. However, on leaving I drove through 


Midway and saw what was going on. It was an 
amazing sight. Good soil conservation spread out 
before us across the landscape: Terracing, strip 
cropping, contouring, crop rotations, waterways 
safeguarded with sericea lespedeza—and a bale 
and a half of cotton per acre! 

That’s what comes from soil conservation work 
in soil conservation districts, with conservation- 
group planning and everybody working together. 
That little visit out into the Midway community, 
and previous visits to other communities in many 
other parts of the country, convinces me that the 
forks-of-the-creek neighborhoods and other com- 
pact groups of farmers are the backbone of Ameri- 
ca, the solidest thing we have. 

Let’s everybody push these neighborhood or 
group efforts all over the country, and get behind 
their leaders—assist soil conservation district 
supervisors they call them in many localities. 

The accompanying charts of a 62-acre farm, 
in the hill country near Spartanburg, S. C., show 
(1) the former land use on the farm, (2) the 
land capability classes, and (3) the farm plan for 
permanent conservation of the soil and for saving 
rainfall. 

L had the opportunity to go over this farm 
when, on November 14, 1945, it was presented by 
his appreciative neighbors to Corporal Eugene 
Atkins, recipient of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for heroic deeds in the Battle of Luzon. 

This farm plan illustrates what we mean by 
“farm planning.” Those who went over the farm 
that November day had no difficulty seeing and 
understanding what this modern on-the-ground 
blueprinting for conservation and prudent land 
use really means—how the use of the land and 
provisions for its protection against impoverish- 
ing erosion are made to fit the kind of land that 
nature has developed here. The scientific fitting 
of farming methods to the land was especially 
easy to see and understand in this case. This was 
because the technicians of the Soil Conservation 
Service, cooperating with the Broad River Soil 
Conservation District, hadn’t been satisfied with 
turning over to Corporal Atkins just a planned 
farm. They had gone ahead and carried out every 
detail of work provided for in the plan that the 
season permitted. The terraces were all built, the 
strip-cropping system was laid out and seeded or 
prepared for seeding, stabilized waterways were 
provided for, steep slopes planted to trees, a fish- 
pond was installed, and so. on. 
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ans listens while District Conservationist Talbert explains that steep land like this should be in perennials, 


not cotton. This area is planned for lespedeza sericea, a deep-rooted hay or grazing crop—a heavy-duty plant 
excellent for erosion control. 


Previously, Jackson Bennett had made a land- 
capability survey of the farm, and then, with this 
map (map No. 2) in their hands, Corporal Atkins 
and District Conservationist J.H.Talbert had gone 
over every part of the tract, working out coopera- 
tively just what should, and could, and would be 
done to keep the many different kinds of land per- 
manently safe and permanently productive. 

Going over a farm thus treated for permanency 
and continuing productivity, whether that farm is 
in the red hills of Georgia or the brown hills in 
the Palouse wheatlands of Washington State, is 
the best possible way to see readily just what mod- 
ern soil conservation is—how it works out in a 
practical farm way and how nature made it so 
that there can not possibly be any other way to 
put permanent conservation on the land. And it 
should be added that not only ts this the one way 
the job can be done, but it is the cheapest way it 
can be done, and the most rewarding. 

We can say these things now, since thousands 
of farms embracing some 30 million acres of land 
already have been completely treated by the Serv- 
ice cooperating with soil conservation districts 
throughout the country—and at a Service cost. of 
much less than $2 an acre for everythine—over- 
head, travel, salaries of technicians, supporting 
nursery and experimental work, and everything 
else the Service has put into the job. 

Today as we begin another year’s work on the 
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land we are all proud of these almost unbelievable 
accomplishments in soil conservation. We are also 
proud that America has taken leadership of the 
world in soil conservation work. Upon this work 
the whole welfare of man here on earth depends. 
Upon it hangs the fate of hungry people in coun- 
tries where the productivity of the land—the source 
of life—has been needlessly permitted to wane to 
the level of malnutrition and recurring famines. 





“WHAT OF ALASKA?” 
(Continued from page 152) 

ing spirit can be given full play. New land is im- 
portant to land-hungry people during the shift 
from war to peace. Seven million acres of agricul- 
tural land for returning veterans and other peoples 
displaced by war is an extremely important na- 
tional backlog. It can be the basis for, and a 
means of, a new and better life for thousands of 
American families. It becomes even more impor- 
tant when we view these agricultural developments 
as being but one segment of Alaska’s vast poten- 
tiality in industry and business. Future farms in 
Alaska will range from small subsistence units on 
which many will choose to live to the larger live- 
stock ranches which will unquestionably come 
where range land and other resources permit. But 
whether they are 300 or 3,000 acres, those farms 
tomorrow can be satisfactory homes for Americans 
if carefully chosen and wisely used. 
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By Paul M. Scheffer and 
Richard M. Bond 


ENCE lines down, hay stacks overturned and 

destroyed, thousands of acres of range land 
trampled and scarred, silt-laden water rushing 
from eroding hillsides toward irrigation reser- 
voirs! This is the picture confronting Wenas 
Valley ranchers in central Washington each spring 
as they watch a herd of elk trailing over the ridges 
rimming the valley. 

It all started back in 1913. To provide better 
hunting, a group of sportsmen introduced 57 elk— 
7 bulls and 50 cows—in an area several ridges away 
from what is now the Wenas Valley Soil Conser- 
vation District. These elk apparently found en- 
vironmental conditions in their new Cascade 
Mountains refuge about the same as their former 
habitat in Yellowstone Park. Within a few 
years, an increase in the numbers of elk was no- 
ticed, and there followed a steadily accelerated 
increase in population until the original herd had 
been doubled and redoubled many times. In 1921, 





Nors.—This article is based on factual information obtained 
from a technical survey report prepared in 1944 by the Soil Con- 
servation Service at the request of the Wenas Valley Soil Con- 
servation Board of Supervisors. The authors are, respectively, 
assistant chief, biology division, Washington, D. C., and chief re- 
gional biology division, Portland, Oreg. 


8 years after the original planting, the herd was 
estimated to have reached a. size of about 450 


animals. By 1931, this number had increased to 
3,100. A 1945 pre-hunting season census has not 
been made. It is not unreasonable to believe, 
however, that the elk—called the Yakima elk 
herd—now number around 6,000 individuals, de- 
spite the fact that an equal number have been 
removed from the herd by legal hunting in the 
past 18 years. Population number is a point that 
can be argued, but as will be shown later, it is of 
little consequence, in that there are too many elk 
in the herd regardless of its present exact size. 

As the population of the Yakima elk herd in- 
creased, more “antler room” was needed. The 
original range of a relatively few acres was ex- 
tended to include an area of ‘approximately 1 
million acres of range lands on the eastern slopes 
of the Cascade Mountains. About two-thirds of 
this land is summer range for both domestic live- 
stock and big game. 

It was in the winter of 1922 that the elk first 
found their way into the Wenas Valley—15 or 20 
miles from their refuge boundary. They plodded 
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In an effort to prevent starvation, the limited natural winter food supply of the Yakima elk herd is supplemented 
by the undesirable practice of feeding cured alfalfa hay 


vr, - . . . . : 
The Wenas Valley is not unlike many other valleys in the mountainous northwest where farmers and ranchers have 
organized for a common cause—the protection of fertile bottom lands, irrigation storage reservoirs, and mountainous 
livestock ranges from the ravages of soil erosion. 


down through unusually heavy snows to the bot- an occasional elk or small band was observed feed- 
oe lands. And they were hungry. ing around the stacked hay or on the exposed range 
1ere passed several mild winters, when only areas of the lower mountain slopes. The ranchers 
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and their families were fascinated by the sight of 
wild game animals weighing up to 600 or 700 
pounds trailing through their farmsteads. They 
gave little thought to the fact that the mature 
cow elk would return the following year with 
calves and that these calves would be back within 
4 years with their progeny. <A few of the ranchers 
saw the handwriting on the wall as early as the 
winter of 1925, when minor losses from elk depre- 
dations were noted. 

The Yakima elk herd had never held such a 
convention as it did in the Wenas Valley in the 
severe winter of 1938. Most of the caucuses took 
place around numerous haystacks scattered along 
a 10-mile stretch of the narrow valley. One “com- 
mittee meeting” was held in Otis Rosenbush’s barn, 
and 30 tons of cured alfalfa hay was consumed 
before the meeting was concluded. Fences were 
hastily thrown up to protect haystacks, only to 
be torn down by hungry elk the next night. Dogs 
were chained near the stacks, but the elks’ pangs 
of hunger were stronger than the fear of the 
guard’s bark. Many ranchers resorted to spend- 
ing uncomfortably. cold nights in tents pitched on 
the lee side of their haystacks. Here, they cat- 
napped with a Winchester within easy reach; the 
more hay they saved, the less they would have to 
buy and haul in for their stock. 

This same story was repeated on a greatly in- 
creased scale in January and February of 1948, 
when about 1,000 elk wintered in Wenas Valley. 
Although a definite indication that the elk lacked 
sufficient natural winter range was shown by 
their concentrations around haystacks, this fact 
was further evidenced by the weakened condition 
of the animals. Sunday afternoon rodeos were 
held, and small boys rode a few starved critters 


while their older brothers roped and branded 


some of the less weakened individuals. 

From technical studies made of forage condi- 
tions on the summer range lands of the Yakima 
elk herd, it is questionable whether the elk are 
able to put themselves in condition during the 
summer months to be able to withstand the priva- 
tions encountered during the severe winter in the 
Wenas Valley. It is certain that the elk on some 
of the summer range areas do not find enough feed 
to be able to spend much time chewing their cud. 
This accounts for a considerable proportion of 
elk coming to their winter concentration areas in 
a not-too-good condition—a condition that should 
alarm the sportsmen for what it forecasts. Let’s 


follow the spring migration of elk out of the 
Wenas Valley back to the summer ranges and see 
what is happening on those areas. 

As the winter snows begin to melt from the 
Wenas Valley slopes, the elk begin their return 
migration to the summer ranges. They follow the 
gradually receding snow line, and feed on plants 
exposed only a few days previously by action of 
the mild spring weather. This period is an ex- 
tremely critical one for plant growth. The grass 
and other plants on the lower ranges do not mature 
until about June 1, but the elk generally are graz- 
ing these areas in February or March. In the 
higher elevations, the forage matures and is eaten 
by the elk at correspondingly later dates. During 
the early stages of growth, the plants cannot be 
grazed unrestrictedly without serious injury. 
Such injury often results in near denudation of the 
grazed area and, in a few years, the complete exter- 
mination of the desirable forage species. Because 
of the heavy concentrations of foraging elk that 
habitually range just below the receding snowline, 
damage of this type is widespread in the Wenas 
Valley. 

In addition to the injury to forage plants dur- 
ing the spring and early summer, the heavy-bodied 
elk plow up the wet, soft soil as they trail and 
trample about in search of feed. As Don Warnick, 
one of the Wenas Valley ranchers, put it “What 
grass the elk don’t eat they push a foot or two 
‘into the mud with their hoofs. This may be 
somewhat of an exaggeration but the fact remains 
that of the 127,000 acres of range lands in the 
Wenas Valley, approximately one-half, or 60,000 
acres, are grazed by the elk.” Observations of 
range examiners show that the elk consume or 
destroy about one-third of the annual production 
of perennial forage on this area. This is one of 
the problems that Roy Longmire, the Coffin 
Brothers and other soil conservation minded 


~Wenas Valley ranchers must contend with in the 


protection of their lands. There are other 
problems. 

We have now followed the elk up to an elevation 
of four or five thousand feet and have another two 
or three thousand feet more to go before reaching 
the upper limits of the summer range. This range 
is outside of the Wenas Valley, but it is grazed by 
livestock from this and other areas. We are right 
behind the elk, but we are still two or three months 
ahead of the cattle and sheep that will follow— 


grazing the same areas and looking for the same 
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When the protective covering is stripped away by sharp 
hoofs and grinding jaws, soil erosion takes its toll. Soil 
from areas such as this is reducing the water-storage 
capacity of the Wenas Valley irrigation reservoir. 


feed, but at a time when use of the range is proper. 
We cross Rocky Prairie and go over Bald Moun- 
tain and follow the slopes and ridge high above 
the Naches River to the summit of the Cascade 
Range. Then we go under the eastern crest of 
the Cascades through alpine parks and cirques, 
criss-crossing mountain meadows and open slopes 
and finally descending the pine-shadowed trails 
leading down the Tieton River. This trip has 
taken us through 700,000 acres of domestic live- 
stock and big game summer range with evidence 
of range abuse and deterioration almost at every 
turn in our trail. 

We have seen that the condition of the summer 
ranges varies from good in a few local areas, such 
as Conrad Meadows, to complete destruction in 
a few other places like Bethel Ridge and the 
Wildcat Creek area. The condition of the sum- 
mer range as a whole is from fair to poor and 
is getting worse. The range areas in poorest con- 
dition are producing one-tenth or less of the 
forage they formerly did and generally coincide 
with the areas of greatest elk summer concentra- 
tion. Occasionally we passed small plots set up 
by the Forest Service to study the utilization of 
summer range by elk. The evidence that drastic 
action needs to be taken to relieve this overuse 
was damningly clear at these points. 

We did not overlook the toll that soil erosion 
is taking on lands that are being stripped of their 
protective covering by sharp hoofs and grinding 
jaws. Soil erosion in various stages of severity 
is occurring in all of the over-grazed areas of the 
Yakima elk herd range. The critical areas coin- 
cide with areas where the vegetation has been 
most depleted. Here, 75 to 100 percent of the 
topsoil and 25 percent of the subsoil has been 
lost—much of it down streams and rivers to settle 
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into the Wenas Valley reservoir and other im- 
portant irrigation water storage areas. 

Before we get out of the mountains, let’s stop 
and get some first-hand information from Arnold 
Arneson and Horace Cooper, United States Forest 
Service District Rangers. They are very much 
concerned about the problem, inasmuch as they 
represent the Government agency responsible for 
the protection of the resources on the area where 
the Yakima elk herd ranges. These men paint 





Bethel Ridge was originally overgrazed by domestic stock 
but has been badly abused by elk of the Yakima herd 
since 1920. Sage brush and weeds have replaced valuable 
forage plants. Note the high-skirted aspen trees. 






Conrad Meadows is only slightly used by elk of the 
Yakima herd. Thus, proper range management practices 
can be effected. Note abundant palatable grass remaining 
after domestic livestock use. 

a rather disturbing picture by showing us the 
records of domestic livestock use of range lands 
in their districts. These records illustrate the 
deterioration of the summer range areas of the 
Yakima elk herd. . 

“In 1927, for example,” Cooper tells us, “there 
were 3,120 cattle and 25,110 sheep grazing on the 
summer ranges now used by the elk. Because of 
the accelerating decrease in carrying capacity, it 
was found necessary to make a reduction in the 
numbers of livestock permitted on the range. In 
1942, the cattle had been cut to 1,228 head and the 
sheep to 8,492 animals—a reduction of 74 percent 


in 15 years. The Federal Land bank says that it 
will be economically impossible for the owners of 
this livestock to operate if further reductions are 
made. 

“In 1937, we made a detailed survey of the 
range lands used by domestic stock,” Cooper con- 
tinues, “to determine their livestock carrying ca- 
pacity. The capacity or safe use of the range was 
found to be about 18,300 animal unit months (1 
cow or 5 sheep or 4/5 elk grazing for a period 


of 1 month equal 1 animal unit month). Range 


utilization by domestic livestock at that time 
was 13,000 animal months, or 29 percent be- 
low carrying capacity. Elk use of the domestic 
stock range has been so heavy that since that time 
it has been necessary for the Forest Service to 
reduce the permitted livestock by 3,250 sheep. 
This lighter use of the range is still above the 
carrying capacity due to the dual use by both 
wildlife and domestic stock. Unless there is a re- 
duction in the elk numbers it will be necessary 
to further reduce the domestic stock.” 

“We can’t blame this all on the elk,” Mr. Arne- 
son interrupts, “and that point should be made 
very, very clear. The deterioration of range lands 





Many Wenas Valley ranchers resort to sleeping near 
their hay stacks to prevent losses of valuable livestock 
feed by marauding elk driven from their ranges by lack 
of natural winter feed. 


occupied by the Yakima elk herd originally was 
brought about through overstocking and improper 
management of domestic livestock during World 
War I. Although the utilization of the ranges 
by domestic livestock has been drastically reduced, 
the present deteriorated condition of the grazing 
areas is being maintained and further aggravated 
as a result of continued over-utilization by the 
combination of domestic stock and elk. The 





trend of the Forest Service range policies has 
been to attempt to adjust the numbers of grazing 
livestock to numbers that can be maintained on 
a sustained yield basis. No one, however, has 
been able to control the grazing of the elk.” 

To get back to the Wenas Valley : Roy Knowles, 
chairman of the Wenas Valley Soil Conservation 
District board of supervisors, and other members 
of that group have not been twiddling their 
thumbs while watching the elk eat hay stacks and 
strip the vegetation from the ranges. These men 
reasoned that their district was organized to pro- 
tect the land resources of the valley, and the elk, 
although not originally responsible for their 
erosion problems, were preventing the farmers 
and ranchers from fully applying the badly 
needed, complete conservation program. In or- 
der that their range lands might be permitted to 
recover, it would be necessary to strictly regulate 


grazing use. The supervisors further reasoned, 


however, that the most intensive domestic live- 
stock management program designed for the re- 
covery and protection of the forage resources, in 
the absence of equally intensive elk management, 
would not solve their problem. Chairman 
Knowles concluded a meeting called to discuss this 
matter with the admonition that “something has 


got to be done!” And something was done. 


In 1943, competent wildlife and range techni- 





When local big-game populations overbalance their nat- 

ural feed resources, it is wise management to remove the 

surplus animals. These three elk from the Wenas Valley 

provided nearly 1,000 pounds of choice venison to supple- 
ment a war-rationed meat supply. 
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cians made a detailed study of the Wenas Valley 
ell problem. The factual information obtained 
from this study served as the basis for a man- 
agement program proposed by the district’s super- 
visory board to the Washington State Game 
Commission. The commission hastened to adopt 
some of the recommendations made by the district. 
First of all, hunting regulations were relaxed; 
and, in the last 2 seasons nearly 2,000 of the huge 
elk went to sportsmens’ tables to supplement a 
war-rationed domestic meat supply. About one- 
third of this meat came from special hunts 
authorized in the Wenas Valley. 

The second step taken was to divert wintering 
elk from the farm lands in the Wenas Valley. 
Feeding yards were established at advantageous 
points along game trails leading to the valley. 
Many tons of hay were hauled to these stations. 
The big Oak Creek winter refuge was established 
a few miles away, and hundreds of the animals 
were held in this area. As a final precaution, 
strong fences were built around haystacks by the 
Game Commission to protect the ranchers’ valu- 
able winter livestock feed supplies. 

A problem yet remains on the spring and sum- 
mer range lands of the Wenas Valley. These 
areas, of some value even in poor condition, are 
being destroyed at an alarming rate. The cause— 
forced overgrazing by domestic stock following 
the elk, and abuse of the forage resources by elk 
during periods of improper use. The first cause 
can be eliminated and the second mitigated. 
This does not call for a slaughter of the entire 
Yakima elk herd. The Wenas Valley ranchers 
do not want that. Recent range surveys have 
established a winter carrying capacity of about 
150 elk in the Wenas Valley. If the elk popula- 
tion in the valley is to be reduced and held to 
this number, a corresponding reduction must be 
made in the entire herd. 

The impact of grazing on the Yakima elk herd 
range, if continued at the present rate of use, can 
lead to only one thing—disaster to the elk, to the 
domestic stock and to the range itself. The pres- 
sure must be relieved. When this has been accom- 
plished, the recovery of the range to normal forage 
production capacity, and the future profitable use 
of the area on a sustained forage yield basis for 
both domestic livestock and elk is assured. And 
the farmers and ranchers of the Wenas Valley Soil 
Conservation District can reach their goal—total 
conservation of their soil resources. 
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REVIEWS 


FOOD OR FAMINE. THE CHALLENGE OF EROSION. 
By Ward Shepard. 224 pp. The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 


Few writers on the problems of food and agriculture 
which confront the modern world have gone so directly 
to the core of the matter as has Ward Shepard in this 
book. He does not waste much time on depicting the 
effects of erosion resulting from the tremendous pressures 
of industrial society and laissez-faire individualism on 
the land. This has been done often and well. His basic 
concern is to show that a veritable revolution is needed 
in organizing agriculture to cope with the major diffi- 
culties of stabilizing food supply and of bringing about 
the economic and social security of the people on the 
land. His book deals with the broad outlines of a global 
attack on our disorganized lands and waters. Moreover, 
it is unquestionably based on the assumption that half- 
measures are not enough. 

Here we have the much needed challenge to under- 
take as a whole people an integrated public policy for 
Ward Shepard is thinking in the 
terms of modern biological principles, and he brings to 


total conservation. 


his writing a rich background of experience both in the 
Department of Agriculture and at Harvard. He is well 
aware that “the farmer of the future must be a biologist 
and an ecologist, not a food mechanic.” But he is also 
quite clear on the fact that our age demands a new educa- 
tional approach and new social techniques. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution of Food or 
Famine is its analysis of our American experiment in 
the realm of democratic control of modern technology in 
the field of agriculture. 
servation district has seldom been so well defined. The 
Shepard book conceives it as “the architype of the com- 
ing economy democracy, being at once the answer to the 


The meaning of the soil con- 


disorganized drift of laissez-faire, and to the lethal coercion 
of authoritarianism.” And certainly its record of adop- 
tion and use by the people so far would refute the often 
accepted idea that the masses of men are too tradition- 
bound and incapable of making use of the highest techno- 
logical advances. 

The soil conservation district is cooperative social action. 
Rural people, when uninterfered with by those who would 
maintain positions of privilege or who fear democratic 
action, have eagerly responded to this kind of institu- 
tional framework. The analysis in this book is thus based 
upon the assumption that the people themselves, working 
with scientific technicians, must and can bring about the 
revolution in land management, 



































STARTS THE YEAR RIGHT. On December 27 the supervisors of the Waldo County Soil Conservation District, 
Belfast, Maine, sent a check for $75 to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., in payment for 100 subscriptions to Soil Conservation: sent to a single address. They will be distributed each 


month to “farmer clients and others in Waldo County.” 














Moreover, a management plan is the basis of the new 
Whether held by a 
single farmer for enabling him to reach his economic and 


thinking about the whole problem. 


conservation goals, or by a group of farmers in a district, 
or by the Nation, it is imperative henceforth, according 
to Ward Shepard, that “the problem of land management 
be approached as a whole, and not in the usual fragmen- 
tary way. The farm-management plan is the key to and the 
tool for the scientific reorganization of world agriculture. 


It is the only means of meeting the farmer’s needs for a ° 


completely coherent scientific agriculture. - It is the only 
way to protect the general public interest in natural re- 
sources. It is the irreducible minimum in reorganizing 
world agriculture to meet world nutritional needs.” 
These are positive, challenging statements and perhaps 
both the fervor and the clear thinking of Mr. Shepard’s 
book will go far toward throwing necessary light on Gov- 
ernment policy or educational methods which are based 
on outworn, nineteenth-century ideas of nature and sci- 
ence. Our times and our knowledge and our problems 


demand an integrated approach. The small upland 


watershed, the soil conservation district, the river valley 





these are the areas on which the new land-use policy must 
be based. They lend themselves to community, coopera- 
tive action, and river valley authorities like the TVA and 
soil and forest conservation districts ‘represent revolu- 
tionary administrative concepts in substituting unitary 
action for fragmentary action in dealing with natural 
forces and resources.” 

Moreover, Mr. Shepard is quite clear that if we are to 
have new techniques of land management we must have a 
new educational approach. The “extension” or project 
method is made antiquated by the development of modern 
science, and by our social and economic needs. It puts a 
premium on over specialization, and “it has overwhelm- 
ingly dealt with single, isolated scientific practices rather 
than with the whole series of correlated and articulated 
practices which, combined into a unified whole, constitute 
scientific management.” Certainly we need an education 
for farmers which will no longer be the doling out of 
scientific knowledge to a few, and Mr. Shepard has done 
a valuable service in pointing out the need for a drastic 
overhauling of agricultural education in terms of the needs 
of a total and modern land management policy. 

This book should have wide reading in Government 
circles as well as by the public. It lacks, perhaps, some 
lightness of touch and humor and one is at times over- 


whelmed by the terrific urgency with which it has been 


written. But this is a subject about which there is 
terrific urgency. There is not as much time, no doubt, 
as we would like to think, and Mr. Shepard has made this 
point exceedingly clear. 

—P, Alston Waring 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND VINES FOR THE NORTH- 
EASTERN UNITED STATES. By George Graves. 267 
pages, 68 figures and halftones. Oxford University Press, 
New York. 1945. 

This compact, pocket-sized volume contains a brief dis- 
cussion of the woody plants, both wild and cultivated, for 
the entire northeastern quarter of the United States, listed 
in alphabetical order. It is primarily designed for the 
gardener, but should prove of considerable interest for 
anyone interested in the use of woody plants. Issued 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society and written by the associate editor of Horticulture 
magazine, the book is authoritative in the fullest sense. 
Measuring 44% by 714 
inches in size and three-fourths of an inch thick, the book 


The format is especially good. 
is admirably prepared for pocketing. The plates are pro- 
fusely supplied and are a credit to author and publisher 
alike. Common and Latin names are both listed so that 
layman or scientist can use the book. Altogether one of 
the best things of its kind so far published. 


—William R. Van Dersal 


NEW USE FOR CONTOUR FARMING 


A brand new benefit has been added to the many 
known advantages of contour farming. 

When Ben Meyer of Red Wing, Minn., planted 
one field of corn on the contour last year, the rows 
went out one side of a ridge and came back on the 
other side in the form of a large “U.” While he 
and the hired man were husking the heavy crops 
of corn in the fall, a little whirlwind blew up be- 
hind the latter’s team and started a full-fledged 
run-away. 

Meyer took one look at the fleeing team, cut 
across the ridge and caught the frightened horses 
as they came racing down the contoured corn rows 
on the other side. 

“Besides holding my topsoil and saving (wear 
on) my tractor,” Meyer said in reporting the in- 
cident, “I figure that contouring saved me the price 
of a new wagon and a high price harness repair 


(cuit Wie 
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CORPORAL ATKINS 
TAKES OVER 


War Hero, Given Farm by Friends and Neigh- 
bors, Maps Strategy for Battle of the Land 


By T. S. Buie 


“Many others have fought for the same things 
I did. I don’t feel worthy, but with God’s help 
Im going to do the best I can to make this land 
better.” 


BS THAT spirit and with those words, Corporal 
Thomas Eugene Atkins received a deed to the 
Vhank You Farm bought for him by thousands of 
South Carolina men, women, and children grate- 
ful to the Congressional Medal of Honor winner 
for his heroism on Luzon. 

To Atkins, who is modest about the feat that won 
for him the Nation’s highest award, it is like a 
fairy story that came true. This slender, soft- 
spoken, 24-year-old hero is a sharecropper’s son, 
and a sharecropper’s life seemed in store for him 
when he returned from the Pacific. 

Led by the country doctor who had been family 
physician to the Atkinses for two decades, by + 
village banker, and by the wide-awake publisher 
of the Spartanburg Herald-Journal, the friends 


Norp.—The author is regional conservator, Soil Conservation 
Service, Spartanburg, S. C. 






Farm equipment dealers volunteered to establish the 
seasonal practices on the land. In this newly terraced 
field, the land is being prepared for the planting of 
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Dedication panel being perused by 
Chief Bennett. 


and neighbors of the war hero bought a farm and 
built a Mount Vernon style cottage on it for him 
and his bride. 

But the South Carolinians did more than buy 
62 acres of land for Atkins. They also helped 
him to get started on a modern soil conservation 
farming plan that will keep the land productive 
from here on out. What Atkins is doing to protect 
his farm from soil erosion should be an inspira- 
tion for other veterans returning to the land. 
Later, there will be more to say about the way he is 
transforming a typical, eroding Southeastern farm 
into a model of soil conservation farming. But 
first let us tell how Thomas Eugene Atkins, as a 
member of the famous 32d (Red Arrow) Infantry 
Division, won the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

lt happened in the predawn hours of March 10, 
1945, on the Villa Verde Trail in the Caraballo 
Mountains of Northern Luzon—a mighty long 
ways from Atkins’ beloved Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Atkins and two companions, in a lone perimeter 
outpost, were directly in the path of a savage at- 





small grain in contour strips. These strips will alter- 
nate with next year’s strips of row crops—cotton and 
corn. Annual lespedeza will be overseeded on the grain. 
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Secretary Anderson warmly congratulates the valiant 
Gene, as he hands over the ownership papers to the 
young veteran and his bride. 


tack launched by two companies of Japanese. The 
two companions were killed in this first attack, 
and Atkins suffered a deep flesh wound through 
his left hip. Although he could have crawled 
back to the greater security of the main defense 
line, Atkins held the outpost against heavy and 
incessant Japanese attack. He fired more than 
400 rounds of ammunition—burned out his own 
rifle and those of his two dead companions. 

Only when his ammunition was gone and the 
three rifles failed to function further, did Atkins 
crawl back to the main lines—and then to ask for 
another rifle. Persuaded to have his wound 
dressed, Atkins was awaiting evacuation when he 
twice spotted enemy stragglers. He grabbed a 
nearby rifle, killed one Japanese, and dispersed a 
second group. 

When dawn came, there were 43 dead Japanese 
in front of the foxhole the straight-shooting South 
Carolinian had defended so well. His command- 
ing officer, Col. Frederick R. Stofft of Tucson, 
Ariz., said that “most if not all of them were un- 
doubtedly killed by his expert and heavy fire.” 

The Luzon campaign was the third for Atkins. 
He already was a veteran of New Guinea and the 
Southern Philippines. That’s the kind of fighter 
Spartanburg County welcomed home. 

When Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson came from Washington to Spartanburg 
County November 14 to present the farm deed to 
Atkins, more than 1,500 persons packed the Gram- 
ling School auditorium, notwithstanding the cold, 
rainy weather. 
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It was a program that honored Gene and the 


other service men from the county. And at the 
same time, it gave emphasis to the battle for the 
land—the battle against soil erosion and soil de- 
pletion. 

John G. Landrum, bank president who served 
as chairman of the “Thank You Farm” purchasing 
committee, summed up the purposes of the meeting 
at the outset— 

“Corporal Atkins is but a symbol of all Spartan- 
burg County boys. Many others have distin- 


ouished themselves, some even making the sacrifice _ 


of their lives. Manifestly, we cannot honor all of 
them this way, but our tribute today is meant for 
them also... . This is also a great day for the 
farmers of the county. Farm agencies represent- 
ing the basic interest of the farmer have made 
their contribution to the improvement of agricul- 
tural methods in this region. For this work we 
are indebted to the Broad River Soil Conservation 
District and the agencies cooperating with it— 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Extension Serv- 
ice of Clemson College, the vocational teachers and 
their students, and the State Forestry Commis- 
sion.” : , 

When Chief Hugh Bennett of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service SRaEe he stressed the fact that “this 
is not our show.” Said he— 

“It was Thomas Eugene Atkins, who was too 
tough for the Japs to lick, who came home with 
his heart set on farming, and who decided to farm 
this new place of his the safe, conservation way. 
It is Atkins, his. South Carolina neighbors, and 
tens of thousands like them in the other 47 States 
who are going to safeguard our country’s agri- 
cultural land from this other enemy—unnecessary 
soil erosion—and keep it permanently productive.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture told Atkins and 
the audience: “You must continue your great soil 
conservation work, for according to all signs—un- 
mistakable signs—the South is on the threshold 
of an industrial-agricultural revolution that may 
shake its economy right down to the cotton roots 
on Gene’s farm. . . . Gene, I’m happy as a mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet to hand you this 
deed to Thank You Farm. May God bless you, 
Gene, as this community has blessed you.” 

The war hero replied : “I want to thank Dr. Wal- 
den and all those who made this possible. Thanks 
for making my dreams come true. I’m going to 
do the best I can to make this land better.” 
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_ vation District. 
_ pleases Atkins and District Supervisor E. C. McArthur. 
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The farm plan became a part of the cooperative agree- 
ment between Atkins and the Broad River Soil Conser- 
It is obvious that the plan thoroughly 


Dr. A. R. Walden, to whom Atkins referred, is 
the country doctor who wrote to Publisher Wil- 
iam A. Townes of the Spartanburg Herald- 
Journal : 

“Editorials and medals are fine, but they will 
not help him greatly in earning a living after the 


heat of war is over. My proposal is for a number 


of us to show our appreciation by buying him 
(Corporal Atkins) a home.” 

Dr. Walden enclosed with his letter his check 
for $100. Townes liked the idea, added $100 of 
his own money and $100 for the newspapers to 
help buy a Thank You Farm. Radio Stations 
WSPA and WORD of Spartanburg joined the 
campaign. 

Supervisor E. C. McArthur of the Broad River 
Soil Conservation District read the story about 
Thank You Farm and offered the services of the 
district in helping to select and plan the farm for 
soil and water conservation. Chairman Landrum 
accepted McArthur’s offer, because, as the Lan- 


drum bank president expressed it, “We want him 


to have a good farm, and then to give him all the 








help possible in keeping the land and making it 
better.” 

As the Thank You Farm campaign started, At- 
kins was married to Vivian Rollins, the farm girl 
with whom he used to pick cotton and who had 
accepted the proposal he had writen from the 
Pacific. 

Then Atkins, his bride, and his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cleve Atkins, went to Washington. 
There the hero received the Congressional Medal 
of Honor from President Harry S. Truman and 
was promoted to corporal. The president told 
the sharecropper’s son, “I’m glad you are a farmer 
and will have a farm of your own. I was a farmer 
myself.” 

By the time Atkins returned from Washington 
and had received an honorable discharge from 
the Army, $7,500 was in the bank for Thank You 
Farm. Most of the money came in quarters, half- 
dollars and dollars from individuals who wished 
to share in honoring a hero. 





Working on plans for the big day: Edgar A. Gwynne, 
left, and William A. Townes, officials of the Spartan- 
burg (S. C.), Herald-Journal. 

PHOTO BY MILDRED SCRUGGS. 


In the meantime, Soil Conservation Service 
technicians at the request of District Supervisor 
McArthur had made soil conservation surveys and 
land capability maps on all the farms offered for 
sale to Chairman Landrum and the farm buying 
committee: Townes, County Agent Joe Frank 
Jones, Charles O. Hearon of the Herald-Journal 
staff; Otto Marlow, a farmer, and Cliff (farmer) 
Gray of Radio Station WSPA. 

After studying the colored maps and hearing 
Atkins say he wanted a cotton, corn, small grain, 
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and livestock farm, the committee chose a 62-acre 
farm 6 miles from Landrum, S. C. 

Typical Piedmont land, this farm needed a com- 
plete soil and water conservation program to keep 
it productive. 

J. H. Talbert, district conservationist assigned 
by the Soil Conservation Service to the Broad 
River District, worked with Atkins in making the 
conservation farm plan, as reported by Hugh Ben- 
nett in his article in the January issue of Soz/ 
Conservation. Careful consideration was given 
to two factors: (1) The best possible use for each 
field, as shown by the land capabilities map and 
(2) the type of farming that Atkins wanted to 
follow. For example, it was necessary for the 
farm to produce enough feed for the livestock on 
the place. Two mules had been given to Atkins 
by a bottling company. Atkins said he wanted 
to keep 4 or 5 cows for milk and butter, 3 or 4 
hogs for meat, and about 100 laying hens for 
chickens and eggs. 

The best land was planned for cultivated crops— 
cotton, corn, small grain, and vegetables for home 
use—but because of the slope and the active ero- 
sion, intensive soil conservation treatment was 
needed. These practices included terracing, a 
meadow drainageway and other disposal areas to 
receive terrace water, contour tillage, contour strip 
crops, and a conservation crop rotation that in- 
cluded annual lespedeza for soil improvement. 

Trees will be kept on the steepest land. The 
woodland, with selective cutting and protection 
against damage by fire and grazing, will provide 
all the wood needs of the farm. 

Other steep land, which has suffered extensively 
from erosion, can be used for hay and grazing. 
These areas will be planted to two perennial 
legumes, sericea lespedeza and kudzu, widely used 
in the South for erosion control, soil improvement, 
and forage. 

The best pasture land on Thank You Farm is 
low and wet. It will be cleared of worthless trees 
and brush and planted to grasses and clovers. 

Even wildlife conservation is included in the 
new farm plan. <A 30-foot border between the 
woods and the cultivated field—an area where 
crops usually fail because of shading and sapping 
by the trees—will be planted to sericea and bicolor 
lespedeza to give food and cover to small game. 

There was one other thing that Atkins told 
Talbert he had his heart set on—a fish pond. At 
one end of the grass-clover pasture, they found 
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an ideal site for a l-acre pond. When properly 
stocked with fish and fertilized, this pond should 
supply 200 to 250 pounds of good eating a year— 
as well as a lot of fun. 

By the time Secretary of Agriculture gave the 
deed to Thank You Farm to Atkins, most of the 
practices that could be placed on the land during 
the fall of the year had been established. Farm 
equipment dealers and agricultural agencies co- 
operating with the Broad River Soil Conservation 
District built the terraces, sowed small grain in 
alternate contour strips, shaped and seeded the 
meadow drainageway, set pine seedlings in the cut- 
over woodland, planted kudzu, prepared the wild- 
life border, and sloped the road bank for a 15-foot 
border strip to be planted to sericea lespedeza. 

As Landrum explained, “We have given Atkins 
a farm and we have helped him to get started on a 
soil conservation program that will keep the land 
productive. Because every one will watch the way 
he farms his land, we believe that his soil con- 
servation farming will be an inspiration and a 
demonstration for all the other farmers of our 
section.” | | 

The technical help Atkins had in planning his 
farm for soil and water conservation is now avail- 
able to veterans—to all farmers, in fact—in more 
than 1,260 farmer-organized soil conservation dis- 
tricts that cover almost 700 million acres in 45 
states. The districts are not in a position to get 
the practices established, as Broad River District 
did in the special case of this war hero, and the 
farmers themselves do the work. But AAA pay- 
ments help to pay for the establishment of many 
of the measures. County agents, vocational agri- 
culture teachers, and Soil Conservation Service 
technicians can tell veterans how to get in touch 
with their district supervisors. 

And when veterans start soil conservation pro- 
grams on their lands, they will be defending their 
country as surely as they did when they fought 
to protect it from foreign aggression. That’s 
what South Carolina’s Thomas Eugene Atkins is 
doing on Thank You Farm. Moreover, he expects 
to increase acre yields by at least 34 percent. Other 
South Carolina farmers have reported such an in- 
crease as a result of soil conservation. 


Dr. H. W. Reuszer, soil scientist in research, Soil 
Conservation Service, Auburn, Ala., has received 
the OSRD Certificate of Merit for studies relating 
to deterioration of military equipment by tropical 
bacteria and fungi. 
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By Dr. Firman E. Bear 
Chairman, Soils Department 
New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Siation 


Dr. Bear 


HE Soil Conservation Service is now in the process of resurveying the soil resources of the Na- 
“HL tion in terms of what is known as land capability. This paper has to do with the meaning of 
this term and the use to which the information gained by such a land classification can be put. 

The soil conservationist is concerned not only with the tremendous over-all problem of conserv- 
ing our land resources but also with the very pressing problems presented by soil erosion on individual 
farms. In developing the conservation program it soon became apparent that the original soil sur- 
veys which had been made on a 1-inch-to-1-mile basis, were inadequate to meet the requirements. A 
more detailed map was needed that would show not only the distribution of all the important soil types, 
but would indicate the slope of the land and the kind and degree of erosion that were involved. Ac- 
cordingly, a resurvey is now being made on a 4-inch-to-1-mile basis, which means multiplying the older 


map area 16 times. 


Soon after this resurveying program got under __ portunity to break the generalized soil types down 
way it became apparent that it provided an op- into smaller units that corresponded more nearly 

Notr.—This paper was presented at the Third Annual Conser- with the farmer zi Po in dealing with the 
vation Conference, held under the auspices of the New Jersey several parts of his individual fields. At first the 
State Soil Conservation Committee, Medford Lakes, N. J., Octo- 


ber 9, 1945. tendency was to differentiate the soils into as many 
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units as could be detected by field inspectron, no 
matter how small the differences might. bé. 
however, the survey is being based on only those 
factors that appear to be of considerable import- 
ance in differential practice. Even so, the resur- 
vey is giving us from three to four times as many 
soil types as were mapped in the original survey. 
Furthermore, as would be expected with the pas- 
sage of time and the gathering of more informa- 
tion about the soils of the several States, some of 
the original series names have had to be replaced 
with new ones that are more in conformity’ er 
usage in other areas. . 

The multiplication of the number of soil ty pes 
presented complications for men of limited mem- 
ories, even when considered for a single county. 
But this was a relatively minor problem when 
compared with the one that developed when 6 
classes of slope and 10 classes of erosion were in- 
troduced into the scheme. Thus the magnitude of 
the memory problem had been multiplied at least 
200 times. 

In order to overcome this difficulty it became 
necessary to group the various factors that de- 
termined the seriousness of the conservation prob- 
lem into more practical units. Thus, two funda- 
mentally different soil types, when considered in 
relation to their slope and erosion classes, often 
fell into the same conservation category. By con- 
tinued study of this problem it became apparent 
that all soils could be grouped into a relatively 
small number of land-capability classes. The 
classes that were to be differentiated ranged from 
the most widely adaptable one, in which the land 
was so favorably situated and of such quality that 
practically no physical problem in land use by 
cultivation procedures was presented, to the worst 
one, in which the land was considered unsuited for 
anything except what a protected nature would 
provide. 

In accordance with this concept, all land is now 
being placed in one of eight land-capability 
classes. Of these, seven classes fall into two ma- 
jor groups, the differentiation between them being 
made on the basis of their suitability for con- 
trolled cultivation. The division into classes 
within the group is based on the ease with which 
erosion can be controlled. Selecting the slope fac- 
tor as an example, land in group A, classes I, IT, 
III, and IV, would normally be described as flat, 
gently rolling, rolling, and hilly, respeasiyely, 
and that in piouy B, classes VI, Vil and Wii 
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would be described as steep, mountainous, and 
cliffs (or swamps), respectively. Range land has 
been set apart from the others and designated as 
class V. ; 

Once a farm is mapped in accordance with these 
land-capability classes, the farmer and his advis- 
ors are then in a position to plan a forward-look- 
ing program. In border-line cases, however, it 
may be necessary to go back to the field in order 
to determine the seriousness of the risk of endeay- 
oring to utilize the land for a farming program 
that calls for more cultivation than is deemed ad- 
visable‘ for that class of land. Thus, length of 
slope, roughness of topography, and exposure to 
wind are not shown on either the land-capability 
maps or on the soil survey maps which the 
land-capability colors overlie. The technical man, 
of course, can read a great deal more on these 
maps than the untrained. 

In general, the greater the amounts of class I 
and class II land on a farm, the more intensive 
the farming enterprise may be, and the greater 
the permissible expenditure for machinery and 
labor. In proportion as more class III and class 
IV land is found on the farm, the more extensive 
the agricultural enterprise would normally be. In 
other words, land values and acre-incomes tend 
to drop and larger land areas are necessary for 
adequate labor incomes in the higher-numbered 
land-classes. 

The mere fact that land is placed in one of the 
higher classes, however, does not mean that it is 
ruled out as to potentialities for profitable farm- 
ing. In fact, the possibilities are quite the con- 
trary for men of adaptability. An example of 
the realization of such possibilities is provided 
by a well-known New Jersey farmer who is now 
operating, in an adjoining State, some 2,000 acres 
of land belonging largely to classes IV, VI, and 
VII for raising heifers for dairy-herd replace- 
ment, for growing Christmas trees, and for the 
production of timber. 

These three enterprises operate on three dif- 
ferent time schedules, the heifers moving into 
milk production at about 27 months, the Christ- 
mas trees going to market on an 8- to 10-year 
schedule, and the timber requiring from 35 to 40 
years. 

More specifically, this enterprise is based on 
the stated policy that no large area of land will be 
added to the present holdings if it has important 
potentialities for cultivated crops. Operating on 


that basis, most of the land has been purchased 
from about $7 per acre, without buildings, to 


around $15, with buildings. <A recent acquisition, 


consisting of 160 acres with an excellent frame 
house, a good barn, and several fair outbuildings. 
was purchased for $2,500, or a little over $15.50 
per acre. The reason this land can be purchased 
at such levels is apparent, in that it indicates that 
the use to which it had previously been put was not 
a profitable one. 

Having purchased such a farm, the class IV and 
some of the class VI land is set aside for hay and 
pasture, and the remainder of the class VI and all 
of the class VII land is put into trees. The cost of 
producing Christmas trees on such land is esti- 
mated at $300 per acre, over a 10-year period, and 
the selling price of 2,000 trees per acre, out of 2,500 
that were planted, at $1,000 per acre, at the end 


of a 10-year period, giving a net return of $700, or 


$70 per acre per year. 

This discussion naturally leads to a considera- 
tion of two very important points, one having to 
do with the uses to which land-capability maps can 
be put, and the other with the problem of educa- 
tion of the public toward improved use of land. 

Considering first the possible uses of land-ca- 
pability maps, it is readily apparent that they have 
great value both to the farmer and to those who 
advise him. But it is well to keep in mind that 
they will ultimately be widely used in farm real- 


estate transactions as the basis for evaluating the 
potentialities of the land for the purposes the new 
owner hasin mind. Thus the first thing any man 
who wants to buy a farm should do is to go to the 
soil conservationist’s or county. agent’s office and 
examine the land-capability map of that farm. 
But land-capability maps will also find highly im- 
portant uses in evaluating land for taxation, for 
credit purposes, in condemnation proceedings, 
when damages are incurred as a result of highway 
construction or other public improvements, and for 
a great variety of other purposes. One cannot 
contemplate these possibilities without realizing 
how much depends upon having this job of classi- 
fying land according to its use-capabilities rightly 
done. 

The second problem, that of educating the public 
to the end that profitable use is made of all land, 
is of even greater importance. Thus we need not 
only to conserve properly the better cropland, but 
also to open up the minds of men to the long-range 
potentialities of land for forest, recreational, and 
game purposes, all of which enterprises can be 
made to stand on their own feet. It is my con- 
sidered opinion, growing out of a careful study of 
what the Soil Conservation Service is doing in the 
way of mapping land as to its use-capabilities, that 
this is one of the most far-reaching enterprises in 
its potentialities for public good that has ever been 
undertaken in this country. 














FROSTED KUDZU 
By B. H. Hendrickson 


CCORDING to preliminary chemical analyses 
made of a full growth of kudzu collected as 
hay just before frost, kudzu is high in fertilizing 
value. It is rich in nitrogen and contains consid- 
erable phosphoric acid and potash. O. W. Beale’s 
analysis, made at the Conservation Experiment 
Station laboratory at Clemson, S. C., in 1945, of 
sample sent to him from this Station, was partly 
as follows: 


CUrOR eta 22 = kk a 3.18% 
MeOspROric ACid=- 2.05. 04% 
Potnal treo 22 Ft Cha 1.00% 


On average land, a full season’s growth of well 
fertilized and well established kudzu produces in 
Nors.—The author is project supervisor, Southern Piedmont 
Conservation HExperiment Station, Soil Conservation Service, 


Watkinsville, Ga. 
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excess of 5 tons per acre of air-dry hay. This does 
not include the large vine runners close to the 
ground, which root at the joints. On this basis, 
10,000 pounds of kudzu hay contains 318 pounds 
elemental nitrogen, 54 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
and 100 pounds of potash. 

By comparison with commercial fertilizers, this 
is equivalent to one ton of nitrate of soda at pres- 
ent prices costing $38.50, 300 pounds of 18% super- 
phosphate worth $2.75, and 165 pounds of 60% 
muriate of potash worth $4.00—or a total fertilizer 
value of over $45.00 per acre. 

After weathering in the field until the following 
March, the kudzu residue or “frosted kudzu” 
analysed as follows: 





Nitromene® 22 eae eee Lt O7G 
Phosphorico\ tid Sees 46% 
Potashs Pine osee sarees ee . 12% 


In other words, the smaller portion of the kudzu 
remaining on the land in March still was over 
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half as rich in nitrogen. It was four-fifths as 
rich in phosphoric acid, but had lost seven-eighths 
of its potash. 


Kudzu has been called a “nitrogen factory.” The 
high nitrogen content of the hay is mainly in the 
form of protein—the most valuable of all the feed 
nutrients. During the winter months, some of 
this important feed constituent undergoes decom- 
position and is lost by leaching from heavy winter 
rains. 

Since frosted kudzu has a high feed value, it 


DISTRICT 
PROFILE 


HEN it comes to discussing soil and water 

conservation, Percy Perry holds his audience 
with the eloquence of a Chatauqua speaker. And 
this interest is well founded. Mr. Perry, a mem- 
ber of the Rice County (Kansas) Soil Conserva- 
tion District Board of Supervisors has had nearly 
half a century of farming experience. His life 
has been full and eventful, serving the farmers 
in Rice County. Born and raised on a farm in 
the Litile River community of Kansas, he started 
farming his own 160 acres at the turn of this cen- 
tury. In 1911, he was graduated from the Bible 
Department of Washburn College at Topeka. 
From there he went on to the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Completing his study for the min- 
istry he served as a pastor until he entered the 
Army in 1917 and went overseas to France. After 
he was honorably discharged in 1919, he went 
into the grocery business near home. But all 
through this period he kept in close contact with 
his farm, renting it out first, and then farming it 
himself in connection with his other business. 
Perry sold his grocery store in 1935 and since 
then has been devoting all his time to his farm 


except when occasionally called on to serve in the 
local pulpit. 








Tt was also in 1935 that Perry noticed the severe 
erosion taking place on his land. He got in touch 
with the county agent, M. M. Taylor, who is in 
the Soil Conservation Service. He wanted to 
know how to stop the gullying in one of his fields. 
Terracing was one of the first suggestions made by 
Taylor. Although no terracing hda been done in 
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is a good practice to graze it off during the winter 
months and thus conserve some of the nitrogen 
which would otherwise be lost through leaching. 
It supplies «large volume of palatable dry rough- 
age, readily eaten by dairy and beef cattle. The 
moist leaves and litter in contact with the ground 
decompose first, leaving ample rich residue on the 
ground after grazing to. protect it from erosion 
and improve its fertility, in addition to the added 
fertility derived from manure dropped by the 
cattle. 





PERCY PERRY, OF KANSAS - 








Perry, of Kansas. 


Rice County prior to then, Perry was willing to 
take a stab at it. Taylor laid out the lines and 
the terraces were constructed with a small grader. 
They were narrow and had sharp ridges. Al- 
though they were not liked too well by Perry, 
they served the purpose for which they were built, 








controlling erosion on the field. During the past 
few years these terraces have been reworked to 
broad-base specifications, which Mr. Perry likes 
much better, and which are easier to farm across. 
Other terraces have been added to the original 
ones. 

“Ten years ago we didn’t know too much about 
terraces or terrace outlets,’ Perry comments. 
“We've learned a lot about them since. The first 
outlets I built didn’t have a cover of grass and gave 
me some trouble. But that has changed. I now 
have plenty of grassed waterways providing ade- 
quate outlet for the water. 

“For 17 years prior to conservation farming 
wheat yields averaged 12 bushels to the acre. Ter- 
racing and contour farming on 150 acres, in recent 
years have brought the yields up to 22 bushels 
per acre.” — 

Mr. Perry at present owns 560 acres, 3 miles 
north of Little River. He worked out his farm 
conservation plan with the help of Soil Conserva- 
tion Service technicians. It calls for terracing 
and contouring of an additional 175 acres, the 
balance of his cropland. He uses sweet clover in 
rotation on this land, seeding one-fifth of the crop- 
land to legumes each year. 

“Tt takes a little more time to farm on the con- 
tour with terraces but you save a lot of soil and 
water that way. And you save the necessity of 
replanting crops. The increased yields more than 
compensate.” 

Some of Perry’s eroded acreage has been taken 
out of cultivation and seeded to grass. He built 
a stockwater pond in his 160-acre pasture and has 
a crop residue management program. 

“Conservation farming has helped me produce 
the best crops I’ve grown on this farm in the 
past 40 years,” Perry added. “It isn’t what a 
fellow says about soil erosion and conservation, 
it’s what he does to control soil losses that counts. 

“The real issue at stake everywhere is this: 
Shall this be a prosperous community or a poor 
one? Financial, social and political stability of 


-a community directly depend on how well the 
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soil is taken care of. We have two roads to follow, 
one of protecting the soil and maintaining a pros- 
perous community, or one of neglecting the soil 
and some day winding up on the ragged edge. 
“Soil is basic. For a long time we did not 
realize it. If soil erosion is allowed to continue, 
it will permanently damage us all both economi- 
eally and socially. Our descendants in genera- 


tions to come will find the struggle for a livelihood 
increasingly difficult.” 

This same philosophy was behind Perry’s help 
in organizing the Rice County Soil Conservation 
District in 1943. He showed avid interest and 
helped organize the district, which he described as, 
“an organization set up to help farmers with 
their erosion problems and, in turn, help the 
community.” 

Mr. Perry also has emphasized the way conser- 
vation farming helps control the high crests of 
flood, saying “The only permanent long-time solu- 
tion of this flood problem is to hold the water on 
the land where it falls. That should be followed 
with small dams and reservoirs with the idea of 
developing these facilities for recreation and 
recharge of ground water.” 

With his years of farming experience and deep 
devotion to whatever will benefit Kansas agricul- 
ture, Percy Perry supplies an example of the sort 
of farm leadership that is doing so much to spur 
the work of soil conservation districts in the 
midwest. 


SOIL DETACHMENT AND 
TRANSPORTATION 


By W. D. Ellison 


CERTAIN definition of soil erosion has al- 
ways seemed helpful to me in the study of 
soil erosion problems. This definition appeared in 
the September issue of So7l Conservation, in my 
article “When Raindrops Splash.” It stressed the 
fact that soil erosion consists of two distinct proc- 
esses. There are “(1) displacing or tearing the 
soil loose, and (2) transporting the soil material.” 
Substitute the word “detach” for the phrase “dis- 
placing or tearing the soil loose.” Your definition 
then will read: Soil erosion is the detachment and 
transportation of soil materials by erosive agents. 
The erodibility of a soil by water will then depend 
on (1) those properties that cause it to resist de- 
tachment by water from the soil mass, and (2) 
those properties that affect its transportation by 
water. 

The resistance to detachment of particles from 
the soil mass will depend mainly on the soil’s co- 
hesive properties. A soil that has a high clay 
content may have strong cohesive properties. 


Nore.—The author is assistant chief, division of drainage and 
water control, Soil Conservation Service, Washington, D. C. 
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Pond Management 


By VERNE E. DAVISON 





The “big one” is an occasional reward, never dependable. 


HERE are dozens of ways to mismanage fish- 

ing waters and, with little exception, those 
wrong technics are more complicated and more 
difficult than the few essential practices which 
produce good fishing. 

During the period of a single year, July 1, 1944, 
to June 30, 1945, it was my privilege to approve 
applications for fish for 1,374 ponds whose own- 
ers were encouraged in pond management for fish 


ja plies es SN 
Norr.—The author is chief, regional biology division, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Spartanburg, S. C, 
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All good fish 
should reach a 
frying pan or oven. 


by soil conservationists in the Southeastern Re- 
gion of the Soil Conservation Service. I wish I 





could say, “Those 1,374 ponds will demonstrate — 


successful fish management”; unfortunately, at 
least three or four hundred of them will not pro- 
vide the owners with good fishing until they 
manage them properly. 

We’ve been studying dozens of ponds that were 
constructed, stocked, fertilized, fished, and other- 
wise managed as a part of the soil and water con- 
servation activities of farmers who are cooper- 
ators in soil conservation districts. Soil conser- 
vationists have had their doubts relative to this 
or that technic recommended by the regional bi- 
ologist. That’s reasonable—they’re entitled to 
doubts until they have living proof in their own 
work territory; but the time for mistakes and 
doubt has just about run its course in the South- 
east. Almost every technician who began pond 


work as long as 2 or 3 years ago, now has one or 


more disheartening examples to compare with 
more recent successes. 

Introducing a new set of water management 
technics certainly has its trials. Our technicians 
encounter the full barrage of questions and argu- 
ments about fish management—for old ponds as 
well as new. A few folks honestly admit, “I don’t 
know anything about managing fishing waters, 
but I like to fish.” You would think, however, 
from the freely given advice handed out over the 
counter and from the barber’s chair, that a fishing 
license is generally regarded as a permit for the 
professional practice of fish culture.. 

I could not understand the confident manner in 
which a fisherman walked up to a pond and gazed 


into its crystal surface (not unlike a crystal ball) 


and prescribed “a couple of new water weeds, more 
brush piles, some gravel beds, eight or ten thou- 
sand more hatchery-raised fish, a longer closed sea- 
son, a 18-inch instead of a 9-inch minimum size 
limit for bass; and a ton of manure and a bushel of 
daphne at 2-week intervals.” Nor can I figure out 


‘ 
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how the same person weighing up potatoes at the 
store came to suggest, “I’d put some crappie and 
catfish and top minnows and northern pike in that 
pond” to the farmer who simply remarked “fishin’ 
ain’t no good no more.” 

It’s been fun to dip a minnow seine in the shal- 
low edges of hundreds of ponds from Virginia 
and Kentucky south to Mississippi and Florida; 
and show the surprised owners and our own tech- 
nicians the simple, easy ways to tell what most 
ponds need in management. Few people really 


know what conditions exist within their ponds. 
Everyone seems concerned to protect the little fish 
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A string of medium-size bluegills wins the admiration of 
all but the size-hungry. 


from snakes and birds and turtles and bass and 
the so-and-so who would take anything less than 
the “big ones.” But if there’s pleasure in success, 
there’s balancing heartbreak in the failures. If I 
have failed to find every way in which a pond can 
be mismanaged, it’s probably because I’m only 42 
years old. Nevertheless, I am confident I'll see 
more ways and hear more owners say, “I didn’t 
know. My best friend told me to doit. What can 
I do now to correct it?” 

Offered here is a list of 5 essential things that 
must be done to have the best fishing in farm 
ponds. Following these are noted the 16 com- 


Ponds in streams are not suitable for fertilization. 


monest practices which at best are an unnecessary 
waste of effort; while the worst of them will ruin 
fishing in any pond. 

1. It is essential to begin with approximately 
100 bass and 1,000 to 1,500 bluegills per acre. A 
few adults won’t do, and no other kinds of fish 
can be managed very successfully, according to 
present experience. 

2. It is essential to fertilize pond water. Sub- 
merged water-weeds and mosquitoes can thus be 
kept out. Fertilized waters produce a heavy yield 
of fish, and make fishing more successful. Be- 
tween 500 and 1,500 pounds of 8-8-4 chemical fer- 
tilizer will be required per acre annually. 

3. It is essential to protect a pond from becoming 
muddy and from excess water. Silt prevents 
economic fertilization; and, since pond manage- 
ment is chiefly water management, a farmer finds 
fertilization a hopeless task if the pond contin- 
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ually refills with fresh water and washes out that 
which has been fertilized. 

4, It is essential to maintain a pond free from 
weeds, grass, brush, trees, and other debris or ob- 
struction. Fishing is more pleasant and more of 
the fish will be in usable sizes. 

5. It is essential that the pond be fished—remov- 
ing usable fish by hook and line fishing—without 
regard for spawning season, size, kind, or num- 
bers. ‘The number of pounds removed will govern 
the number of pounds produced as the food, 
formerly consumed by those caught, becomes avail- 
able to those remaining. The fish themselves will 
limit the anglers’ catch, leaving a big margin of 
safety in breeding stock. 

To summarize : 7'hese five essentials will produce 
excellent fishing without any other measures. To 
make each pond manageable requires a little com- 
mon sense when selecting sites and constructing 
the reservoirs. Management requires a reasonable 
amount of work and expense to apply fertilizer 
and control vegetation around the pond edges. It 
is important, therefore, that effort and thought be 
concentrated on the essential things—and not dis- 
sipated on the unnecessary or incorrect practices, 
several of which are listed as follows: 

1. Stocking a well fertilized pond with less than 
100 bass per acre is wrong. Any southern pond 
without bass isno good. Stocking with adult blue- 
gill in numbers substantially below 1,000 per acre 
is wrong (if the pond is to be well fertilized). 

2. Stocking ponds with crappie, catfish, or any 
species other than bass and bluegills is not likely 
to produce continuous fishing. No combination is 
as simple to manage as bass and bluegills. Exper- 
imental results have proved no combination of fish 
as successful as these two. 

3. Brush and trees in a pond neither increase 
the fish nor make fishing better. ; 

4. Sand, gravel, or rock piles for spawning are 
entirely unnecessary. Pond fish will spawn ade- 
quately without them. 

5. Addition of golden shiners, gizzard shad, top 
minnows, and other “base food” is unnecessary. 
The small bluegills and bass provide adequate 
food and will eat all mosquito larva in weedless 
ponds. 

6. Screens across spillways are dangerous and 
largely unsuccessful. Little fish washed out even 
in great numbers are of no consequence—there will 
be that many more produced. Large fish go out 
only with deep flows through spillways—a condi- 
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tion avoidable by making wide spillways that 
spread the overflow thin (no more than 3 to 6 


inches deep) and by avoiding flood waters, either 
by diversion ditches, or still better, by selecting 
sites on small watersheds. 

7. Kingfishers, herons, fish ducks and other birds 
have no material influence on fish in farm ponds. 
They eat only little fish of which every pond will 
have plenty. Only in hatcheries where thousands 
of fingerlings are kept in relatively little water 
are such birds undesirable. 3 

8. Planting of water lilies, mosses, or other 
water-weeds is of course detrimental. More fish 
are produced in weedless ponds than in those that 
are weedy. 

9, Running water to “keep it fresh” is unneces- 
sary. The plant and animal life together with the 
sunlight maintains a healthful condition for fish, 
livestock, and people even in waters remaining 
without “fresh” water entering. 

10. Leaving stumps or putting wire, posts, 
broken glass and other impediments in ponds to 
“prevent some so-and-so from seinin’ all the fish 
out” makes wading, swimming, and fishing un- 
pleasant. Very few ponds can be seined heavily 
enough to reduce the brood stock substantially. 
Depth is usually sufficient guarantee against harm- 
ful seining. 

11. Draining a pond down to “dry it out for 
weed control” is not successful. Weeds that live 
beneath the surface can be killed and kept out 
with shade resulting from the dark green colora- 
tion of fertilized water; the roots of water-lilies 


can be exhausted by cutting the leaves as they reach 


the surface of the water (several cuttings are neces- 
sary as exhaustion proceeds slowly) ; and cattails 
and similar “edge-weeds” can be kept under con- 
trol by pulling them occasionally as they appear. 
Bluestone (copper sulphate), calcium arsenate, 
and other chemicals are less desirable for weed 
control as some weeds are not harmed substantially, 
chemical poisons kill fish foods too, and the “sue- 
cessful” results are but temporary. 

12, “Feeding” with stale bread, grain, or other 
foods is less efficient than fertilizer, and contrib- 


utes little to the poundage of fish when fed in the ~ 
small quantities usually given. Five or ten 


pounds of such foods will probably produce 1 
pound of fish—to add to the 500 pounds per acre 
supported in fertilized water. | 


13. The use of manures, cottonseed meal, hay, — 
or other organic fertilizers is not so successful or 
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productive of fish as inorganic chemical elements. 
Organic materials support the undesirable pond 
scums. : 

14. Closed seasons or “protected areas” are quite 
unnecessary in conservation of pond fish. In 
fact, the spawning beds of bluegills should be lo- 
cated and fished heavily if a high yield is to be 
harvested. It is foolish fear to refrain from 
catching fish whenever they will bite. 

15. It is not necessary to fish the bass and blue- 
gills in proportion to the original stocking for the 
purpose of keeping a balance. The bass will 
maintain a correct balance whether the owner 
takes only bass or only bluegills. To enjoy full 
use and to harvest the usable surplus, however, 
both bass and bluegills should be fished; the pos- 


sible yield is approximately 3 pounds of bluegills 
for every pound of bass. 

16. A narrow belief has been built up by con- 
tests and sports-lore that “catching the big ones” 
is the foremost (and, to some, the only) objective 
of fishermen and fish producers. ‘To a size-hun- 
ery fisherman, one should suggest the Gulf of 
Mexico or either of the two oceans bordering the 
United States. Now that pond owners know how 
to produce more fish it is time to recognize as 
“master fisher” those who can produce the most 
pounds of fish per acre, and catch delightful 
strings of fish frequently. Most people like small 
pan fish, and like to catch them, too, if the brag- 
gart and the contest winner don’t bully them into 
embarrassment. 





THIS COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
IS A SOIL CONSERVATIONIST 


By Oliver J. Muser 


Hees may be considered a man’s game, but 
Miss Ollie M. Swanson of Sparta, Wisc., has 
proved that the horny-handed sons of toil have 
no monoply on it. She has aiso demonstrated be- 
yond a shadow of doubt that women can do a lot 
to advance the cause of soil and water conservation. 
The war gave her the opportunity. 

When the county superintendent of Monroe 
county entered the armed service, Miss Swanson 
took over his job to pinch-hit as acting superin- 
tendent for the duration. She was already inter- 
ested in conservation and had a complete farm 
plan on her own land. For that reason, Howard 
C. Hass, Ernest Dupuis and Raymond C. Schenk 
of the county soil conservation district had no 
trouble interesting her in a conservation program 
among the county schocls. 

But let Miss Swanson tell her own story: “We, 
as a nation,” says Miss Swanson, “vividly see the 
necessity throughout the country for the establish- 
iment of soil conservation practices on the land. 
We, here in Monroe County, too, saw the necessity 
of a well-planned educational program in our 
rural schools. The fact that farm land is being 





Norre.—The author is assistant in education, Division of In- 
formation and Education, Milwaukee, Wis. 








of Portland Center School, 
Miss Swanson here 


Janice May Hall, 


soil conservation poster contest. 


won a 


views her work with satisfaction. 


rapidly depleted of topsoil has been an incentive 
for soil conservation study in schools. We realize 
that if we are to continue as a prosperous county 
the future as well as the present farmers must be- 
come soil conservation minded. ‘Too, over 90 per- 
cent of the people in Monroe County derive their 
income from the soil. 

“Since the local Monroe County Soil Conserva- 
tion District office has been established, a large 
nunvder of farmers in all parts of the county have 
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taken advantage of the splendid service being of- 
fered by the conservation office personnel, Messrs. 
Howard Hass, Raymond Schenk, and Ernest Du- 
puis. As a result of seeing conservation practices 
established on the land, the boys and girls have 
become interested in studying about soil conser- 
vation practices such as strip-cropping, contour 
farming, gully control, reforestation and pasture 
renovation. 

“In planning the spring science work unit for 
Monroe County rural schools, my assistants and 
I included.a unit on soil conservation. In prepar- 
ing the unit we sought the advice of the technical 
specialists from the Monroe County Soil Conserva- 
tion District. We held several meetings to plan 
our future activities. It was decided to supersede 
this study by holding two series of meetings, one 
for the teachers and the other for the students. 

“An effort was made to concentrate on the 
teacher meetings as ‘schools of instruction’ to pre- 
sent to the teachers a systematic study of the 
technical information then relating to conserva- 
tion. Mr. Schenk presented an illustrated lecture 
showing colored slides made in Monroe County 
which covered all phases of a conservation pro- 
gram. Both Mr. Hass and Mr. Dupuis discussed 
those phases in which they were most keenly in- 
terested. A sound movie, entitled A Hertrace WE 
Guarp, was presented at the beginning of each 
meeting to familiarize the teachers with the over- 
all importance of soil conservation. 

“After the lecture a round table discussion was 
held between teachers and the personnel present- 
ing the program to clarify any points still in 
doubt. Many personal examples were cited by 
the teachers of the work, either on their farms or 
nearby farms, that are already showing demon- 
strable returns from the past few years of service 
given them by the Monroe County Soil Conserva- 
tion District. 

“At the close of the meeting the following mate- 
rials were distributed to each teacher, who in turn 
added these articles to the school library: Zeas- 
man and Clarke’s Outline, ‘Save the Soil’ and a 
bound book consisting of 17 USDA booklets of 
the most current material available in the various 
specialized fields of conservation. 

“The teachers felt it necessary to have soil con- 
servation as a truly integrated unit. With the 
helps given, they could plan every class and sub- 
ject around this formative area of learning. For 
example, in art the children could express in pic- 
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ture form what they had learned in their conser- 
vation course as well as in other class subjects. 

“At one of the supervisors’ meetings of the 
Monroe County Soil Conservation District was 
decided, as an added incentive to the children, 
that a poster contest would be held and that prizes 
would be given for those which best portray the 
theme of soil conservation. The winning posters 
were displayed later in local store windows of 
each community to acquaint the people with the 
work being done in the rural schools by the future 
farmers in Monroe County. 

“The second as well as the first series of meet- 
ings was attended by over 99 percent of teachers 
and upper grade students. The series for the stu- 
dents was aimed toward presenting a general 
picture of soil conservation through the use of 
several movies. At each of these meetings Mr. 
Hass ended the program with a short guessing con- 
test, using the letters in Som CoNnsERVATION to~ 
evaluate the benefits derived from the evening’s 
meeting pertaining to conservation. It was grati- 
fying to note the keen interest that was shown by 
teachers and students who attended either of the 
two series of meetings. 

“At the close of the unit there was a culminating 
activity in each school which included the parents 
of the community. 

“Those of us who had been instrumental in es- 
tablishing this program in our rural schools al- 
ready have witnessed pleasing results. All of us 
connected with the program dedicate ourselves to 
the development of an appreciation of soil and 
moisture conservation in the public schools. The 
job becomes easier because of the wildfire-like, 
spontaneous way in which the children are adopt- 
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With Miss Swanson’s story in mind it is not diffi- 
cult to understand the enthusiasm which greeted 
this science unit. 

Various culminating activities were planned, in- 
cluding a special program which was presented 
for the benefit of the Monroe County School Board 
at its meeting in May. At this meeting the 111 con- 
test posters were exhibited. An original play writ- 
ten by the pupils and teacher of Enterprise School 
entitled “Conservation Helps the Bartletts” was 
also presented. In this play a keen sense of the 
value of soil conservation and its human relation- 
ships was ably depicted. This meeting afforded 
an excellent opportunity for some who had written 
essays to present them publicly. All in all, the 


In this pleasant farm home in Pleasant Valley, near 
Sparta, Wis., lives Miss Ollie Swanson, who is responsible 


school board members of this Wisconsin county 
have good reason to feel proud when they contem- 
plate the soil conservation achievements of their 
rural schools. 

Fifteen cash prizes, ranging from $5 to $1, were 
presented to the winners of the poster contest. 
Top honors and $5 went to Janice May Hall, a 
pupil of the Portland Center School; second place 
and $4 were awarded Duane Patterson, Elmwood 
School; third place and $3 were taken by Betty 
Stark, Central Point School, Wilton; and fourth 
place and $2 were presented to Beverly Downing, 
Lower Brush School. 

One dollar awards were won by each of the 
following: Elmer Gernetzka, Jr., Walters School; 
Donald Shird, Lower Brush School; Bonnie Shird, 
Lower Brush School; Delores Becker, Hillcrest 
School, Wilton; Charles Beller, Diamond Valley 
School, Camp D; Audrey Schenk, Enterprise 
School; Hazel Teton Hill School; Harold Pad- 
dock, Paradise School; Lola Creviston, Central 
Point ; Bernice Livangood, Jenkins Valley School ; 
and Jeanette Uselman, Dorset School. 

In conclusion, it might well be reemphasized 
that this program was the result of cooperation 





for opening to the school children of Monroe County 
new vistas of opportunity for full living on the land. 


between educational leaders and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. By mutual assistance they are striv- 
ing to save for themselves and for generations yet 
unborn the precious heritage of soil. Miss Swan- 
son, through her interest and her activities, has 
proved that county superintendents of schools 
are vital links in promoting soil conservation 
education. 


DISTRICT TO MANAGE 
TAX-DELINQUENT LAND 


All tax-delinquent land in Huerfano County, 
Col., that cannot be sold will be turned over to the 
Upper Huerfano Soil Conservation District. 

The plan was agreed upon at two joint meetings 
of the district supervisors and county commis- 
sioners, and will return to the county tax rolls 
approximately 36,000 acres of land that has yielded 
no taxes for two or more years. 

The district will attempt to increase the land’s 
productivity through erosion control and better 
land use. 

Supervisors of the Upper Huerfano District are 
W. P. Garritson, president; T. M. Hudson, vice 
president; Ernest Wadham, Alton Tirey, and 
Damasco Vijil. 
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One example of the effect of Hubam clover on crops on 
the Texas Blacklands. The corn on the right—fifth suc- 
cessive crop of corn on the same land—is but shoulder 


Hubam Takes the 


: By W. M. 


high on an average man. That on the left, grown in a 
2-year rotation with Huban, is a foot taller than an aver- 
age man can reach. 


Blakland 


Y 


Texas 
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Deep in a pasture of Hubam clover and Johnson grass. 


LUE lupine has been toasted in the Old 

South as a queen of conservation. In the 
Midwest, bromegrass is heralded as a soil-improv- 
ing handmaiden of farm conservation planners. 
And crested wheatgrass has given a lift to thou- 
sands and thousands of tired acres on the Western 
Plains. 

Now comes Hubam clover, to take over as the 
high-stepping drum majorette of conservation in 
the famous Blackland section of Texas. A rel- 
ative newcomer, this leeume—an annual variety 





Nore.—The author is chief. agronomy division, Western Gulf 
Region, Soil Conservation Service, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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of white clover—already has the spotlight and is 
fast taking the uplift role in crop rotations all 
over the area. 

Any way you look at it, Hubam clover does yeo- 
man service in putting new life into farming on 
the tight, crusty Blackland. It mellows the soil 
and lets it drink in more water. It makes the 
land more resistant to erosion and easier to work, 
boosts crop yields immensely, and produces top- 
grade pasture, hay and seed cash-crops. It helps 
cotton over the root rot hurdle. It is a natural in 
2- and 3-year soil conserving and improving crop 


rotations. And it pays its own way, however it is | 


used. 
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Here’s one man’s testimony of its versatility. It 
is by H. C. Westberry of the Files Valley com- 
munity, a cooperator with the Ellis-Prairie Soil 
Conservation District, who has used Hubam clover 
on his terraced and contoured fields for several 
years. 

“Hubam clover,” Westberry said, “has been my 
best cash crop for several years. The seed yields 
range from 450 to 600 pounds an acre. 

“My cotton yields,” he continued, “have been 
increased 40 percent, corn by 10 bushels an acre, 
and oats production is up considerably. And I 
see very little dead cotton in my fields since I 
started planting clover.” 3 

This Blackland is a narrow, irregular area of 
about 11,100,000 acres, which had built a reputa- 
tion far and wide for its richness. ‘The soils are 


generally clays variable in depth over parent ma- 
Most has been farmed less than a hundred 


terial. 





Hubam clover is a soil-builder. Here it is being turned 

under. The added organic matter makes the soil easier 

to work, enables it to absorb more water, helps it to resist 
erosion, increases crop yields. 


years, much of it continuously in cotton for long 
periods. Most of its organic matter is gone now; 
it absorbs water slowly and cracks when dry; it 
erodes easily. The fungus known as root rot has 
infested a large portion and causes much trouble. 
A successful legume was needed badly as part of 
the program to conserve soil and water. 

That is where Hubam clover is doing things. 
Side-stepping root rot by growing early is the 
distinctive trait that makes it so valuable. The 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station reports 
that at both the Temple and Denton substations 
crops which follow it are able to resist root rot. 

Mrs. Endsley, on the John Scarborough farm 
near Paris in the North Texas Soil Conservation 
District, has discovered this too, as have many 





others. She reports: “The 16 acres where we 
turned Hubam clover under as green manure pro- 
duces like new land. No sign of root rot has 
shown since the clover was planted.” 

Hubam’s record as stock feed is hard to beat. 
Henry J. Stermer near Rosebud, in the Central 
Texas Soil Conservation District, and the Warren 
brothers near Hewitt, in the McLennan County 
Soil Conservation District, tell about that. 

Stermer pastured 6 cows on 5 acres of mixed 
Hubam clover and oats from early December un- 
til the middle of last March—better than 18 cow- 
months of grazing. And then last summer he cut 
nearly 7 tons of fine hay from the field. 

“The cattle kept in good condition during the 
winter with very little supplemental feeding,” 
Stermer noted. “That saved a lot in purchased 
feed.” 

The Warren brothers’ angle is a little different. 
They didn’t have to buy protein feed for their 
dairy herd last year so long as the Hubam clover 
hay lasted. That was an important saving. 


The way Hubam clover mellows the Blackland 
Otis Miles near Mosheim, 


soil causes comment. 





Hubam is a cash crop, too. A combine here threshes the 
seed out of the windrow. The yield was estimated at 550 
pounds per acre. 


in the Hamilton-Coryell Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, expresses his appreciation. 

“Land will break well in August following 
Hubam clover, while land where clover was not 
grown usually is too dry and hard to plow,” he 
said. Frank Blair of the same community ver- 
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fies this, and adds “I think it holds moisture 
better.” 

“Water in the terrace channel on the field where 
Hubam clover was grown was never as deep last 
year as im terrace channels on the other fields,” is 
the evidence given by Rufe Henson on the Smyth 
ranch near Groesbeck, in the Limestone-Falls Soil 
Conservation District. 

And to make it official, the Blackland Experi- 
ment Station at Temple was able to check up on 
Hubam’s effect on run-off. Measurements taken 
during a storm last April showed that the run-off 
from Hubam clover land was a third less than 
from land planted to oats. Soil losses were less, 
too. 

The hot, dry summer of 1945 gave Hubam 
clover another severe test around Waxahachie, 
and it made good. W. G. Ralph, work unit con- 
servationist for the Soil Conservation Service, 
found that cotton following Hubam was affected 
little. But cotton on adjacent fields turned 
yellow, wilted, and shed a great deal of fruit. 

The soil where Hubam clover had been grown 
was in much better physical condition than in 
nearby fields not so treated, Ralph reported. 
Root rot was almost absent from the Hubam 
fields, but widespread in the others. 

Right now, Hubam clover is a glittering cash 
crop. The good seed yields are general, with 400 
to 500 pounds per acre common rather than the 
exception. At 14 cents a pound—the current 
price—that is a return of $56 to $70 an acre. 

Some of this comes from poor land, too. Wit- 
ness the experience of W. T. Arnett of the Union 
community, in the Hamilton-Coryell Soil Con- 
servation District. He had 5 acres of Hubam 
clover, half of them “as poor land as any on the 
place.” The clover on the poor land yielded better 
than anything else he had planted there. Of 
course, the good land yielded better. 

The effects of Hubam clover on other Black- 
land crops is almost beyond comprehension, as a 
result of the nitrogen and organic matter it adds 
to the soil. Just a couple more examples: Rufe 
Henson declares the cotton yield on his field where 
Hfubam had been grown was double the yield any- 
where else on the ranch. And Alfred Ballman 
near Riesel says his cotton yields have risen to 
240 pounds from 135 pounds of lint per acre, with 
corn yields jumping to 34 bushels from the former 
yields of 22 bushels an acre. 

Hubam clover’s rise to the glamour spot in con- 
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servation crop rotations in the Texas Blackland 
seems sudden, but it came after a slow start. As 
early as 1933, Soil Conservation Service tech- 
nicians and the SCS Blackland Experiment Sta- 
tion were advocating its use. A few acres here 
and there succeeded ; they formed the nucleus that 
furnished seed when the rush started. 

In 1939, soil conservation districts which now 
include nearly all of the Blackland, took the lead 
in promoting Hubam clover’s use. It was needed 
to relieve the chronic ills of the tight soil, and put 
new life into it. Its use in late years has been 
limited only by the seed supply. 

From only a few thousand pounds of seed a few 
years ago, the crop has grown until in 1945 it 
amounted to about 3,000,000 pounds in the Black- 
land area. In 1936, W. J. Hamm near Red Oak, 
in the present Ellis-Prairie Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, planted 6 acres of Hubam clover—the first 
in the area; in 1945, there were 20,000 acres planted 
in the district. That is the way it is all over the 
Blackland. 

The Blackland Experiment Station reported as 
early as 1943 that “in the past it has been considered 
economically unsound to devote a crop year to the 
production of a soil-improving legume. Hubam 
clover, at the present time, can be considered a cash 
crop as well as a soil-improving legume. In addi- 
tion to producing as much cotton in 1 year as 
continuous cotton produced in 2 years, the 
Hubam * * * produced an average of 352 
pounds of seed per acre.” 

Thus, Hubam clover has won its favored spot 
on its merits. Together with terraces, contour 


farming, crop rotations and other practices, it 


rounds out the coordinated conservation plans on 
the Blackland. It appears destined to be the 
“added something” to lead the Blackland on the 
road back. 

And it promises to add further to its conquests, 
also, for farmers in the Grand Prairie, West Cross 
Timbers, Rolling Plain and Rio Grande Plain 
sections of Texas are finding Hubam clover to their 
liking. It fits well into their cropping and grazing 
systems. 





Individual farmers, district supervisors, business men 
are discovering the value of Soil Conservation Magazine, 
with the result that the number of subscriptions has 
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REVIEWS 


SOIL EROSION IN NEW ZEALAND, A GEOGRAPHIC 
RECONNAISSANCE. By Kenneth B. Cumberland. Is- 
sued by the Soil Conservation and River’s Control Coun- 
cil and printed by Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd. 227 pages 
and inset maps, 60 plates and figures. Wellington. 1944. 


This is an outstanding book that may well come to take 
its place as a classic in the field. Beautifully illustrated, 
well-furnished with tables, charts, colored maps, a com- 
prehensive bibliography, and an excellent index, the work 
is certainly one of the best surveys that has been issued 
in any country. 

The severity of erosion problem in all its details is very 
clearly and graphically set forth. “Not less than 28 mil- 
lion acres in the Dominion and possibly many more,” says 
Mr. Cumberland, ‘are inflicted with the disease of cul- 
turally accelerated erosion to a degree which justifies 
national concern. This is more than two-fifths of the 
area of the Dominion, and more than two-thirds of the 
area in occupation.” 

Arable agriculture, as the report shows, plays but a 
small part in the farm economy of New Zealand. About 
75 percent of the occupied area is in pasture or grassland, 
and 16 percent in forest or brush. Practically the whole 
country was forested originally, and the land surface is 
generally rugged, broken, and steeply sloping. To turn 
a great forest into grassland and keep it that way, on 
a sharply inclined and corrugated land surface is what 
the New Zealanders have tried to do. Fire and grazing 
have been used for the job, and since neither has been 
controlled to any great extent, the wholesale removal of 
vegetation has laid open the soils to the elements. MRain- 
fall is heavy—almost three-quarters of the islands get 
more than 60 inches a year. And so erosion has taken a 
heavy toll. 

To one accustomed to the kinds of erosion we have in 

the United States, many of the unusual or unique types 
present in New Zealand are startling to say the least. 
Sheet erosion, wind erosion, gully erosion—these are 
familiar enough to Americans. But wholesale slipping 
of mountain sides, soil flowing, mass movements, sub- 
cutaneous tunnelling, slumping, earth creep, mud flows, 
shingle slides, and explosive avalanches are something 
less well known to us, at least on a wholesale scale. These 
forms of erosion, uncommon in America except in local 
areas, cannot be described here, but one example of fluid 
earth flowage accompanied by an explosive avalanche 
is worth quoting. Picture the scene: 


“At Parihauhan * * * @ steep (48 percent) hill- 
side rising 600 feet at uniform grade from a log-strewn 
raupo Swamp * * * lubricated the slipping surface of 
the rock below the soil. Further intense warm front rains 
saturated the surface soil, making it a fluid mass * * *,” 

“At the stage when * * * large parts of the hill- 
side were rendered unstable, sod, soil, and subsoil over 
half acre areas of the slope slid downhill, Tension cracks 
developed as the sod tore apart at the head of the slip. 
Lower down * * * a turf roll or toe was built con- 
fining a mass of liquid mud * * * the toe swelled 
until it burst and poured forth a heterogeneous welter of 
water, mud, and turf * * * down the slope. This mud 
avalanche * * * 


* * ae 


bent over young manuka in its path 
built sod levees down its margins, and spread 
out a fan of yellow soil and broken turf over the easier 
country and * * * into the swamp. Sheep were 
caught, held, and sometimes buried * * #*,” 

The plates portray the wholesale nature of this and 
other startling types of erosion characterized by large- 
scale slumping, slipping, and flowing. As the author 
says, “Many of the forms are rare outside New Zealand: 
A few appear to be almost unique and for some no 
counter measures have been worked out. New Zealand 
has its own special problems * * * for these, New 
Zealand solutions must be found.’ As he notes, the 
United States Soil Conservation Service has devoted the 
greater part of its research to erosion prevention “in the 
vast areas of tillage agriculture, and more expecially, in 
the areas of disastrous row-crop cultivation.” But ter- 
racing, contour plowing, strip cropping, crop rotations, 
cover cropping and similar techniques have but limited 
application in New Zealand. Research and demonstra- 
tion of the effective techniques discovered are urgently 
required. 

The wealth of information in the 227 pages of this 
book is impressive. Mr. Cumberland takes his time and 
builds his case with care. Region by region he discusses 
the land of New Zealand, its original vegetation, the his- 
tory of land use, present uses of the land, the extent of 
erosion, the types of erosion, the geology, and so on. 
For 109 pages he considers these matters in a clear and 
scientific way, and then in a large table he provides a 
summary for each and all of the seven erosion regions 
into which he has divided the country. The book moves 
to completion through smaller sections on suggested 
regional policies, the general needs incident to a soil 
conservation program, and the wider implications of soil 
conservation. Four appendices of considerable length 


treat the relation between erosion and geology, climate, 


soils, natural and cultural vegetation. A fifth appendix 


contains a résumé of the New Zealand Soil Conservation 
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Control Act of 1941. A selected 
bibliography, and index concludes the volume. 

he maps in this work deserve special mention. Most 
impressive is a colored map folded in the back cover, and 
measuring 16 by 20 inches. The main figure shows the 
cultural vegetation and land utilization in 11 colors. 
Insets show primitive vegetation of New Zealand in 
1840, rainfall, relief, locations, and forest types. This 
large map is reprinted from the Geographical Review 
(31:4 Pl. II, 1941). A black and white fold-in map 
facing page 212 shows the geology of the two islands, and 
other full-page maps show soils, frost frequency, arable 
lands, seasonable distribution of precipitation, annual 
rainfall, erosion regions, and the like. Together with 60 
plates, admirably calculated to portray erosion conditions 
in New Zealand, the completeness of illustration is 
remarkably good. 

It is too bad that the plates are not linked closely with 
text descriptions. The reader must therefore spend time 
trying to find the pictures that go with the phenomena 
he reads about. The glossary could also be improved for 
readers who are not New Zealanders if it carried ex- 
planations of the many Maori names for trees and other 
objects not always defined in the text. Laymen will 
occasionally find some of the material heavy going, but 
not so much so as to detract seriously from the readabil- 
ity. Figure la and 16 lack legends for large portions of 
the islands—but these are not serious faults. 

As far as this reviewer can find, this excellent book 
is not easily purchased in the United States. Book- 
stores do not carry it and there is a certain amount of 
red tape associated with ordering it. This state of af- 
fairs is not peculiar to this book, but to many books pub- 
lished outside this country. Nevertheless, the soil 
conservationist who keeps up with what is going on in 
the world will do well to order a copy if his personal 
library is to contain those works that mean the most in 
the great soil conservation movement. 


—William R. Van Dersal. 


and River’s glossary, 





DETACHMENT AND TRANSPORTATION 
(Continued from p. 179) 

A soil that has a high clay content may have strong 
cohesion between particles. This cohesion causes 
the particles to resist separation and it may be so 
strong as to reduce rates of erosion. However, 
after the fine clay particles are once detached, they 
are easily transported by flowing water. They 
are so easily kept in suspension that it may take 
them several hours or even several days to settle 
out of standing water. 

In contrast with a clay soil, a sandy soil which 
contains very little colloidal material will exhibit 
only small amounts of cohesion between the parti- 
cles. Its particles, therefore, will be easily de- 
tached. sands are more difficult to 
And so, erosion on a 


However, 
transport than are clays. 
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sandy soil will be restricted not so much by the 
work required to detach the particles, but more by 
the difficulties of transporting these materials in 
the flowing water after they are once detached. 

Such differences in soils will have a bearing on 
land use practices for controlling erosion. The 
erosion control practices most effective in pre- 
venting soil from becoming detached will not 
always be the most effective practices for curtailing 
soil transportation. Experimental evidence has 
shown that the principal source of energy which 
causes soil detachment, at least outside the gulhes 
is raindrop impact, while the principal source of 
energy which causes soil transportation is surface 
flow. With these facts as a guide, one should be 
able to determine from examination of the soil 
and field conditions what measures will be most 
effective for controlling erosion; whether, for ex- 
ample, a mulch or vegetative cover on the one hand 
to check soil detachment by raindrop impact, or 
contouring and terracing, on the other hand, to 
impede soil transportation by surface flow. 


DAVE DIGS IN 


This is how a war veteran, partially disabled and 
unable to follow his pre-war occupation, made his 
own niche in peacetime production. 

Dave McVickers returned recently to his home 
in Brown County, Kan. From the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service he learned that to protect agricultural 
reseources Kansas farmers would have to put 818,- 
000 miles of terraces on their land. Dave figured he 
could do a lot of contracting. 

Dave talked over his plans with the local banker. 
A Joan enabled the purchase of necessary equip- 
ment. Dave also talked to farmers cooperating 
with the Brown County Soil Conservation District. 
Terracing jobs were lined up and advance pay- 
ments obtained. With close to $2,000 he bought a 
wheel tractor, a 2-bottom 18-inch plow, a tumble- 
bug, and a pick-up truck. 

Dave is now building the terraces even better 


than standard specifications for $80 per mile plus — 


$3.90 per hour for making fills. At these prices 
he did $1,200 worth of business in the first 60 days. 
He’s already contracted for enough work to keep 
him busy at least a year. The equipment is being 
used 16 hours every day for building terraces when 
the land is in good shape, and on wetter days for 
custom plowing. 
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Nature in repose. These snows will melt in a few weeks, replenishing streams and reservoirs, helping to 
make crops in the valley lands below. ‘ 
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Potatoes are being irrigated here on land that was desert 
a year before. 





After the sagebrush was 


scraper were used to level 


cleared a heavy tractor and 
the land. Cuts and fills were 


staked by Soil Conservation Service technicians. 


ITH the exception of a few scattered culti- 
vated areas, the Escalante Desert in South- 
ern Utah has changed little since it was first seen 
by Father Escalante in 1776. Most of the small 





Noty.—The author is district conservationist for the Soil Con- 
servation Service, Cedar City, Utah. 


treams in the hills surrounding the area disap- 
pear before they reach the valley. The land is 
covered with sagebrush and has been used mainly 
for grazing. 

The average cost of putting in pump wells and 
developing lands such as this for cultivation is 
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$100 per acre. Land leveling and irrigation con- 
trol formerly was limited to small farms, the 
largest project being a 40-acre plot. It is under- 
standable, therefore, that the Enterprise Soil 
Conservation District was somewhat flabbergasted 
when H. G. Thorns and John Zuckerman of the 
Weyl-Zuckerman Co. walked into the district 
office and casually announced that they would 
like to clear and level 4,000 acres of land in the 
Escalante Desert. 

The Weyl-Zuckerman Co. is concerned chiefly 
with raising certified seed potatoes on a large 
scale. The Escalante Desert was selected because 
of its climate, its isolation from other areas, and 
its excellence of soil. Well equipped and seasoned 
in experience, the company has been in the seed 
potato business since 1912. All it asked was co- 
operation from the soil conservation district and 
technical assistance from the staff of the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

First step was to make a topographic survey. 
This information was needed in planning fields, 
well locations, and irrigation systems. Careful 
study of the base map showed the land could be 
divided into fields of 160 acres each. Since the 
only source of water is an underground reservoir, 
a system requiring 21 deep wells was laid out. 
Windbreaks, overnight storage ponds, a crop ro- 
tation and fertilization figured in preliminary 
plans. It was also necessary to establish service 
roads throughout the farm. When the various 
types of plans were completed, the fields were 
staked for land leveling by means of a grid system 
of 100-foot squares. 

The Weyl-Zuckerman Co. designed and built 
equipment suited to the peculiar needs of land 
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Ditches were put in with road equipment. Proper lengths 
of runs and general field layout were considered in 
locating them. 





This machine distributes fertilizer, plants the potatoes, 
and makes irrigation furrows in one operation, 


clearing on a large scale. Once cut, the sagebrush 
was raked into windrows and burned. Grade 
stakes were set calling for a 0.30 percent standard 
slope to the north and a 0.10 percent slope to the 
east for carrying off waste water. Dirt: moving 
was started in April 1945, as soon as frost was out 
of the ground. Pick-up graders pulled by 80- 
horsepower tractors, were used. A 60-foot land 
plane followed the graders and all small irregu- 
larities were removed by making two diagonal 
trips and one square trip. The main irrigation | 
ditches were made with a road patrol by angling 
the blade to a slope of 114:1. This resulted in an 
almost perfect ditch section. Plans are now being 
made to line all main ditches on the farm as a 
means of reducing seepage and erosion, since a 
large part of the soil is sandy loam. Temporary 
wooden headgate structures have been installed 
and a careful record is being kept of the amount 
of irrigation water applied to the fields. 
(Continued on page 206) 


YOUNG FARMERS 
Vie With Each Other to Save Soil 





AHE National 4-H Soil Conservation Contest— 
1946—is in its third year. Open to bona fide 
4-H Club members 14 to 20 years of age, with 3 
or more years of supervised club work behind 
them, this contest has for its stated objectives: 

1. To know about the value of soil. 

2. To become interested in the farm 
family program of soil conservation 
for present and future production. 

3. To learn through 4-H Club work how 
to conserve soil successfully. 

4. To prevent soil wastage and deterio- 
ration on the farms. 

The contest is sponsored by Federal, State, and 
county extension workers. Awards are donated 
by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

In 1945 eight scholarships and trips to the 
National 4-H Club Congress were distributed to 
as many State winners; alternates also received 
trips to the Congress. 

Recipients of $200 college scholarships, together 
with their achievements, are listed as follows: 

Philip W. Pierson, 17, Hockessin, Del., a 6-year 
member, mapped a model land-use plan for the 
gently rolling fields of his farm and energetically 
started to put it into effect. He strip-cropped 
a 20-acre field with corn and a soybean and Sudan 
grass mixture, after applying manure and ferti- 
lizer; he planted buffer strips of ryegrass in a 
second corn field as a temporary soil-holding 
measure, had soil from another tract tested for 
fertilizer needs, and began converting other fields 
to permanent pasture. 

CO. Jack Baird, 16, Arkansas City, Kans., no- 
ticed how much soil washed away at each rain, 


PROTECT WILDLIFE 


and remembered that it takes 400 years to pro- 
duce an inch of topsoil. To check it he influenced 
his father to put about one-fourth of the land in 
sweetclover. All cropland is now terraced and 
tillage and seeding operations done on the con- 
tour. The bey built a stock pond last year, and 
planted trees, clover, and lespedeza on badly 
washed spots. 

Lows EH. Kelly, 19, Whiteford, Md., a 3-year 
club member, realized something had to be done 
to save topsoil which was washing downhill at 
every rain. He started contouring every field, 
and it has increased the yield as high as 30 percent 
in some instances. He claims that conservation 
has done for the soil what no amount of lime 
and fertilizer could do by itself. 

David S. Geisler, 16, Watervliet, Mich., a 5-year 
member, laid out a contour in a 500-tree peach 
orchard. He first surveyed the farm for drain- 
age and seeded a waterway to prevent gully 
formation. He made tests of all fields for acidity, 
phosphate, and potash, and has a long-time plan 
to correct erosion and soil deficiency. 

William C. Walker, 18, Coldwater, Miss., in 
club work 7 years, worked on soil conservation 2 
years. During this time he cleared 125 acres of 
pasture and terraced 305 acres, then applied 120 
tons of lime, 10 of phosphate and 10 of basic slag. 
He planted 55 acres of vetch and oats for inter- 
grazing and 11% acres of white Dutch clover. 
Last year he set out 10,000 pine seedlings. On 
other farms he constructed 25,660 feet of terraces 
for which he received a total of $205.28. His 
livestock are now watered from a 3-acre pond. 

Kenneth Fitegerald, 20, Pauls Valley, Okla., is 
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a 6-yerr member. His family moved to a new 
farm in 1940 and found some fields so badly 
eroded that they were unfit for cultivation. In 
1941 they set out 15 acres of Bermuda grass and 
overseeded it with Korean lespedeza. By fall of 
1942 the pasture was excellent. Kenneth built 
more than a mile of new terraces. These, together 
with farming on the contour, have checked erosion 
in the upland fields. He also surveyed terrace lines 
on other farms, totaling 375 acres. He also sur- 
veyed sites on 19 farm ponds, and checked 15 dams 
for Government specification requirements. He 
and Raymond Johnson won the 1944 State agricul- 
tural engineering contest in 1944. 

Tim Kaufman, 16, Delmont, S. Dak., in helping 
plan the 1945 crop, studied carefully the record 


books and history of his farm. He then contoured 
8 acres of corn and 25 acres of oats, and strip- 
cropped another 25-acre field. He helped haul 
40 loads of manure and duckfooted all stubble ex- 
cept 16 acres of volunteer rye on a 50-acre pasture. 
The rye will be used as a green manure crop next 
spring. His efforts resulted in bumper small grain 
and corn crops this year. 

Marvin A. Glover, Jr., 17, Pamplin, Va., is a 
5-year member. He established two sod channels 
for carrying water from the field to prevent 
gullies, clipped weeds in the pasture to help con- 
trol growth, laid out contour strips, planting 
alternate strips in corn and hay. He dug drain- 
age ditches to improve grazing, and prepared and 
seeded lespedeza as a feed plot for wildlife. 


Conserving Kentucky's Soil @ By James Stewart 


ESSAY CONTEST STIRS STATE.—Some 4,636 Kentucky high school students 
know much more about soil conservation than they did a few months ago. Each 
of them submitted an essay in the contest sponsored last fall by the Courier- 
Journal, the Louisville Times and Radio Station WHAS of Louisville and the 
Kentucky Association of Soil Conservation District ene: The essay sub- 
ject was “Conserving Kentucky’s Soil.” 

James Stewart of the Sinking Fork High School bail the Christian County Soil 
Conservation District won the State-wide first prize, a $100 Victory. bond. The 
essay written by this Gracey, Ky., youth begins on this page. ‘Second place 
winner was Ruth Boyles, Tomkinsville High School, in the Monroe County Soil 
Conservation District. She received a $50 bond. Third prize of a $25 bond went 
to Avalon Skages, Hodgenville High School and LaRue County Soil Conservation 
District. 

The Louisville newspapers and radio station gave $1,500 in Victory bonds to 
soil conservation district and state winners. Supplemental prizes subscribed by 
merchants, bankers, district supervisors, county farm bureaus, civic clubs, schools, 
and others totaled $1,850.50. This money, plus most of the bonds provided by the 
newspapers and radio station, went to contest winners in 56 soil-conservation dis- 
tricts and in seven counties not in districts. 


The 1945 contest attracted much more interest than did the first one held in 


1944 under the same sponsorship. 
lished by Kentucky newspapers. 


At least 300 stories about the event were pub- 
In 1944, there were 1,714 contestants who divided 


$1,500 in war bonds and $681 in local awards.—Eprror. 


T is no wonder that Boone was favorably im- 
pressed with Kentucky. The rolling lands, 
enriched by accumulation of organic and mineral 
materials for centuries, supported virgin hard- 
wood forests and abounded with game. Beneath 
the trees was a cover.of smaller plants and litter 
which heid back the rainfall and fed it into the 
numerous streams throughout the year. The 
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streams bore clear water, best suited for fish and 
land animals and desired by man. They afforded 
good transportation. The soil stayed in place and 
lost ttle from leaching.. Truly, nature was in 
balance. 

Then came the settlers, who cleared land and 
built homes. In selecting land for cultivation they 
gave little heed to the lay of the land or its 


nature. It was alknew and would produce a few 
good crops. They cut and burned the trees with- 
out regard to replacement. ‘There was no time for 
soil conservation. Thoughtless practices con- 
tinued until “the balance of nature” was disturbed. 

The picture now changes. Cut-over or second- 
growth forests dot the State. Eroded, worn-out 
hillsides and those in course of depletion are too 
frequent. Streams carry muddy water, silt, flood 
and change their courses erratically. In spite of 
improved tillage, seed, fertilizer and other pro- 
duction factors crop yields are often less. 

Saddest were the economic and social changes 
wrought. Farms and communities which once 


supported prosperous families, good trade centers, 
schools, churches, and local government of a high 
order for the period had often markedly deterio- 
rated in these respects. 


In some sections the 
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Judging the contest. Seated, left to right: Ralph Wood, 
Department of Vocational Agriculture; Mrs. J. Kidwell 
Grannis, Kentucky Council of Conservation; A Threl- 


Se 


keld, president, Kentucky Association of Soil Gonserva- 


tion District Supervisors. Standing, left to right: H. A. 
Browning, commissioner of conservation, State soil con- 
servation committee; J. E. Stanford, executive secretary, 
Kentucky Farm Bureau; H. K. Gayle, state conservation- 
ist, Soil Conservation Service; E. J. Kinney, College of 
Agriculture, University of Kentucky. Judges not in pic- 
ture: J. F. Williams, State superintendent of public in- 
struction; Mrs. Barry Bingham, representing the Courier- 
Journal, the Louisville Times and Radio Station WHAS. 


assessment value of property for taxes had fallen 
to the point where roads, schools, and government 
could only be provided at the expense of more 
prosperous areas. With a lower standard of living 
often came lawlessness and less interest in educa- 
tion and social improvement. 

These physical changes in the quality and sub- 
stances of the soil were not without their effects 
upon the human body. Malnutrition of the inhab- 
itants of certain soil-depleted areas has been ob- 
served for years but the medical records of se- 
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Barry Bingham, president of sponsoring newspapers and 
radio station, presents Victory bonds to winners: First 
James Stewart, Gracey, Ky.; second, Ruth Boyles, Tomp- 
kinsville, Ky.; third, Avalon Skaggs, Hodgenville, Ky. 


lectees examined for military service in World 
War II definitely show several times the rate of 
rejection for areas of leached and eroded land as 
compared with areas of more fertile, better-cared- 
for soil. The quality of the food nutrients in 
plants grown on poor soils is not equal to that of 
crops produced on fertile soils well supplied with 
plant food elements. 

From the foregoing discussion it is evident that 
the maintenance of fertile, productive soils, pro- 
tected from erosion and leaching, is essential to 
the health, economic well-being and social progress 
of Kentucky’s people. Our land does not provide 
the good homes, high standard of living and op- 
portunity for relaxation and self-improvement of 
which it is capable. Our State experiment station 
and Soil Conservation Service have demonstrated, 
beyond any doubt, certain practicable measures 
which can be employed by most any land owner tu 
increase or maintain the fertility of his soil and 
to preserve it from most losses. The costs of these 
practices are in keeping with the immediate bene- 
fits or increases in yields. 

The first problem of the farmer in setting up 
a sound soil-conservation program for his farm is 
to determine in what use to put each area of land. 
Soils are derived from different materials and vary 
in many characteristics which affect their produc- 
tiveness and suitability for different crops. The 
slope of the land and the erosion it has undergone 
also help determine its capacity for different uses 
or crops. The farmer often knows the capabilities 
of his land from experience and observation but 
unless he has made a special study of soil science, 
agronomy, and conservation he is often in no better 
position to appraise and weigh all the factors de- 
termining land use than he is to diagnose and treat 
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a sick cow for which he would immediately call a 
veterinarian. 

This is where the soil-conservation district comes 
in. Itis an organization into which farmers enter 
voluntarily and which provides the services of 
trained technicians from the Soil Conservation 
Service, experienced in solving the soil-conserva- 
tion problems with which the farmers are con- 
fronted. In fact the technician points out many 
of the problems as well as aiding in their solution. 
After the farm has been surveyed for its land capa- 
bilities and a suitable use decided on for each area, 
the problem arises of the selection of crops, the 
balancing of their acreage with the land’s suita- 
bility, with the livestock to be kept and with the 
farmer’s resources as to land, labor, and capital. 
Then, there is the matter of special conservation 
practices needed for each area. In addition to 
liming, fertilizing, and drainage it is often neces- 
sary to employ terraces, strip-cropping, contour 
tillage, special seeding of grass and legume mix- 
tures, and sodding for rotation cropland, meadows 
and pastures. These problems require the best 
thinking of farmer and technician. 

Also, the district may provide special equip- 


ment, such as machinery for the construction of 
terraces, outlets and ponds, at nominal cost. Lime, 
fertilizer, seed, trees, or other plants and conserva- 
tion materials may be purchased cooperatively by 
farmers of a district. It is a means of enabling 
farmers to unite-in solving drainage, erosion, or 
other soil problems affecting more than one farm. 
It provides for mass education and direction of 
farmers in soil conservation and has technicians 
of many kinds at hand to help the farmer with his 
problems at any time. 

Upon the soil depends our strength as a com- 
monwealth and our contribution to the Nation’s 
strength and progress. Upon it rests the respon- 
sibility of bringing forth perpetually new genera- 
tions of Kentuckians who can carry on the fine 
traditions of leadership, achievement in science 
and arts, and of gallant character which have been 
handed down to us. With the united efforts of 
our farmers and other citizens directed in a syste- 
matic approach to the problems of conserving Ken- 
tucky’s soil, under the guidance of democratic or- 
ganizations such as the soil-conservation district, 
I feel confident that we can achieve these goals. 








ee On ihe Land 
by A. E. McClymonds 


ip 3 States, five farmers receive Skelly awards 
in 6 months. In every one of these awards, 
conservation farming takes the lead. | 

This system of recognizing farmers for superior 
agricultural achievement was created in January 
1943 by W. G. Skelly, president of a large oil com- 
pany. Congressional recognition of his efforts to 
establish national honors for outstanding farmers 


was made before Congress by Congressman Ross _ 


Rizley, of Oklahoma. 

Each Saturd: ay morning as Lloyd Burlingham, 
outstanding agricultural authority and cea rin en 
of the committee of awards, announces over the 


NBC network 


the weekly w inner, farmers and 





The author is regional conservator, Soil Conservation 
Service, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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ranchers hear the part soil conservation has played 
in better and stabilized production. 

One of the September awards was received by 
Joe J. Calder of Nuckolls County, Nebr. After 
pointing out that the Cornhusker State has 58 soil- 
conservation districts (as of November 1, there 
were 61 districts), the committee of farm leaders 
in charge of the awards reported that Calder is an 
outstanding leader “among the State’s 97,900 farm- 
ers. He and his family own and operate a 600- 
acre farm and have worked out a complete system 
of conserving its fertility.” 

The farm is near Hardy and just a few miles 
north of the Kansas-Nebraska border. Calder, a 
cooperator with the Nuckolls County Soil Con- 
servation District, started soil-conserving prac- 
tices 10 years ago. As a result, 130 acres are ter- 
raced. In the last two years 46 acres have been 
leveled and seeded to grama and buffalo grass, and 
30 acres have been seeded to bromegrass. 

“Having gotten the soil under control against 
serious erosion, a good rotation is carefully fol- 
lowed,” the committee reported. “Both sweet 
clover and bromegrass are valued in holding soil, 
and both are plowed under for humus.” 





Calder keeps a milking herd of 14 cows, and a 
laying flock of 400 chickens. From 40 to 50 steers 
are fed out, and about 250 hogs are fattened to 
around 270 pounds each year. He is also active in 
community life, being a member of the Hardy 
Community Club, a director of the Hardy State 
Bank, secretary of the Farmers’ Union Elevator 
Co., president of the Union Church board, and 
secretary of the church’s Sunday School. 

Calder received the award, consisting of a $100 
war bond, scroll, pennant, and gold lapel button 
at a breakfast given in his honor. 

Another Nebraska winner was A. H. Sibbernsen, 
Washington County farmer, who won recognition 
for an amazing food production record of 300 tons 
of meat from a once run-down farm. Sibbernsen, 
a cooperator with the Papio Soil Conservation 
District who operates 800 acres, was featured in the 
September 1945 issue of this magazine. Grain pro- 
duced on his farm was used to produce 300,000 
pounds of beef, 220,000 pounds of lamb, 96,000 
pounds of pork, and 12,000 pounds of milk last 
year. All 800 acres are operated under a soil con- 
servation plan that includes terracing, grassed 
waterways, contouring, retirement of the steeper 
slopes to grass and legumes, a balanced soil-build- 
ing crop rotation and stubble mulch farming. 

When told that his award included a $100 war 
bond, Sibbernsen asked that four $25 bonds be 
issued instead to four hired men. ‘These men, 
Sibbernsen said, deserve credit for the farm’s suc- 
cess. 

Claude C. Cunningham, Eldorado, Kans., was 

another recipient of the Skelly award. A member 
of the State board of agriculture, a former legis- 
lator, president of the Kansas State Crop Im- 
provement Association, expert erain judge and 
chairman of the board of supervisors of the Butler 
County Soil Conservation District, Cunningham 
operates a 128-acre farm near Eldorado. 
Earlier this year, he said that he expected to 
harvest 800 bushels of hybrid seed corn, 450 of 
Atlas sorgo seed, 1,500 of blackhull kafir, 3,000 of 
bromegrass, and 6,000 of popcorn. Additional ex- 
pected production included 36,000 pounds of milk, 
4,000 of spring lambs, 1,250 of veal, and 75 pure- 
bred hogs. ‘ m 

Louis and Oliver Aaen of Yankton County, 
S. D., who also received the award, operate 560 
acres of land 5 miles northwest of Volin. 

This year, the Aaen brothers, coope ‘ators with 
the Yankton County Soil Conservation District, 
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grew 160 acres of oats which averaged between 45 
to 50 bushels per acre, and had 240 acres in hybrid 
corn, 100 of which were terraced against moisture 
loss and soil erosion. Last year they produced 
10,000 bushels of corn, 150,000 pounds of beef, 900 
pounds of butterfat, and 1,000 dozen eggs. 

They are believers in modern weed control prac- 
tices. In cooperation with the soil-conservation 
program they have 10 acres planted in a Ree grass 
(intermediate wheatgrass) seed plot which is pro- 
ducing a heavy stand of drouth-resistant grass 
this year. Also leaders in livestock feeding, the 
brothers annually feed about 150 head of white 
faced Hereford cattle. Both brothers are mem- 
bers of the Volin Community Club of which Louis 
is treasurer. 

In the months of April through September, 
there have been 26 Skelly awards presented. The 
awards have been mostly in the Mid-West, cover- 
ing a 24-State area. Average State participation 
would be about one award a year, yet Nebraska, 
Kansas, and South Dakota have rung for five of 
them in 6 months. It speaks well for the conserva- 
tion job being done by cooperators in those States. 


GRAND CHAMPION 


The grand champion steer at the Chicago In- 
ternational Livestock show last fall was fed on a 
farm in Wright County, Iowa, owned by Stanton 
Christie, Soil Conservation Service work unit 
conservationist at Mount Pleasant, Iowa. The 
farm is operated by Joe Duea who has a stock- 
share lease with Mr. Christie. 

The prize steer, a purebred Shorthorn, weighed 
1,110 pounds and was sold for $10 a pound to 
a Chicago restaurant. The sale and_ prizes 
brought a total of $12,375. 

Carl A. Herkel, of Mason City, owner of the 
steer, contracted with Duea and Christie to do 
the feeding. The ration included brome alfalfa 
hay, beet pulp, and the usual grain and con- 
centrates. The Christie place is farmed the con- 
servation way. 


WHEN IN NEED OF IDEAS 


Essay contestants and others find useful mate- 
rials in this magazine. Sod Conservation sub- 
scriptions may be obtained at $1 per year from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Moving cattle from one field to another is part of a 

systematic plan for rotating grazing use. Ed Albaugh 

says that this, together with moderate grazing, is the key 

to maintaining his meadow and range in good condition 
and full production. 


“Will some of that sweetclover seed be for sale, 
Ed?” asked one of J. E. Albaugh’s neighbors just 
before driving off with a bunch of steers he had 
weighed on Albaugh’s stock scales. Albaugh was 
in the process of harvesting the sweetclover seed 
that bright morning in September 1945 when his 
friend drove the cattle in for weighing. 


CALES and sweetclover symbolize Albaugh’s 
position as a progressive and successful ranch- 

er in Big Valley. The scales eliminate guesswork 
as to whether his cattle or sheep are gaining weight 
as they should. ‘The scales tell him when adjust- 


ments are needed in the grazing and feeding pro- ~ 


gram. The sweetclover provides grazing to sup- 
plement range and pastures, and makes some of 
these adjustments possible. The result is that ani- 
mals go to market in top condition, and that breed- 
ing stock is always thrifty. His breeding herds 
consistently produce 90-percent calf crops and ex- 
cellent lamb crops. 

Albaugh knows that what counts isn’t the nwm- 
ber of cows and sheep on the place; it’s the pounds 








Nore.—The author is work unit leader, Soil Conservation 
Service, Corning, Calif. 
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of quality lamb and beef he sells every year. This 

means that livestock numbers have to be kept in 

balance with feed supplies. With that in mind he 

has reduced his original breeding herd from about 

300 cattle to 200, including replacement heifers. 
When Albaugh kept 300 cattle he was selling year- 

ling steers. Now he still further reduces the strain 

on the ranch-grown feed supply by selling calves 

in the fall so that he doesn’t have to carry them 

through the winter. 

Albaugh is adopting conservation measures all 
over his ranch to increase feed supplies. When 
the full effect of these improvements is realized 
readjustments will be made, but always so that 
there will be a balance between feed supplies and 
feed requirements. 

The Albaughs bought their ranch in the spring 
of 19387. The ranch is near the town of Adin in 
what is known as Big Valley, in northwestern 
Lassen County, Calif. Somewhat isolated, Big 
Valley hes at an elevation of about 4,200 feet in the 
southern end of the Cascade Range. Rainfall aver- 
ages 16 inches. Creeks which drain the valley flow 
into Pit River, a major source of the water in the 
Shasta Dam reservoir. 





Sega 


Farmstead behind, sheep in front. Rotation Grazing management brings marked recovery 
grazing helps meadow produce high quality of bitterbrush in one of Albaugh’s fields 
forage. (right of fence). 





Albaugh sowed wheat in 12-inch drill rows Now healing is this gully which was eating 
with sweetclover in between. into Albaugh’s meadow eight years ago. 





Three good reasons to conserve soil: Albaugh carries shovel to adjust flow of 
Albaugh’s children—Dale, Jean, and Ronnie. water when shifting cattle between fields. 
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The shape his ranch was in when Albaugh took 
over was typical of many other ranches in Big 
Valley, and of numerous similar areas in northern 
California. 

In pioneer days about half the land that is now 
Albaugh’s ranch was headquarters for an outfit 
reported to have run about 600 head of cattle and 
about a hundred head of horses. The other half 
was devoted to grain farming, the original own- 
ers reportedly having been the first to bring the 
modern combine to Big Valley early in the 1900’s. 
Operators ran their herds on public lands and used 
the home ranch for wintering, calving and mar- 
keting. Under their system of stocking, the range 
adjacent to headquarters became less and less pro- 
ductive. With the life of the soil being sapped 
steadily, erosion began to get in its licks. Topsoil 
washed away in the winter and blew away in the 
summer. What had been range that produced sev- 
eral months of good grazing from perennial plants 
either had been plowed up or had become sage- 
brush and annuals, furnishing mediocre grazing 
for only 2 or 3 months. 

The part of the meadow which had been used 
for grazing was also on the skids. Overuse had 
knocked out the good forage and the soil-binding 
types of plant growth. This allowed gullying to 
start in the lower end of the meadow. As a result, 
the water table was lowered, decreasing the 
amount and quality of feed produced. 

Willow Creek, a mountain stream, cuts through 
the Albaugh ranch. It provides irrigation water 
for the 250-acre mountain meadow, the backbone 
of the ranch’s supplemental feed program. It was 
concerning the improvement of this meadow that 
Albaugh, in 1942, went to T. S. Brown, Lassen 
County farm advisor, and asked for a cooperative 
demonstration plan for soil conservation. The 
soils on the ranch were mapped and a conservation 
plan was drawn up for the entire ranch in the 
summer of that year through the combined efforts 
of <Albaugh, Brown, and Soil Conservation 
Service technicians. 

The plans include leveling and reseeding the 
meadow when earth-moving equipment becomes 
available and finances permit. Previous to the 
drawing up of the plan Albaugh had made big 
strides toward improving the meadow land. First 
he stopped the headward cutting of a large gully. 
About 100 acres of the meadow had little clover 
growing in it. This area he reseeded to alsike 
clover, broadcasting the seed on the land in the 
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early fall. The result has been to improve the 
yield and quality of forage. , 
Along with this successful attempt to improve 
the quality of the hay and pasture produced on the 
meadow went several other good practices. These 
included constant vigilance and care in irrigation, 
changing the water frequently to conserve and 
make the most of a limited supply, and providing 
drainage of wet areas so that the desirable meadow 
erasses, such as meadow fescue, smooth brome, 
bluegrass, timothy, red and alsike clovers, could 
grow instead of sedges. Still greater production 
will be realized when the meadow is leveled and 
reseeded. The 130 acres of meadow used for hay 
production produces about 200 tons of high- 


quality meadow hay which keeps the herd of 200 


Hereford cows and replacement heifers and about 
60 ewes in good condition through the zero 
weather of winter. 

Albaugh has also been trying various ways to 
improve his range, of which he has some 1,800 
acres. Of prime importance was the fencing pro- 
gram undertaken shortly after the ranch was pur- 
chased. At that time, the ranch consisted of three 
large units which were difficult to graze properly. 
To remedy this situation several miles of cross- 
fences were built to make rotation grazing pos- 
sible. Rotation, Albaugh says, forces the live- 
stock to graze in such a way that desirable grasses 
are maintained vigorous and productive, and un- 
desirable plants are held in check. 

The soil on part of this range is a gravelly loam 
which has a hardpan within 8 to 10 inches of the 
surface. Reseeding on this soil is virtually im- 
possible. Albaugh believes that good grazing 
management of the native forage plants is the 
only way to bring about improvement. To this 
end deferred grazing also has been practiced. 
The range was so badly run down, however, that 
progress is painfully slow. Albaugh isn’t sure 
that the deferred grazing is a paying proposition, 
although in one field which has been deferred 
more than any other marked signs of increase in 
native perennial grasses such as smooth wild-rye 
and Sandberg blue grass can be noted among the 
sagebrush, and a protective litter of old grass is 
beginning to accumulate. 

The soil of another part of the range is sandy 
loam. ‘This soil is deeper and supports a vegeta- 
tion of mixed bitterbrush and sagebrush. Bitter- 
brush is the choice browse plant on the semi-arid 
ranges of Lassen County but is easily killed or 


stunted by improper browsing. Here the results 
of good management practices are most apparent. 
Young bitterbrush plants are everywhere to be 
seen, and the older plants are tall and thrifty. 
Proof that this condition is the result of good 
management is brought out by a comparison with 
other bitterbrush ranges in the valley. Where 
grazed improperly, bitterbrush is stunted and 
dying, no young plants can be found, and sage- 
brush and cheatgrass are taking over. 

Water development has played an important 
part in the range improvement program by pro- 
viding uniform grazing. When Albaugh first 
took over the ranch he put down a well, erected a 
windmill and built a concrete watering trough 
8 feet wide, 2 feet deep, and 32 feet long. Last 
year he constructed an earth-fill dam which Soil 
Conservation Service workers surveyed and staked 
for him. This dam backed up 40 acre-feet of water 
when the reservoir filled last winter. 

He also built a smaller dam in one of his 
smaller grazing units which had been without 
stock water except during the early spring, when 
because of soft ground and new growth, livestock 
would damage the forage plants by trampling 
and too early use. Another apparent benefit of 
these dams is the increased growth of desirable 
range grasses resulting from subirrigation of the 
stored water. The willows and other aquatic 
plant life which are starting to grow around the 
edges of these reservoirs will afford cover for 
wildlife. 

Nearly half of the range has a deep, well- 
drained sandy soil. The former owners grew 
grain on this land and Albaugh, when he took 
over the ranch, Gohtinued to cultivate it, grow- 
ing rye for the pasturage it afforded. He soon 
found that this did not pay, and, too, he was 
losing topsoil every year through wind and water 
erosion. Five years ago he started tentatively 
the seeding of alfalfa, sweetclover, crested wheat- 
grass, and Michels grass on about 50 acres. Now 
it is said that his 5-year-old stand of crested 
wheatgrass is as good as any in the West. 

Last spring Albaugh bought enough seed of 
Ladak alfalfe, sweetclover, and crested wheat- 
grass to sow 100 acres. Careful seedbed prepara- 
tion and drill seeding resulted in a good stand 
in spite of adverse weather. He is sold on the 
value of good seedbed preparation. He has tried 
both broadcasting and drilling on dry land with- 
out seedbed preparation and has found that it 


doesn’t work. This contrasts with his experience 
of seeding on meadows where no seedbed prepara- 
tion was found necessary if the seeded area is 
properly irrigated and drained while the seedlings 
are getting started. 

This fall enough Ladak alfalfa, sweetclover, 
and crested wheatgrass seed were harvested on 
the original trial areas to furnish seed for re- 
seeding another large acreage next year. 

In addition to providing feed for livestock the 
sweetclover is a soil builder for the grain land. 
The extent to which growing of sweetclover will 
increase grain yields has not yet been fully de- 
termined. Two years ago Albaugh sowed sweet- 
clover with wheat in 6-inch drill rows. The wheat 
harvested last year paid all expenses of estab- 
lishment so that the income realized from the 
sweetclover seed this year is all profit. Last 
spring on another area, he tried sowing wheat 
in 12-inch drill rows with sweetclover between. 
This, he believes, is a much better system. In 
spite of the wider spacing of the wheat, the 
total yield per acre was very little less than 
usual because the heads were longer and _ better 
filled out. Albaugh feels that the value of graz- 
ing he obtained from the sweetclover after the 
whéat was harvested will more than offset the 
slight decrease in yield that was experienced this 
year. There is a distinct possibility that the 
yield of the next crop of wheat will be increased 
because of the nitrogen put in the soil by the 
sweetclover. 

When asked why he had adopted so many soil- 
conserving practices on his ranch, Albaugh’s 
answer was typical of most conservation-minded 
farmers and ranchers, namely, that soil conserva- 
tion pays. It pays not only for its own cost, but 
it increases net income above that which can be 
realized when the needs of the soil are overlooked. 

Albaugh, however, has still another reason for 
his soil conservation program. He has three fine 
children, two boys and a girl. He wants the 
ranch to be more productive when he hands it 
over to them than it was when he bought it. 
All three, young as they are, take an active part 
in some phase of the ranch work and they like it. 
Dale, the oldest, though only 10, drives the trac- 
tor pulling the combine or other equipment and 
handles cattle like an old hand. The others help 
with chores such as milking and feeding the 
chickens and pigs. He has good reason to keep 
the ranch productive so that at least one of his 
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children will want to take over when he retires 
from active ranch life. 

As important as anything else to the success 
of the ranch is the good home management, su- 
pervised by Mrs. Albaugh and ably assisted by 
her mother. The two of them put out excellent 
meals for their family and for such hired men 
and visitors as may be on the ranch at different 
times of the year. These meals owe a lot of their 
success to the fresh vegetables the women folk 
grow in the garden back of the house. 

In the 8 years on his Big Valley ranch Albaugh 
has done other things besides those listed here— 
things which make possible a general soil-con- 
servation program on his ranch. Diversification 
is one of the most important. Although cattle 
are the principal source of ranch income, there 
are also sheep, chickens, hogs and milk cows. 
Except for protein concentrates which he buys 
and mixes on the ranch with his home-grown 
ground grain, he buys no supplemental feed. 

Neighboring ranchers are much interested in 
Albaugh’s sweetclover and range reseeding pro- 
gram. The value of the conservation practices 
and the wisdom of his idea of carefully balancing 
the number of livestock with the amount of feed 
that a rancher can produce or afford to buy be- 
comes more apparent each succeeding year. 





POTATOES 


move into the Escalante Desert 


(Continued from page 196) 








At each well location overnight storage ponds 
have been built to store approximately 5 acre-feet 
of water. Such a system provides for the efficient 
use of irrigation water by making available a vari- 
able head of water to meet conditions of the soil 
and different water requirements of the various 
crops. It also reduces wasteful night irrigation 
by allowing the water to be applied during the 
daylight hours. Soil tests at the overnight storage 
sites indicated that considerable seepage would 
occur unless the ponds were treated with a sealing 
material. ‘Technicians advised covering the bot- 
tom of the pond with a clay blanket 1 to 3 
inches thick, together with an application of 5 
pounds of salt for every 10 square feet. An excel- 
lent seal was obtained by spreading the clay and 
salt over the area, discing it into the top 6 inches 
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and compacting it with a sheep’s foot roller. 

Heavy seasonal winds cause considerable erosion 
during the greater part of the year. Last spring 
four and a‘half miles of 4-row protective wind- 
breaks—squawberry, Russian olive, green ash and 
conifer—were planted on the south and west sides 
of the farm. The rows were spaced 6 feet between 
the squawberry and the Russian olive, 8 feet be- 
tween the Russian olive and green ash, and 10 
feet between the green ash and conifer. The wind- 
break will be extended each year until the entire 
farm is protected. 

Crops will be rotated thus: potatoes 1 year (first 
crop on the newly cleared land), small grains 1 
year (nurse crop for alfalfa), alfalfa 3 years. Be- 
ginning the sixth year this rotation will repeat, 
starting with potatoes. When the entire farm is 
under cultivation, there will be approximately 800 
acres of potatoes, 800 acres of small grains, and 
2.400 acres of alfalfa each year. It is estimated 
that the yields will amount to approximately 350,- 
000 bushels of potatoes, 70,000 bushels of small 
grains, and 10,000 tons of alfalfa. The well- 
rounded farm plan contemplates that the grain 
and alfalfa will be fed to livestock. Corrals, feed- 
ing troughs, and other improvements are to be 
built as quickly as possible. Chemical analysis of 
the soil shows an ample supply of phosphate and 
potash but a deficiency of nitrogen. This defi- 
ciency will be corrected by adding 500 pounds per 
acre of commercial nitrogen with each planting of 
potatoes. Barnyard manure will be added to the 
alfalfa in the third year, and the last cutting of 
alfalfa will be plowed under as a green manure 
crop. 

Eight hundred acres of land were leveled and 
placed under cultivation in 1945. Eight hundred 
additional acres will be leveled each year until the 
project is completed. Other plans include per- 
manent concrete structures and gravel-surfaced 
roads. 

Soil conservation practices thus are making a 
substantial contribution to the growing of superior 
certified seed potatoes on so-called desert land. It 
is likely that the Weyl-Zuckerman farm will serve 
as a model to all those who are interested in estab- 
lishing themselves in this area. 


The managed hedge has not only a land-use 
value but also an important influence on wildlife. 
It makes a good home for birds and small game. 





This heading on the “‘Acequia Madre de los Cordovas,” 15 
miles from Taos, N. M., required 400 man-days to con- 
struct. But it ended flooding on the ditch and now gives 
farmers two crops of alfalfa instead of one. 


N the Penasco Valley, 25 miles south of the 

village of Taos, N. Mex., there is less than one 
acre of irrigated land per person. The average 
total cash income per family is less than $600 a 
year. Part of the land has been in cultivation 
since ancestors of the present inhabitants first 
broke the soil late in the sixteenth century. What 
these people have done to keep the land in culti- 
vation since then makes them figure in the history 
of the oldest cooperatives in the United States. 

The Taos Indian pueblo was discovered in 1540 
by Hernando De Alvarado, who came into New 
Mexico with Coronado. Alvarado’s followers 
were so attracted by the valley of Taos that some 
of them returned within a few years and settled 
in the mountain valleys and mesas. ‘Today their 
descendants, who live in the same mountain vil- 
lages in central and northern New Mexico, are 
raising what they need to maintain an existence. 
They use both obsolete and modern farming 


Novre.—The author is head of the current information section, 
Soil Conservation Service, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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Forty-nine landowners benefit from this new metal flume 


on the “Acequia de Penasco.” The log flume at upper 
left leaked water at both ends. Like 14 other irrigation 
structures built in this area since 1943, it was designed 
by Soil Conservation Service technicians and built by 
Spanish-American farmers. 


methods, both modern and primitive irrigation 
structures. They employ community effort to 
maintain the supply of water that comes to their 
fields from the many streams of the valleys through 
acequias, or ditches. 

The Spanish explorers who came to New Mexico 
400 years ago brought with them a knowledge 
of irrigation acquired from the Moors. They 
combined this knowledge with the practices al- 
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ready in existence among Indian tribes, and the 
result was the community aceguias—oldest coop- 
eratives in the United States. These acequias 
were for the benefit of all townspeople—each man 
contributing to the upkeep of the ditch according 
to the amount of land he had to be irrigated. 
This system exists largely unchanged today, since 
the custom became New Mexico territorial law 
in 1880. The law provided for the use of water 
and the contribution of labor, to be directed by 
three commissioners elected by water users, and 
to be administered by a mayordomo de la acequia. 

Lacking surveying equipment, the farmers laid 
out their ditches by allowing the water to trickle 
ahead of them, finding the flattest grade. The 
ditches had to be carried across arroyos (inter- 
mittent streams) and washed out gullies, and 
this method was also simple. The Taos farmers 
cut the tallest trees from their forests, hollowed 
them out by hand, and placed them across the 
arroyos to serve as flumes. Today these flumes, 
called canoas, or sometimes canogas, are used all 
over the forested areas of New Mexico, though 
in many cases water is lost from the ditch at 
both ends. 

Today the tall trees are gone. As each canoa 
collapses, banks erode further and the problem of 
maintaining the water supply becomes urgent. 
Summer flash floods make the acequias more and 
more difficult to keep up every year, and mending 
the ditches after the floods requires days of hard 
labor. 

One of these ditches is the 6-mile Acequia 
Madre de Chamisal y Ojito—‘The mother ditch 
of the place where the sagebrush grows and the 
little spring.” The Acequia Madre was built by 
hand 150 years ago by the members of 12 families 
who needed a better water supply for their fields. 
With constant care, this ditch today irrigates 
1,000 acres and serves 120 families. 

Manuel Rodriguez, mayordomo of a branch of 
this ditch, says the first line built from the 
Acequia Madre was constructed by an old lady 
who wanted to water her cows. This line, four 
miles long, now serves as the main ditch for the 
Ojito valley. It provides water for 30 families. 
Each farmer who takes water from this ditch 
spends 15 days a year working on it. He spends 
13 days out of each year irrigating his farm. 
Don Rodriguez figures that about $6,000 worth 
of labor is put on the Chamisal-Ojito ditch sys- 
tem every year to keep it functioning. Even then, 
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the 120 farmers who benefit from this ditch have 
no water during the winter. 

To solve the problems of the aceguwias—the 
collapsing canoas, and the eroding streambanks— 
the men of the villages decided to make agree- 
ments with Federal and local agencies in a posi- 
tion to offer assistance. The agreements, with the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Extension Service, 
and other agencies usually required the villagers 
to provide labor and materials to improve a struc- 
ture, while the Federal agents furnished the de- 
sign and technical advice. Since 1943, the Soil 
Conservation Service has designed 15 new irriga- 
tion structures for the people of Taos County. 
Though the people contributed 1,200 man-days 
of labor and 117 team-days to build these struc- 
tures, the control effected over the streams means 
fewer hours spent during freezing spring days in 
an attempt to repair flood damage. 

One of the new structures is on the Acequia 
Madre de Chamisal y Ojito, which once broke out 
annually and required 190 man-days of labor 
every spring for repair. A new log and rock 
heading on this ditch now controls the water that 
flows into it from the Rio Santa Barbara, and the 
danger of a washed out ditch is ended. Since most 
of the able-bodied young men had departed from 
Taos County for the war and defense work, old 
men and boys under age 18 did most of the work— 
much of it while standing in icy mountain water. 


(Continued on page 213) _ 





There’s one irrigated acre per person here in the Panasco 

Valley, 25 miles south of Taos. Average family income 

is $600. Farmers use the valley for irrigated crops, graze 
their livestock on surrounding submarginal land. 


STAFF or SERPENT? 








By the Reverend Milton Heitzman 


HE LORD had gotten Moses into a situa- 

tion where he became cognizant of a need in 
his homeland and of a force that was greater than 
himself. Moses was told to go. “But suppose they 
will not believe me,” answered Moses, “nor heed 
my plea, but say, ‘The Lord did not appear to 
you’ ?” 

The Lord said to him, “What have you in your 
hand?” 

“A staff,” he said. 

“Throw it on the ground,” said the Lord. 

He threw it on the ground, and it became a 
snake. 

Moses ran away from it, but the Lord said to him, 
“Stretch out your hand and lay hold of its tail.” 
Stretching out his hand, Moses seized the snake, 
and it became a staff in his hand—*In order that 
they may be convinced that the Lord, the God of 
their fathers, did appear to you, the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 

God gave Moses that chance to go out and lead 
his people. But the interesting thing is the con- 
versation. — 

All of us at some time or another have been 
given the challenge from our Creator, “What is 
in your hand?” And many of us have answered, 
“A staff.” We have thought the land we hold in 
trust would always be near at hand, and the staffs 
which we held in our hand would always be the 
same. But we have cast them on the ground and 
allowed them to writhe in uncontrollable, terror- 
raising coils from which we flee. The staffs which 
we once held have become serpents. 

The three serpents of which I speak are The 
River, The Rail, and The Row. 

Released from our grasp, the Mississippi River 
has become a tremendous, writhing serpent carry- 


Nore.—The author is a minister in Melvin, III. 


ing away homes, livestock, land, and loved ones— 
that river about which they say “it is too thick to 
drink and too thin to plow.” It is too thick with 
the land that we once held in our hand. It is shmy 
with the rich silt of the Middle West. That which 
was once a staff, has been cast on the ground and 
has become a serpent and thousands of men, seeing 
it, turn and flee. But we must stop, grab it by the 
tail and cause it to become a staff again. 

The second serpent I would like to mention is 
the steel rail. Its shiny, winding beauty is allur- 
ing to the greedy. It beckons him to ship off his 
corn and cattle—his good plant food. The ser- 
pent—the steel rail—carries the plant food to the 
city and dumps it uselessly and poisonously into 
the rivers to be carried to the sea. That serpent 
needs to be grabbed by the tail and made into a 
staff that will be useful. 

Conservationists are really doing something 
about the third serpent—the straight row. ‘They 
have grabbed him by the tail and have caused him 
to curl around the hills in graceful lines called 
contours. But as I drive through the country I 
see that there are many other of those serpents laid 
out in straight patterns to resemble staffs but in 
reality to be numbered among the most evil of 
serpents. God and Man say to all of us, “What 
have you in your hand?” 

When we carelessly cast them aside, the staffs 
become serpents but when we properly use the 
Row, the Rail, and the River, they become staffs 
once more. It is not too late to grab the serpent. 

Many of us are most interested in one phase of 
soil conservation. It is the reason I—a minister— 
feel I have a place as important in soil conserva- 
tion as that of farmer, soil conservationist, or stu- 
dent. I am primarily concerned with what soil 
conservation does for the people. I believe soil 
conservation is the one thing that will give rural 
people the new heart they need for living in this 
troubled world. I believe Soil Conservation will 
give them what Edwin Markham has said we all 








need : 
Three things must man possess 
Tf his soul would live and know life’s per- 
fect good— 
Three things would the all-supplying 
Father give— 
Bread, Beauty, and Brotherhood. 
As I see it, three types or groups of people de- 
velop when they begin associating with that dy- 
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namie which we so carelessly term “soil.” These 
eroups are known as the Pioneer, the Conqueror, 
andthe Serf. They are not definite groups or even 
particular types that are set apart immediately 
upon their birth and destined to remain that way. 
Rather, they are persons who are marked not by 
birth or wealth but by atét¢tude. 

THE PIONEER: Here is the hardy one. The 
pioneer in Europe was the man who could follow 
the Roman and the barbarian and the Norman con- 
querors. He could go into all of the ruin and pil- 
lage, and with deft optimism, set things aright. 
He could start little villages and begin to farm 
the land, ever looking forward to a better day for 
his son or daughter. He was resigned only to the 
fact that the hardships of today would lead to the 
ease and rest of the morrow. Bread, beauty, and 
brotherhood were his. 

God spoke to him and said, “What is in your 
hand?” The pioneer looked at his callouses, his 
makeshift implements, his tiny hut—all creations 
of his own. He looked at his neighbor, and with 
a glow in his eyes, he rephed: “A staff. I will not 
cast it on the ground—I will hold it for the 
future.” 

The pioneer in the United States and in the 
earher colonial days has been the same rugged 
individual. He has worked, and planned op- 
timistically, holding thanksgiving services for 
the little that he had and taking the hardships 
as they came. The pioneer who has gone before 
us has always been the one to look far into the 
future, to plan for it, and to work for it. He 
is the foundation of this, our country. 

THE CONQUEROR: The second type is the 
conqueror. He, too, has come into all the lands 
of the world and has ridden swiftly across them. 
He is the barbarian, the Roman, the Genghis 
Khan, the Cortez, and the Custer. He is the 
one who, with selfish arrogance, has ridden in 
with the battle cry and the war-making instru- 
ments. He has ridden in, and behind him has 
lain a torn and bleeding earth. Behind him has 
been devastation, sickness, heartbreak. The war- 
rior of the bloody battle is not the only conqueror. 
Read the book, Robber Barons; read the stories 
of the so-called “conquering” of the great North- 
west; read of the “conquering” of the Great 
Plains by tractors and big-time farmers. Read 
the story that is now being written wherever men 
think only of their fields as great places of pro- 
duction and not as places to bring bread, beauty, 
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and brotherhood to all the world.: The conqueror 
is still riding. still destroying. The future of 
our day depends upon it, we say, but that raises 
the question: “What have we in our hand?” 

THE SERF: The third type is the serf. This 
is a term that is coming back into use since 
Hayek’s book. Zhe Road to Serfdom hit the book- 
seller’s table. My own characterization of the 
serf is this: He is, in his own mind, the last of 
all men. His task is to live from day to day and 
perhaps to the end of the week. Although he may 
be young in years, he is old in mind and thought. 
There is little refreshing about him. His is the 
air of a pessimist. Nothing good can come, so 
let come what will. The serf we have with us. 
When asked: “What have you in your hand” he 
turns, looks, and says, “A serpent” and casts it 
on the ground where it soon devours him and his 
people. 

To illustrate these three master types let us 
take one farm. It is a farm that is owned by 
the same family that owned it when the grand- 
father, a true pioneer, came upon the land and 
settled it, paying $5 an acre. = 

For many years he worked the land, raising 
his own horses and raising his own flour. For 
many years he and his wife lived there happily 
and raised their family in true pioneer fashion. 
But gradually they became rich and as wealth 
was added to their possessions they began to 
exploit the land. Hordes of hired men came. 
They drove teams of mules with gangplows and 
plowed everything in sight. They raised wheat 
and corn, and the old pioneer died. 

Then came his son. His was the attitude of 
the true conqueror. He could see before him only 
the acquisition of more land and more wealth. He 
saw that in his hand was a conqueror’s staff. He 
used it to buy more acres, to farm more land, to 
hire more men and to run more plows. 

He died. His son was caught, as they say, 
on the downgrade. Things went from bad to 
worse. He had in his hand the staff of the serf, 
but he did not know it. He believed that it was 
his job to hold that which he had, and this he 
tried unsuccessfully to do. No longer could the 
land produce crop after crop of corn and wheat. 
No longer could he raise the cattle that he did 
because men would not work for him at puny 
wages. The third generation had cast down his 
staff, and the serpent was beginning to devour. — 


Then, I noticed the land. For one mile there was 
little but swamp and gullies. The huge, pic- 
turesque hill was no longer a place of beauty 
but lay grogey with age and mistreatment, ex- 
posing its sore, cut sides to wind and water. 

I walked to school with the son of the great- 
grandfather and we played cops and robber and 
cowboy and Indian in the huge gullies. 

I walked to school with the son of a serf who 
was brought up in pessimism and lack of hope for 
the future. That boy did not become a farmer 
like his father and grandfather and great-grand- 
father. Today he is a clerk in the office of a county 
treasurer. 

But in all this dark picture from hardy pioneer 
to conqueror and back to the role of serf, there is 
a ray of hope for the man who sees farming as 
away of life. 

At Thanksgiving time I visited this farm again. 
There is a second son. When asked: “What have 
you in your hand?” he did not cast it down and 
flee from the serpent, but rather he answered: “A 
staff!” and began to do something about it. With 
the son at the time was a work unit conservationist 
of the Soil Conservation Service. He brought 
with him facts, figures, and suggestions—and the 
hill began to have a chance. 

But I was not so much interested in the hill, the 
grass waterways, and the fine new dam that has 
been built there, as I was in the change that has 
come over the family. No longer would they be 
classed in the group which we call serfs. Now 
they rate as pioneers once more. The new spirit 
has enfolded them—the spirit of hope and con- 
fidence. ‘The staff is once more in their hand. 
They have grabbed the serpent by the tail, and 
have changed it into a staff of helpfulness that 
leads them on into a future being built not self- 
ishly for themselves but for their children’s 
children. 

Thus, we begin to get the whole picture. God 
is constantly challenging us to look, “What is that 
in your hand?” We answer always sometimes as 
the conqueror, saying, “All that is, I hold in my 
hand!” and we lay waste to the land and leave 
it only for the serf. Sometimes we answer as the 
serf and say: “Nothing. All that I see is a serpent 
which will devour me or my children.” 

Sometimes we may answer as the pioneer and 
say, “A staff.” And with that answer goes all the 
hope of bread, beauty, and brotherhood. | 





“We All 
Must 
Work Together’ 
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They raise cane, and in a few hours the scum must be 

dipped off the top of the syrup that’s a-making. E., J. 

Schumacher and A. B. Patterson (right) trade their work 
and their conservation ideas. 


By A. B. Patterson 


.J. SCHUMACHER used his tractor to plow 

out L. L. Andrews’ Bermuda sod where it 
was too heavy for a team to pull easily. C. D. 
Crocker sent his son over to help Dr. J. E. Burney 
fertilize and seed white Dutch clover. Crocker 
assisted George Boswell in cutting wood for fuel. 
W. L. Andrews supplied barnyard manure and 
helped L. L. Andrews seed pasture grasses. 

That sounds lke community action of the 
pioneer sort, a kind reminiscent of neighborhood 
logrollings and husking bees. In spirit, that’s 
exactly what is going on in a good many soil con- 
servation districts. 

Farmers are helping each other to conserve the 
soil resource and increase crop production. Soil 
conservation districts call it group action. Schu- 
macher, Andrews and the others are representative 
of one conservation group, located in the Bedias 


Novte.—The author is work unit conservationist, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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This farmer, E. J. Schumacher, pools labor with his 
neighbors to get conservation measures on the land. 


Creek Soil Conservation District, Madisonville, 
Tex. 

Schumacher has been designated group leader 
by the district’s supervisors. He was named in 
August 1945, when the community’s conservation 
farmers organized as the Oak Grove Conservation 
Group. 

It is part of Schumacher’s job to get his group 
‘together occasionally to talk over ways to do 
better conservation work. Sometimes a district 
supervisor attends and helps in the discussion. At 
other times a Soil Conservation Service technician 
may be on hand with the latest ideas on conserva- 
tion farming. Such meetings are held several 
times a year. 

“TPve found the men in this group so interested 
in doing the conservation work that I don’t have 
to ask them to cooperate,” says Schumacher. 
“They can see for themselves that there are a lot 
of jobs—sodding Bermuda grass, for example— 
that two men working together can save time on. 

“We couldn’t hire labor if we wished. There 
isn’t any available. We have to work together. 
But we want to, anyway.” 

Schumacher himself is a main force in the suc- 
cess of the young Oak Grove Conservation Group. 
A resident of the community only two years, he 
already is accepted by the farmers of the area as 
an “old timer” because of his helpfulness. 

In addition to plowing out sod in a cultivated 
field where L. L. Andrews’ mules would have had 
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a tough pulling, last fall Schumacher | 
helped both L. L. and W. L. Andrews 
spread 20 percent phosphate on their 
pastures and cultivated land prepar- 
atory to seeding white Dutch clover 
and hairy vetch. Schumacher used 
his tractor and fertilizer distributor 
in doing those jobs for the Andrews. 

Schumacher has a power-saw. at- 
tachment on his tractor which he 
uses to help his neighbors cut fuel 
wood. He is planning to buy a ter- 
racing machine to build terraces for 
himself and for other conservation 
farmers. Owner of a sizable barn, 
Schumacher made storage space 
available for L. L. Andrews and 
C. D. Crocker to store their phos- 
phate in until they were ready to 
spread. it. 

But the assistance works two ways. 
Andrews brought his slip up and helped Schu- 
macher with necessary terrace fills and other ter- 
race maintenance. : 

There isn’t any need to hunt for examples of 
group action in Oak Grove. They are numerous. 
George Boswell helped Crocker spread phosphate 
in preparation for seeding hairy vetch and white 
Dutch clover. Boswell brought his tractor along 
for the job. He pulled a fertilizer distributor 
owned by supervisors of the district. 

Boswell has a syrup mill. He cooks while L. H. 
and W. L. Andrews and Schumacher clean the 
cane patches each owns. That’s the way conseryva- 
tion group action works. The farmers all help 
each other. 

Conservation work in the new group is just get- 
ting under way. Planting the winter cover crops, 
seeding the clover in pastures and meadows, build- 
ing terraces and outlets, and mowing grasslands to 
control weed competition are some of the measures 
the district cooperators have instituted. 

Schumacher’s farm, as well as his work for the 
other group members, provides a good example to 
the community. He was following a-number of 
conservation measures even before he became a 
cooperator of the district. 

He’s had good results from hairy vetch. One 
plot grew an excellent crop during the winter of 
1944-45, ‘That was a piece of ground where a 
fellow who used to operate it said nothing but 
goat weed would grow. All it needed was a good 


_vetch crop followed by field peas to mellow up 
the soil. I grew the peas last summer. The field’II 
grow anything now,” maintains Schumacher. 

Schumacher cultivates some land, uses other 
acres for pasture and meadow, and has some woods 
as a source of fuel. He grows considerable feed 
for his 48 head of cattle, 7 horses, and 2 mules. 
Corn and alfalfa are the principal feed crops, 
with sorghum helping out. The hairy vetch pro- 
vides a certain amount of forage in winter, but 
Schumacher likes to get all the growth possible on 
his vetch so he can turn it under as green manure. 

An area of new ground which Schumacher broke 
out in 1945 made him 61 bushels of hybrid corn 
per acre. He fertilized the field. Yellow dent 
fertilized the same way on an old field made 38 
bushels. The local average is around 12 bushels. 
Schumacher’s yellow dent had the benefit of a 
soil-building legume. 

This year Schumacher is trying an experiment 
his neighbors are watching closely. He has plant- 
ed alfalfa on upland. The group leader spread 
a ton of lime to the acre under the alfalfa. He 


then applied 200 pounds of phosphate to the acre. 
After he gets a first cutting off the alfalfa Schu- 
macher will top dress with nitrate of soda. If it 
works out satisfactorily, several of the men in 
the community plan to try some alfalfa next year, 

There are 1,863 acres in farms in the Oak Grove 
Conservation Group. Schumacher owned 475 of 
those acres. “All of us see that we have to do 
conservation work to hold our land,” he says. 
“We’ve got to build up our fertility and produc- 
tivity. The conservation measures designed for 
my farm are helping my place materially—look 
what the vetch is doing to that old goat weed field, 
Tt has put it in production. If my work helps 
any one else to have a better farm and a better 
living, I figure it’s worth doing. 

“Our farmers need. to work together. Too much 
erosion on my neighbors’ farms will eat back on 
my place in one way or another before long. If 
they don’t make a pretty good living we can’t 
support a good school or good church. This con- 
servation group is merely using common sense. 
We all must work together.” 





(Continued from page 208) 

Four communities have constructed metal 
flumes to replace the leaky canoas, and there are 
demands for still more of them. The flumes are 
on the Acequia de Penasco in Rio Lucio, on the 
Acequia dela Otra Banda—the ditch on the other 
side” on the Acequia Madre del Pueblo de Taos 
and in £7 Valle de San Miquel. They benefit 365 
families who once never knew from week to week 
whether there would be enough water. 

One Z'aoserio who was the most reluctant to sub- 
mit to outside help is Blas Chavez, of Los Cor- 
_dovas. His family is a new one, according to Taos 
standards. His grandfather was its first member 
to farm in New Mexico. Today Chavez proudly 
discusses the improvements made on his farm. 

“All I have to do when I want to irrigate now 
is send my kid to turn the wheel. Before, when we 
had the most water, we couldn’t irrigate. 
~ Blas Chavez gets irrigation water for his land 
from the Acequia Madre de Los Cordovas, which 
starts about three miles from his farm, where it 
is diverted from the io Grande del Rancho. 
Last spring he and his neighbors contributed 400 
man-days of labor to build a heading for their 
ditch, thereby ending flooding, ditch labor and 
repair. The heading controls the amount of water 
that flows into the aceqguia from the Rio Grande 


del Rancho, and when the Rio floods now, the 
farmers have only to close their heading to save 
their aceguia. It also gives them two crops of 
alfalfa instead of one, because they get water 
earlier. 

Blas Chavez was a member of the New Mexico 
State legislature in 1937, and it was during: that 
session that the law legalizing the formation of 
soil conservation districts was passed. Blas voted 
against it, but he is now a supervisor of the East- 
ern ‘Taos Soil Conservation District. 

“The people had been forgotten too long. They 
were afraid of any legalities—afraid that they 
might be swindled out of what land they have 
left. But they have come to understand, little by 
little, and I think now that Taos County is the 
most blessed county in the State.” 

Because of their labors, 593 families who culti- 
vate 5,000 acres of land in Taos County now know 
a more certain living. When other lands of the 
Southwest have changed hands a dozen times, and 
have been turned over to commercial enterprise, 
the subsistence farmers of Taos County will un- 
doubtedly still be on their slopes, figuring new 
ways of keeping their livelihood intact, and new 
and more permanent methods of bringing water 
to their fields. 
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Joe Now : 
“Lives at Home 
By Louis E. Reid, Jr. 


ONSERVATION farming methods are help- 
ing Joe Anderson, negro cooperator with the 
Harrison County Soil Conservation District, who 
lives near Marshall, Tex., conduct a successful, 
profitable farming operation on 122 acres of land 
which only cost him $11 an acre when he bought 
it in 1929. 

Erosion control measures and diversification— 
getting away from having nothing but one crop 
of cotton after another—have been key points in 
Anderson’s success on the 122 acres. 

After he first bought his farm in 1929 Anderson 
got along all right for a few years, but he kept 
noticing that each heavy rain washed more top- 
soil from his fields down the creeks and into the 
river. Crop yields steadily diminished. In 1941 
Anderson made only a bale and a half of cotton 
on 6 acres and the year was considered a pretty 
good one for growing cotton. 

That was when Anderson went in to see his 
soil conservation district. With technicians of 
the Soil Conservation Service assigned to aid co- 
operators with the district, Anderson went over 
his entire farm, and together he and the techni- 
clans worked out a plan which would make the 
best possible use of every acre and every field 
on the place. 

The results of Anderson’s signing up with the 
district showed up at the end of the very first 
year. In 1942, 6 acres on his farm produced 314 
bales of cotton—more than twice as much as the 
good year of 1941 had produced on the same 
amount of laiid. 

A crop rotation was partly responsible for the 
additional yield. Anderson had planted hairy 
vetch as a cover and soil improving crop. Vetch, 
a legume, had added needed elements to the ail 
and the increased cotton yield followed. 

Anderson’s rotation now consists of cotton and 
corn interplanted with cowpeas in combination 
with vetch. He raises each year a few 
acres of cowpeas and peanuts for hay and an acre 
or two of cane, sorehum and potatoes. 
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ition specialist, Soil Conservation 


As another phase of his conservation farming 


system, Anderson has built 3.8 miles of terraces 
on 56 cultivated acres, doing the work with a 
team and-turning plow. His terraces all empty 
into well-sodded bermuda grass outlets established 
before starting the terraces. 

Anderson is a great believer in bermuda. Not- 
ing a small wash at a point where a terrace 
emptied into an outlet channel, he immediately 
picked up his shovel and went to work. “II 
put some bermuda grass in here,” he said. “Then 
it won’t wash.” 

Anderson doesn’t go along at all with farmers 
who don’t want bermuda on their farms, “I’ve 
learned that fighting and cussing bermuda is like 
arguing with your wife,’ he says. “You can’t 
win. 
to handle it, and then you can have it solving 
more problems than it ever created.” 

With a start of 9 head of cattle when he signed 
his agreement with the district in 1941, Anderson 
increased his herd until he now has 18. He be- 
heves that by clearing sprouts from his 49 acres 
of pasture, buying a mowing machine and using 
it regularly he can build up his herd to 36 cows. 


This, and the establishment of a good Kobe 


lespedeza meadow, are among his immediate plans 
for the future. He will be financially able to 
carry them on, since he has been putting money ~ 
away ergnbyat | in the form of war bonds. 

He has a source of immediate cash, if he cares 


The best way is to get along with it, learn — 


: 


to sell, in a 28-acre woodland, but at the advice — 


of Soil Conservation Service technicians he has 
decided to let his 8- and 10-inch trees stand sev- 
eral more years before harvesting them under 
selective cutting methods. It will mean more 
money in the long run. 

Anderson has two boys in service, one in the 
Navy, the other in the Army. He says that 
terracing, contour cultivation, crop rotation, and 
use of soil improving crops have enabled him 
to grow more on fewer acres with less labor. 

A small orchard, a good garden, plenty of 
chickens, eggs, sei butter, and a year’s supply 
of pork in his hog pasture and his sound con- 
servation farming methods allow Anderson to 
“live at home.” 





Twenty million acres of American land are 
devoted to roads and highways. They constitute 
an opportunity for erosion control and for ie 
encouragement of wildlife. 
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REVIEWS 


TWO BILLION ACRE FARM, AN INFORMAL HIS- 
TORY OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. By Robert 
West Howard. 209 pages. Doubleday Doran & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, New York, 1945. 


“This is the story,” writes Mr. Howard, “of a 1,940,000,- 
000-acre farm and of its cultivation between 25,000 B. C. 
and A, D. 1944.” Most of the story is about agriculture 
and the many factors bearing on it in the United States 
from Colonial times to the present day. All of it is 
sketched in racy, robust writing, and most of it is very 
well done. 

Here is the history of the cotton gin, of condensed milk 
and tin cans, of barbed wire, fertilizers, and frontier life, 
and of farm machinery, grasshopper plagues, California 
orange groves, and a wide variety of other things, all 
told with vividness and savor. But the author does more 
than this. In the last half dozen chapters he traces the 
trend of population and economic power from country to 
city, studying the relation thereto of the Grange move- 
ment, Farm Bureau, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the urban industrialist. He shows how 
“in the shadows and breathlessness of urbanism the family 
life and religious convictions were dying’— and how, in 
contrast, the landsmen held “a sense of individualism 
* * * family pride and cooperation, * * * faithina 
Creator and a Creator’s things * * *.” 

There follows an analysis of agricultural control as 
practiced by the centralized powers of the Government 
and big industry, ending with the comment that we had 
arrived at a “regimented bedlam” at the beginning of the 
last war. ‘Meanwhile, out on the land itself * * * the 
individualists were building another road back to economic 
parity for agriculture’’—by means of farmer cooperatives. 
“Through them * * * could return the economic 
equality, the classlessness, the strong family ties and in- 
dividualism that Government had been trying to regain, 
through centralization, all along.” 

The strong farmer cooperative movement will influence 
the decentralization of Government and industrial power. 
“This will mean, inevitably, an end of the American city 
as we have known it for the past one hundred years, and 
a return to village or farm life for the bulk of the popula- 
tion.” The original objective of the migration to North 
America, declares the author, “was ownership of land and 
resultant family security.” The city has proved its in- 
ability to fulfill either of these human urges, and, with 
the “development of the automobile, the radio, the stream- 
line train, the rural electrification projects, plus the po- 
tentials of World War II discoveries * * * has itself 
become economically passe.” 

“So the path of America’s future leads back to the 
land * * *, It will be 4 return to the seasonal work 
program of the medieval manors, operated this time by 
freemen and simplified by machines: work on the land 
in Summer months; work in factories or some other form 


of craft or professional project in winter months * * * 
The home * * * would again become the bulwark of 
American life. Human roots would sink deep and true 
into the good earth. The valued inches of topsoil—the 
one constant, seasonally recurring asset of the Nation— 
would become a common word instead of a mining prop- 
erty exploited by one-fourth of the population because of 
the cash economy of the three-fourths living in cities.” 
“Then, and then only, under the stars and in full realiza- 
tion of the directive forces beyond the ken of human 
knowledge, secure in land and family, America can set a 
true pattern for world peace and world security.” 
—William R. Van Dersal. 


CHARTER FOR THE SOIL. By John Drummond. 219 
pages, illustrated, bibliography. Faber & Faber, Ltd., 
London, 1944. 

John Drummond has written a thought-provoking book 
on agriculture. You may not share his views but you will 
like John Drummond. 

He introduces himself as a small Scottish laird, trained 
in the ways that have come down from father to son 
for the past 800 years. He tells us in his foreword, “In 
1928, I came to the conclusion that the landlord-tenant 
combination was played out. I devised a new system to 
replace it; estimated my plan to take, with the cash avail- 
able, twenty years to complete. At the moment I farm 
seven farms, and have the central organization in working 
order. During the last fifteen years I’ve thought a bit, 
and read a bit, even listened a bit—I believe my plan is 
applicable to the country as a whole. This book, then, is 
a plan for the future of British agriculture—a plan which 
is intended to place it on a footing comparable with that 
of other industries; to put it in such a position that it 
will pay its way without subsidies; to reorganize it so 
that it can provide fresher foods to the consumer; to plan 
it for freedom from slump and political whims. * * * 
But this book is not a book of fashion ; remember that, for 
I am going to take a running kick at a whole crowd of 
fashionable scientific theories.” 

“Charter for the Soil” does indeed find flaws in many 
accepted ideas of scientific agriculture. But John Drum- 
mond is no crank and his views are reasonable, stated 
without equivocation. Readers may sometimes become im- 
patient with the way details are dovetailed into major 
discussions, but these seemingly minor points help to make 
clear what the author wants us to think about. 

The author incorporates many ideas imported from the 
United States, but sometimes he is a bit vague on our 
geography, as when he places our “Dust Bowl” in “fertile 
cotton lands of the past.” If John Drummond spent a 
year touring the United States, his plan would benefit from 
study of our local soil conservation district operations, our 
farm and fruit cooperatives, and our erosion-control prac- 
tices. But, quoting John Drummond, any plan is made to 
be improved—life never stands still, 

—S. B. Detwiler. 
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The Quarterly Bulletin. Volume 28, Number 2. Michigan 
State College, Agricultural Experiment Station, East 
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culture and Mechanic Arts, Department of Agronomy, 
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Soil Testing. Press Bulletin No. 617. University of 
Florida, Agricultural Experiment Station, Gainesville, 
Fla: November 1945. ot 

Some Major Factors in the Leaching of Calcium, Potas- 
sium, Sulfur and Nitrogen from Sandy Soils: A Lysim- 
eter Study. Technical Bulletin No. 416. University of 
Florida, Agricultural Experiment Station, Gainesville, 
Fla. September 1945. 
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ers, and district supervisors are using the periodical 
to help them keep abreast of new developments. 

Subscriptions are obtainable at $1 per year from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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E-BACK of a COMMUNI 


2 George A. Wood 


Nopal looks like this today. 





Thirty years ago more than 


a dozen buildings faced its main street. 


OPAL is a lonely-sounding Spanish name for 

a variety of cactus. It also is the name of a 

little agricultural community on the DeWitt- 

Gonzales county line in south central Texas that 

is winning a game fight to avoid the doubtful dis- 
tinction of becoming a ghost town. 

The community at one time was quite prosper- 
ous. Founded in 1890, it had a population of some 
50 persons about 1910 and 1915. Nopal supported 
a gin, a general store, a school, a church, two dry- 
goods stores, a blacksmith shop, a drug store, a 
doctor’s office, and a saloon and dance hall. 

The fields surrounding Nopal were productive. 
More than 15,000 of the 25,000 acres right around 
the town were in cultivation. One year the gin 
handled 1,700 bales of cotton. That was more 
than a generation ago. 

There was 1 year within the past decade when 
the gin handled only 36 bales. Last, fall, 1945, 
however, the same gin took care of 333 bales. 

The land isn’t so productive as it was once. 
There aren’t nearly so many acres in cultivation, 


either. Instead of 15,000 acres under the plow, 


Norr.—The author is district conservationist, Soil Conser vation 
Service, with headquarters at Yorktown, Tex. 





there are less than 6,000. And these acres produce 
lower yields. 

Needlegrass, an indicator of low fertility, has. 
“taken” many fields. It has little grazing value. 
Other fields are covered with dense brush. Gullies 
furrow each hill. Sheet erosion has robbed many 
fields of the ability to produce well under 
cultivation. 

As the fertility and productivity declined, the 








Nopal’a houses, many of them, are unoccupied and falling 
down. Occupants had to move away because the land 
became too unproductive to afford a living. 
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people left. They had to make a living and Nopal 
couldn't provide it. Only 12 persons voted in the 
last presidential election. But there was a time 
when that same box counted 120 votes. 

The only buildings left in the formerly thriving 
business center are the gin, the blacksmith shop, a 
general store that serves also as trading center 
and postoftice, and the church, which is used only 
on rare occasions. The nearest school is 2 miles 
away. 

What caused the decline? Plowing up and down 
the slope, for one thing. 

Cultivating land that should never have been 
taken out of native grass is another cause of No- 
pal’s trouble. Some of the land on the hillsides 
is too steep to cultivate safely—erosion can’t be 
controlled there. But centuries of grass had built 
up enough fertility on the hillsides for them to 
produce well for a few years before erosion re- 
moved their vigor. 

Failing to restore the organic matter and fer- 
tility to the soils is a third reason Nopal can’t sup- 
port so many people as formerly. Soils need build- 
ing up, constant replenishment. When all the 
fertility is taken out by crop after crop and by 
progressive erosion, the productivity is gone. Le- 
gume and grass crops which put nitrogen and 
organic matter in the soil were needed in Nopal, 
but no one realized that need until almost 19,000 
acres had washed severely. 

There are many reasons for Nopal’s decline, 
some of them economic and some social. Al] relate 
directly to erosion on the farms and their resulting 
inability to produce profitably. 

Now, recognizing that erosion has to be con- 
trolled and soil productivity built up before they 








Many of Nopal’s fields look like this. Each 100 acres in 

the area has at least one gully six feet or more deep. 

Erosion has robbed the community of much of its ability 
to produce. 
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can make a reasonable living, Nopal farmers are 
hard at work to make their community a good 
place in which to live. They got their start in 
using conservation farming methods from Joe 
Wischkaemper, one of the supervisors of the 
Middle Guadalupe Basin Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict. Wischkaemper, during frequent visits with 
friends in the Nopal vicinity, kept stressing the 
values of conservation operations. 

Finally Carl Hattenback became interested 
enough to do something. Hattenback talked with . 
his neighbors. Then he talked with the supervis- 
ors of the soil conservation district. The upshot 
was formation of the Nopal Conservation Group 
within the district. Hattenbach was named leader. 

Working through the group, the district sent 
technicians of the Soil Conservation Service. The 
farms of the Nopal district cooperators were 
planned as a unit. Farmers and technicians knew 
that erosion pays little attention to property lines. 
Conservation group action has been growing ever 
since. Last fall a number of the members at Nopal 
worked together during harvest. Some of the co- 
operators have purchased farm equipment to- 
gether. | 

Planning the Nopal Conservation Group farms 
as a unit has involved making a coordinated soil 
and moisture conservation plan by each farmer. 
The owners and land operators have had the help 
of Soil Conservation Service technicians. The 
conservation measures on each farm vary as the 
needs vary. 

Willie Metting, for example, has planted Rhodes 
grass meadow strips in natural drainageways on 
his place. After seeding early last spring, Met- 
ting’s grass did well and by fall was providing 
adequate covering to keep the drainageway from 
eroding when terrace run-off water coursed 
through. | 

Another cooperator in the vicinity, C. J. Muel- 
ler, is putting his entire farm in pasture. He uses 
Rhodes grass as one of his principal pasture plants. 
Mueller has found that the grass helps control 
erosion and at the same time provides good graz- 
ing. He was able to cut 10 tons of hay off the 
Rhodes grass last summer, only a few months after 
he planted it. There was some Johnson grass 
with the Rhodes grass. 

Ewald Metting uses a conservation crop rota- 
tion each year, alternating legume crops in the 
winter with cash crops in the summer. He has 

(Continued on page 222) 





Rhodes grass is an important part of the coordinated 
program. Herefords grow fat on good pasture grasses 
of the sort shown here. 





Bluestem is one of the good pasture grasses being used 
on eroded lands to help Nopal fight its way back to 
prosperity. 


(Continued from page 220) 

found that Austrian winter peas, when iocu- 
lated and fertilized with superphosphate, are his 
best winter cover crops. Ewald Metting uses these 
crops to control wind erosion on his peanut fields 
during winter and to improve soil structure and 
productivity. Another conservation practice he 
uses is to plow his corn and cotton stalks into the 
top few inches of soil immediately after harvest. 
The crop residue helps prevent wind and water 
erosion, conserves moisture by decreasing the rate 
of evaporation, and helps improve the soil. 

Among many other conservation measures they 
use, Ewald and Willie Metting have installed 
terrace systems and cultivate on the contour where 
needed. 

W. O. Baker is another conservation farmer at 
Nopal. Regularly he grows clover to keep his soil 
fertile and productive. Another measure he fol- 
lows is the planting of winter pasture for his 
cattle. Baker has found Italian ryegrass excellent 
for that purpose, since it gives good grazing all 
winter and through early spring. The ryegrass 
does well at a time when little native forage is 
available. 

A number of the Nopal cooperators use diver- 
sion terraces, as well as sod, to.help heal gullies. 

Conservation Group Leader Hattenbach has 
done considerable grassland development as part 
of his conservation program. He has installed a 
combination tame grass-native grass pasture that 
is paying off in profitable grazing. Hattenbach 
planted 10 acres of a 210-acre enclosure to Rhodes 
grass. On the rest of the area he has left native 
bluestem. To help the quality of the nourishment 
the pasture gives his cattle and to aid the plants 
in making good growth, he has apphed superphos- 
phate. Another pasture development practice he 
follows is mowing weeds to keep them from using 
up the moisture and plant nutrients which the bet- 
ter plantsneed. He always tries to mow just after 
the weeds flower, but before they seed. 

Hattenbach adjusts the number of livestock ac- 
cording to the ability of the grassland to provide 
grazing. He rotates his cattle through permanent 
and temporary pasture so that they will have green 
forage as long as possible each season. 

Willie and Ewald Metting, Baker, and Hatten- 
bach are only a few of the conservation farmers 
in the Nopal vicinity who are operating their 
farms in a way calculated to control erosion while 
building up productivity. 
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They, and the other farmers there, have a long 
way to go before any sizable number of Nopal’s 
acres are producing at their maximum. They’ve 
made a start. Nopal is now on the way back to 
agricultural prosperity. 


WELL-ROUNDED . 
GARDENS (see jront cover) 


HE curving rows of vigorous vegetables in 
the cover photograph of this issue are both 
symbolic and practical. 

They are symbolic of the new tillage techniques 
which are advancing American agriculture. 

They are practical because they protect the soil 
from erosion, arch enemy of farmers and gardeners 
all over the world. They are practical because 
together with other conservation practices they. 
are increasing the yields on thousands of home 
gardens as well as on millions of acres of 
farmlands. 

Home gardening—producing not only flowers 
but fresh, health-giving foods in spare time— 
gained countless new devotees during the war 
years. These people, who before had bought worn 
and weary vegetables and fruits in the markets, 
have found these important items of diet not only 
better to look at and better to eat when grown at 
home, but likewise exciting to produce. 

Many of them have found likewise that adapta- 
tion of the modern methods the good farmer uses 
on his expansive acres have resulted in more and 
better vegetables and fruits. They have had more 
to eat fresh from the garden; more to can, preserve, 
pickle or freeze for winter use. And they have 
found also that these new methods give gardening 
a new interest, reduce the drudgery, and make it 
fun. Actually fun! 

The fact is, most of the soil and water conserva- 
tion farming methods that good farmers are using 
throughout the country can be adapted to the home 
garden, whether you’re talking about contoured 
rows, mulching, diversions, or even simplified 
bench terraces. And all lead to better garden 
results than you’ve known before. These curving 
rows of vegetables are the visual symbols of a new 
and fruitful day for home gardeners. 


William C. Pryor. 








South Carolina’s Program for Schools 
By J. B. Douthit and Forrest Steele 





. 





Seventh graders in Mrs. R. L. Ballentine’s room at Ander- 
son, S. C., Junior High School establish some soil con- 
servation practices in a sandbox. Left to right: Maurice 
‘Hubert Nimnons plants pine trees, Bobby Todd shapes a 
terrace, and Frank Lewis builds a meadow drainageway. 


An old preacher once said to his congregation, 
“I don’t care about you old folks, you’re too sot 
in your ways ever to change. It’s the boys and 
girls I’m trying to save.” 


OIL conservation district supervisors in South 
Carolina know that if you teach a child to love 

and appreciate the soil and the earth’s resources 
he will become a real conservationist, and in the 





Note.—The authors are president of the South Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation District Supervisors, and chairman 
of the board of district supervisors, Upper Savannah Soil Con- 
servation District, Pendleton, S. C., and survey supervisor, Soil 
Conservation Service, Columbia, S. C., respectively. 


meantime he will have a profound influence on 
his elders. 

In 1943 it was agreed that more soil and water 
conservation information should be made available 
to teachers and pupils of the South Carolina pub- 
lic schools. The school curriculum was undergo- 
ing changes that were in keeping with the changing 
attitudes toward education. Under the leadership 
of State Superintendent J. H. Hope, many im- 
provements were made: teachers’ salaries were 
raised; a teacher recertification program was in- 
stituted; an additional year was added, making 
possible a 12-year public school program; neces- . 
sary revisions in the curriculum were begun. One 
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of the most significant changes was the increas- 
ing emphasis on the child’s environment and its 
influences. 

The time was ripe for action. The need was 
there. The information was known, and avail- 
able. Only the right start was needed, and the 
district supervisors were able to supply that. They 
went to the officials of the State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 

You don’t have to be a follower of Henry George 
to understand that most of South Carolina’s 
wealth comes originally from the land. Bankers 
of the State, as keen as bankers everywhere, were 
quick to recognize achievement in agriculture and 
to sponsor worthwhile agricultural movements. 
Increased attention to soil conservation very na- 
turally drew their full support. As one man ex- 
pressed it, “Who knows better than a banker that 
you must protect your capital—in the farmer’s 
case, his soil resources.” 

When an essay contest on soil conservation for 
public school students was suggested by an upper 
Savannah district supervisor, the bankers’ asso- 
ciation heartily agreed to sponsor it in cooperation 
with the State Association of Soil Conservation 
District Supervisors. Aid was easily obtained 
from the vocatonal agriculture teachers, 4-H Club 
workers, Soil Conservation Service men, and in- 
terested school people. To give the idea State-wide 
circulation, to furnish information to a host of 
school children and their teachers who had almost 
no pertinent material, was a huge task. 

Spearheading the move to get more soil conser- 
vation information to the school children of South 
Carolina were E. C. McArthur, a supervisor of the 
Broad River Soil Conservation District and at that 
time president of the South Carolina Association 
of Soil Conservation District Supervisors; E. R. 
Alexander, secretary of the South Carolina Bank- 
ers’ Association, and State Superintendent of 
Education Hope. 

The contest ended in the spring of 1944 with a 
deluge of essays—more than 5,000. They were 
excellent, good, bad, and worse, but everyone 
showed genuine interest, and a willingness on the 
part of the pupils and their teachers to grapple 
with the basic problem of the soil. Essays came 
from every county in the state. They discussed 
everything from saving orange peel to proper use 
of waste land on the coast. Most of them, how- 
ever, revealed a definite need for more accurate 
information on the soil-conservation problems of 
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the State. Lack of knowledge of coastal plains 
problems was particularly apparent. 

With this need for information in mind, the dis- 
trict supervisors invited a group of people inter- 
ested in soil conservation work in the State, and 
education leaders, to meet at Clemson College in 
June 1944, to plan for action. Attending were 
representatives of State department of education, 
State department of vocational agriculture, Clem- 
son Agricultural College, experiment station, Ex- 
tension Service, South Carolina Association of 
District Supervisors, South Carolina Bankers’ 
Association, and Soil Conservation Service, as well 
as superintendents of several schools. Recogniz- 
ing the need for appropriate teaching material for 
the children in the upper middle grades, this com- 
mittee tcok steps to make it available. 

A committee of three teachers was selected to 
work as collaborators of the Soil Conservation 
Service under the direction of T. W. Webb, assist- 
ant State conservationist, and Miss Lena Moore 
of the State department of education. These 
teachers were Misses Claudia Pounds, of Ninety 
Six; Evelyn Jones of Ware Shoals; and Golden 
Brooks, of Taylor School, Columbia. They pre- 
pared an instructional unit on soil conservation 
to be incorporated in the course of study. As the 
work seemed to fit most naturally into the subjects 
taught in the sixth grade, the material was pre- 
pared with the sixth grade level in mind, but it 
was not restricted to the sixth grade. The judg- 
ment of Verd Peterson, State supervisor of agri- 
cultural education, was invaluable in fitting the 
study of soil conservation into the curriculum. 

Tn addition to the instructional unit for teachers, 
a story for the children, entitled, “Over the Hills 
to the Sea,” was written by the committee, and 
published in attractive form by the State Bankers’ 
Association. Both the instructional unit and the 
story were approved for use by the State Board of 
Education. 

It was realized that a most important step in 
getting soil conservation taught in schools is to 
interest the teachers and school superintendents in 
the subject. Several steps were taken to accom- 
plish this. 

Miss Jones and Miss Pounds discussed their 
views of soil conservation at the State meeting of 
district supervisors in August. A story, A Teach- 
er’s View of Soil Conservation, was written by 
Miss Evelyn Jones and appeared in the November 
1944 issue of the South Carolina Education Bulle- 
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Nancy Welch and Marion Woodward, seventh-grade 
pupils of Mrs. Frances Kitching, Anderson Junior High 
School, discuss soil conservation posters they have made. 


tin which is published by the South Carolina Edu- 
cation Association and is sent to all school teachers 
and many laymen in the State. 

Another story on the material for use in the 
schools appeared in the December 1944 issue of the 
same magazine. These stories were designed to 
stimulate interest in soil conservation on the part 
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of the teachers throughout the State. Still an- 
other article on the subject was in the December 
1944 issue of South Carolina Education News. 
Teachers and school officials in selected schools 
throughout the State were called together to dis- 
cuss the material and its possible use. These meet- 
ings were conducted by representatives of the State 





It may take a thousand years for heat, cold, water, ani- 

mals and vegetation to build an inch of topsoil from rocks 

such as Mrs. Kitching’s students have collected. Teacher 
discusses this with Betty Shirley and Bobbie Gleason. 


Department of Education, State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, Soil Conservation District Supervisors Asso- 
ciation, and Soil Conservation Service. 

No attempt was made to distribute information 
to all the schools for the season of 1944-45. In- 
stead, 26 widely distributed schools were chosen 
for a concentrated effort to gain the necessary 
interest and to make the course successful in those 
schools. 

Now that another spring season is at hand, the 
number of schools planning to teach soil conser- 
vation is greatly increased. We do not know just 
how many will carry the work this year. How- 
ever, in the Upper Savannah Soil Conservation 
District, which includes Pickens, Oconee, and An- 
derson Counties, the number will rise from 5 last 
year to 26 this year—or as many as there were 
in the entire State in 1945. Teachers, superintend- 
ents, and pupils are responding with enthusiasm. 

T. E. Mabry, superintendent of schools in West- 
minster, says: “People do not realize how much in- 
fluence pupils have on their parents. The study 
of soil conservation in our school has aroused more 
than the interest of the pupils; the parents, like- 
wise, have become interested.” 

Although many pupils live in town, their par- 
ents own farms and are vitally interested in farm 
lands. Recognizing this fact, T. H. Ulmer, prin- 
cipal of one of the Anderson city schools, said, 
“More material for soil and water conservation 
should be put in school libraries and made avail- 
able to boys and girls.” 


The superintendent of Williamston schools, A. 
B. Hair, Jr., commented: “In my school where 
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pupils used the booklet, ‘Over the Hills to the Sea,’ 
more than 200 adults also read the booklet. Most 
of these were people who live on the farm.” 

Georgia L. Hamlet, an Anderson County teacher, 
gave this report on the unit she taught: “The ma- 
terial on soil conservation was very helpful to my 
class. We used it for reports and as a source for 
securing general information on soil, soil erosion, 
and the conservation of soil in our States. The 
pupils’ interest was keen because they were able 
to apply their science to real life. From the study 
of the soil conditions around them they could un-. 
derstand their textbook better. J wish we could 
have had more pictures on soil erosion and ways of 
controlling it. Samples of the different types of 
South Carolina soil would have helped; also, films 
on soil conservation could have been used to ad- 
vantage.” 

One teacher reported: “Some farmers have 
placed their farms under soil conservation plans in 
cooperation with the district because of the interest 
of their children in what they learned at school. 
The irregular attendance of some children from 
farm homes ceased to be a problem of the school. 
The interest in the study of conservation led to 
regular attendance and a better attitude toward all 
school work.” 

From the pupils themselves came many com- 
ments: “The pictures were good. They told a good 
story about conservation in our State,” said Eliza- 
beth Manning. . 

“The book would be better if it had more pic- 
tures of people in it,” remarked Joyce Fields. 

“Our State is wasteful with her land. This book 
shows this very clearly,” pointed out Clarence 
Mize. | 

The soil-conservation district supervisors look 
to the day when South Carolina’s land resources 
will be in the hands of a generation of men and 
women who learned while they were children to 
love and appreciate the State’s soil. When this 
takes place, we shall be winning the battle to save 
the land. 





QUERY THE EDITOR 


New ideas, new contributors, are welcomed by 
Soil Conservation Magazine. It is suggested that 
writers first inquire by letter as to the suitability: 
of a proposed article, including a brief synopsis. 


Pensacola Bahia grass sprig-planted in rows at Thorsby, 
la., nursery. 


This is how the grass looked one year later. 
The soil was sandy. 
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Harvesting seed of Pensacola Bahia grass with a combine 
at the Soil Conservation Service Nursery, Americus, Ga. 


RASSES that produce good ground cover 
on upland soils and that make large yields 
of seed that can be harvested easily have long been 
needed in the Southeast. In planning the use of 
land on farms, it is highly desirable to provide for 
a combination of grass pastures and perennial 
legumes for pasture, so that each farm will have 
a well-balanced grazing program. ‘The lack of 
grasses that could easily be established on upland 
by direct seeding has handicapped farm planners 
in the cotton belt. 


Norn.—The author is chief, regional agronomy division, Soil 
Conseryation Service, Spartanburg, S. C. 





Into the picture recently have come two new 
grasses that appear to be a considerable part of 
the answer to our requirements. These are the 
Pensacola and the Wilmington narrow-leaf strains 
of Bahia grass (Paspalum notatum). 

Paul Tabor, who is in charge of the observa- 
tional nurseries of the Soil Conservation Service 
in the southeastern region, found a grass growing 
on lawns and along the sides of railroad tracks 
at Pensacola, Fla. This grass looked promising 
to Tabor and he collected a small amount of seed 
for trial in the observational nurseries. Later he 
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went back to Pensacola and got a small quantity 
of sod which also was planted in the nurseries. 

County Agent KE. H. Finlayson, of Escambia 
County, Fla., also found this grass and was at- 
tracted by its growth and seeding habits on the 
sandy soils around Pensacola. In a recent letter 
Finlayson said, “I first. noticed this grass when I 
started work here in November 1935, but did not 
think so much of its possibilities until early 1938 
when a sand bank between my residence and office 
was sodded to it. I harvested a few seed that 
summer for George E. Ritchey of the Florida 
Experiment Station to try. These seed were im- 
properly harvested and showed very little 
germination. 

“Tn 1939, after a more careful study of the seed- 
ing habits of the plant, I harvested 14 pounds 
more of the seed which were sent to Mr. Ritchey 
and scattered around among dairymen and farm- 
ers in the County, a pound of seed going to each 
of two farmers in Jefferson County. 

“In 1941 I succeeded in harvesting about a thou- 
sand pounds of seed off the streets. Local dairy- 
men and others, whom I had interested in the 
grass, harvested possibly 500 pounds of seed that 
year. 

“T harvested 2,400 pounds of seed in 1945 from 
a 82-acre planting that I have on a farm which I 
own in Jefferson County. ‘Twelve acres of the 
planting were seeded in 1942 and the balance in 
the late summer of 1943.” 

It is of interest that Finlayson and Tabor, work- 
ing independently of each other, were impressed 
with the possibilities of the grass. Each of the 
two, without knowledge of what the other. was 
doing, proceeded with plans to get the grass into 
production. 

Tabor’s collections have grown into rather ex- 
tensive Soil Conservation Service nursery plant- 
ings of approximately 265 acres. Seed was har- 


vested from approximately 50 acres in 1945 and ° 


the entire acreage will be available for harvesting 
next year. The 16,000 pounds of seed harvested 
in 1945 was granted to soil conservation districts 
for the establishment of 5-acre seed production 
areas from which additional seed will be harvested 
and sold locally to farmers who want the grass. 
At a seeding rate of 20 pounds per acre, this will 
give an increase of approximately 800 acres for 
seed production on farms. 

Pensacola Bahia was planted at Service nur- 
series at Chapel Hill, N. C., and Sandy Level, Va., 
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for further observation. It grew well at both 
places but the stand was severely thinned by cold. 
Chapel Hill and Sandy Level were simply too far 
north for this kind of Bahia grass. 

In the meantime, Tabor still was looking for use- 
ful plants. In his search he found another nar- 
row-leaf Bahia grass at Wilmington, N. C., that 
looked much like Pensacola Bahia. When planted 
at the nurseries, however, this new kind that Tabor 
calls Wilmington Bahia was not injured by the 
winter temperatures that so severely thinned the 
stands of Pensacola Bahia. So, out of his patient 
search for better grasses, Tabor has found two that 
may prove useful; one in the lower and the other 
in the middle South. 

Wilmington Bahia differs slightly from Pensa- 
cola Bahia in that the seed heads tend to droop 
slightly as they approach maturity, whereas Pen- 
sacola stands upright until the seed is fully mature. 
Otherwise, the two are outwardly the same. 

Although the two grasses are outwardly similar, 
they vary definitely in cold resistance. After it 
was learned that Pensacola suffered severe cold 
damage at Chapel Hill where Wilmington was not 
affected by winter temperatures, it was decided 
that a line must be drawn as a guide in the future 
distribution of the two grasses. 

Since Pensacola Bahia has made such a promis- 


ing start in the lower part of the region, we wanted 


to use it wherever climatic conditions would per- 
mit. Pensacola Bahia suffered no winter damage 
at the Thorsby, Ala., nursery. This indicated that 
the dividing line between the two grasses could be 
drawn north of Thorsby. In establishing the line, 
soil conservation district boundaries were fol- 
lowed, in a general way, for convenience. As a 
result, the line varies considerably from north to 
south. In all cases, however, we tried to keep the 
line far enough south to be sure that Pensacola 
Bahia was not taken too far north. 

Reading from west to east on the regional map, 
the line follows the northern boundaries of War- 
ren, Madison, Leake, Neshoba, and Kemper Coun- 
ties in Mississippi; Sumter, Greene, Hale, Bibb, 
Chilton, Coosa, Tallapoosa, and Chambers Coun- 
ties in Alabama; Troup, Meriwether, Talbot, 
Taylor, Crawford, Bibb, Twiggs, Wilkinson, 
Washington, Johnson, Emanuel, Bulloch, and 
Screven Counties, in Georgia; and Hampton, Col- 
leton, Dorchester, Berkeley, Williamsburg, and 
Georgetown Counties in South Carolina. 


If the weather and other conditions are favor- 
able for seed production in 1946, sufficient seed of 
Pensacola Bahia should be harvested to establish 
one or more 5-acre observational and seed-produc- 
tion areas in each county in all soil conservation 
districts south of the Wilmington-Pensacola line. 

Production of Wilmington Bahia seed is not so 
far advanced as is that of the Pensacola Bahia. 
Only enough seed was harvested in 1945 to estab- 
lish one 5-acre observational and seed-production 
area in each of 12 counties north of the line. Pro- 
duction of Wilmington Bahia seed is being ex- 
panded as rapidly as possible and it is hoped that 
in 1946 enough seed will be harvested to establish 
observational and seed-production areas in an ad- 
ditional 40 to 50 counties north of the line. 

It is not the policy of the Soil Conservation 
Service to produce any seed for general distribu- 
tion to farmers. Seed will be distributed to soil- 
conservation districts for further observational 
plantings on farms. Sufficient seed will be fur- 


nished to plant 5 acres on a farm. Personnel of 
the Soil Conservation Service nurseries will fol- 
low up these plantings to further observe the be- 
havior of the grasses under farm conditions. 
These observational plantings will be located on 
farms where harvesting equipment is available so 
that if the grasses are sufficiently impressive under 
farm conditions seed may be harvested. Seed har- 
vested on each farm will belong to the farmer who 
may use it to further expand the acreage on his 
own farm, or may sell seed to other farmers who 
want to establish the grass on their farms. Of 
course, if the grasses do not make a favorable show- 
ing in these observational plantings, farmers will 
not wish to harvest seed. 

It will be our policy to furnish seed of these 
grasses to state agricultural experiment stations 
for any plantings they may wish to make. 

By following the policy outlined, the Soil Con- 
servation Service will continue the production and 
harvesting of seed only until a sufticient number 


Paul Tabor examines seed heads of Wilmington Bahia 
grass at the Soil Conservation Service Nursery, Rock Hill, 
S.C. Note the drooping seed heads. 





of seed blocks are established to insure the general 
distribution of seed to farmers who may want it. 

Although northern limits have been set for the 
distribution of Pensacola Bahia no such limits 
have been fixed for Wilmington. This grass prom- 
ises to be useful in upland pastures at least. a little 


farther north than Dallis grass will survive the. 


winters. If this proves true, its ability to grow 


well on upland and its extra winter hardiness may , 


make Wilmington Bahia an important addition 
to the list of pasture grasses in the middle South. 
Much additional information must be gathered 
through field experience before the full possibili- 
ties of this grass will be known. 

The narrow-leaf Bahia grasses have shown, in 
Soil Conservation Service nurseries, that they will 
survive and make a certain amount of growth on 
upland soils that are too dry for most other pasture 
grasses. No claim is made, however, that these 
grasses perform any miracles of growth on poor 
soils. Like all other grasses, they respond well 
to nitrogen and make vigorous growth or produce 
even moderately large yields of seed only when well 
supplied with nitrogen. Seed yields on poor sandy 
soils at Soil Conservation Service nurseries have 
been influenced very markedly by applications of 
nitrogenous fertilizers. At the Americus, Ga., 
nursery a liberal application of nitrogen early in 
the spring resulted in vigorous spring growth and 
good yields of seed at the first harvest, in late June 
and July. Yields at the second harvest were lower 
than the first and the third harvest was too hght. 
to be profitable. Appearance of the plants indi- 
cated that the apphed nitrogen was used up early 
in the season and that nitrogen starvation limited 
yields of seed later in the season. Nitrogen star- 
vation as a factor in seed production was further 
indicated by grass on small spots in the field where 
the fertilizer distributor missed. Grass on these 
unfertilized spots was characteristically pale in 
color and produced little seed. 

Based on experience at the Americus Nursery 
in 1945, it appears that a second application of 
nitrogen immediately following the first seed 
harvest would stimulate seed production so that 
three crops of seed would be produced in a season 
instead of the two crops that were harvested. 

Moisture also is an important factor in seed 
production. This was clearly shown at the Rock 
Mill, S. C., Nursery where a prolonged drought in 
the spring of 1945 caused a complete failure of the 
first seed crop of Wilmington Bahia. Seed heads 
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were formed, but the seed failed to develop. Sum- 
mer rain resulted in fair seed production later in 
the season. 

Experience gained in a small pasture at the 
Thorsby, Ala., nursery and in an acre planting 
in a pasture on the farm of W. A. Womack, Ash- 
ford, Ala., shows that Pensacola Bahia grass is 
eaten readily by livestock. Palatability of the 
Wilmington Bahia has not been observed, but gen- 
eral characteristics of the two grases are so similar 
that it seems probable that this grass should be 
about as palatable as Pensacola Bahia. 

We do not know how well these grasses will grow 
in mixture with legumes, but believe they will not 
differ greatly from Dallis grass in this respect. 
The kind of legumes will probably be different 
from those usually seeded on lowlands in mixtures 
with Dallis grass. Annual lespedeza or creeping 
beggarweed offer possibilities on upland clay and 
hght sandy soils, respectively. Crimson and hop 
clovers also offer possibilities on upland soils where 
they are adapted. If no legumes prove adapted 
in mixtures with these grasses, application of ni- 
trogen will be required for anything approaching 
maximum production of either forage or seed. 

Progress with Pensacola Bahia has been suf- 
ficient to warrant the statement that both County 
Agent Finlayson and Plant Explorer Tabor have 
made an important contribution to the pasture 
possibilities of the lower South. Performance of 
Wilmington Bahia farther north can at least be 
described as promising. If this grass lives up to 
its early prospects, Tabor also will have made a 
very definite contribution to the pasture program 
in the middle South. 

‘There is a possibility that these narrow-leaf 
kinds of Bahia grass may find a place as cropland 
grasses to be sown in a mixture with annual les- 
pedeza that is to remain on the land two or more 
years. If this proves true, it will increase greatly 
the value of these grasses in sections where no 
suitable grasses for use in crop rotations are avail- 
able. 

This article is intended as a progress report 
rather than as an announcement that we have 
found new grasses that meet all requirements in 
upland pasture. We have learned to date that 
they will grow on uplands that are too dry for 
most other pasture grasses grown in the South. 
They produce good yields of seed that germinates 
fairly readily. Much remains to be learned about 
their carrying capacity and nutritive values. 


| WATER for the Land of ‘Old Jules” 


By Joseph P. Collopy 


N THE MIRAGE FLATS project near Hay 
Springs, Nebr., streamlined land develop- 
ment is going on in a big way. In this dryland- 
farmed area, made famous by the historic novel 
“Old Jules,” the Soil Conservation Service has an 
assembly-line style of farm irrigation develop- 
ment. 

Upon completion of the project, this valley will 
be one of the most productive areas in the state. 
Irrigation is being brought to this fertile and 
gently sloping stock-raising area in a short span of 
18 months. To do this required planning plus 
manpower. “The planning has been done, and con- 
struction and other work is-under way. 

Mirage Flats represents a somewhat new type 
of irrigation development. Heretofore, emphasis 
has been placed on the larger areas. On Mirage 
Flats, the Bureau of Reclamation and the Soil 
Conservation Service are partners in developing 
a comparatively small area for irrigation. Yet the 
small acreage should not minimize its importance. 

The Soil Conservation Service came into the 
picture when administration of the Case-Wheeler 
program was transferred to the Soil Conservation 
Service in July 1945. The Mirage Flats project 
was already under way. The Soil Conservation 
Service will cooperate with new settlers in pro- 
viding technical assistance to guide them in mat- 
ters of good farm practices, soil and water conser- 
vation, crop rotations, building soil fertility, and 
other phases of efficient land use. First under- 
taken, was the making of topographical and soils 
survey maps. The topographical map afforded 
complete data on slope land, surface drainage, and 
related facts. The soils survey map provided in- 
formation on such things as types of soils and ex- 
tent of erosion. From these maps the general plan 
was developed, including the lay-out and size of 
farm laterals, the necessary systems for surface 
and deep drains, and roadways. Each farm is re- 
garded as a unit, and the project is being developed 
on that basis. 

When the Mirage Flats project was approved 
under the Case-Wheeler Act, many of the land- 


Notr.—The author is project engineer, Mirage Flats Case- 
Wheeler project, Soil Conservation Service, Hay Springs, Nebr. 


owners chose to sell their land to the government 
for development. Of the 12,000 acres which will 
be irrigated, 500 remain in private ownership. 
There will be some 120 irrigated farms. The 
settling of farmers on the land will be the re- 
sponsibility of the Soil Conservation Service. 
With this percentage of the land development 
under federal control, engineers and farm man- 
agement technicians had an opportunity to lay out 
economic size units according to topographic and 
soils conditions. The boundaries of the farms are 
determined by the main laterals, drains, water- 
sheds, ete. In this way the farms are not divided 
by drainage ditches, nor cut up by large laterals. 
No small areas are cut off by laterals supplying 
adjoining farms, and no portions are bordering 
adjacent units to be left dry and infested with 
weeds because they must be irrigated with ditches 
through the neighbor’s field. This is a contrast to 
the practice of using legal subdivision lines of the 
general land office surveys. 

The arrangement of farms and roads will have 
quite a different appearance when this type of sub- 
division is finished. The farm boundaries will 
follow the layout of the irrigation and drainage 
pattern. They will be a contrast to the usual 
layout of farms in the general land office survey 
plan pattern. 

One of the first operations was leveling. This 
was necessary because the natural land surface was 
slightly undulating. In that condition, the land 
would have been uneconomical to irrigate. In 
making plans to do this leveling job, the topo- 
graphical map was used to determine where to 
place fills and make cuts. The soils survey map 
indicated the depth of soil profile and underlying 
materials so that the leveling process could for the 
most part avoid heavy cuts where there might be 
small areas of shallow to moderately deep soils. 
Then the field laterals were charted and the unit 
divided into fields. After the farm-supply lat- 
erals were located and the surface drains made, 
such structures as drops, checks, and turn-outs 
were put in place. 

In October 1944, the contract was let for level- 
ing and for the construction of farm laterals 
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and irrigation structures. Most of the land has 
been leveled, and the farm ditches and concrete 
irrigation. structures will all be in place and ready 


for irrigation water this year. 

About 8 miles north of Hemingford, the Bureau 
of Reclamation is completing an earth-filled dam 
across the Niobrara River. The dam will im- 
pound 35,000 acre-feet of water. The stored water 
is carried in the existing river channel to a point 
7 or 8 miles below the dam where it is diverted 
into the irrigation system. The main canal has a 
16-foot bottom and a capacity of 220 second feet, 
and extends 11 miles toward the project, before the 
main laterals begin. The siphons, checks, turn- 
outs, and bridges built in connection with the main 


Should This Land 
Be in Timber? 


By Albert Arnst and William W. Hill 


NEW use for utilitarian conservation surveys 

as a basis for establishing land use capability 
classes is developing in the Douglas-fir region of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

There is no correlation between timber-site 
classes and the Service’s land capability classes. 
For example, timber site I rating could be given 
to a soil that occurs in two or more of our land- 
capability classes. A study to determine if there 





Norn.—The authors are forestry specialist, Sedro Woolley, 

Wash., and soil conservation surveys supervisor, Portland, Oreg 
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canal and laterals are of reinforced concrete and 
of the latest design. 

On the Mirage Flats project all this planning 
and engineering is now bearing fruit. The large 
storage dam is 90 percent complete. The diversion 
dam is already finished. The main canal is nearly 
ready. Heavy draglines and large scrapers 
powered by diesel engines are bringing the con- 
struction of the main laterals to completion. Nine 
thousand acres of land which a few months ago 
stood as ordinary undulating dry farmland, is now 
carefully planned and leveled for easy and eco-. 
nomic watering. Soon all this work will be paying 
off in increased production and_ stabilized re- 
sources. 





<a 


Well-stocked, even-aged stands of Douglas-fir can be ap- 
praised for site quality by measuring average ages and 
heights of dominant and co-dominant trees. A soils pro- 
file determination, correlated with timber site quality, 
will provide site quality values quickly and accurately. 


is any correlation between utilitarian soil grouping 
and timber site classes was initiated in May 1944 
in the Lewis County (Wash.) Soil Conservation 
District. The timber-site-class information gives 
us an added factor for use in setting up land ca- 
pability classes. Now, timber site class is taken 
into consideration as well as susceptibility to ero- 
sion, physical limitations in use, and management 
requirements. 





Immature stands sometimes are difficult to measure ac- 


curately for site quality. 


On some soils the trees may 


attain height exceptionally fast in the earlier years but be 

slowed down because of “root cramping” later on. A 

soils profile determination helps to indicate the real site 
quality. 


With the utilitarian survey, correlated with 
timber site classes, Service technicians now can 
give landowners a close estimate of the productive 
capacity of a particular tract for timber. Also, 
using the survey, they can give a farmer an idea 
of whether that tract would produce more in tim- 
ber-than it would in pasture or other farm uses. 

The new yardstick of timber-production removes 
much of the guesswork in deciding on the timber 
productive capacity of land. The new system 
works in logged-over areas, where other methods 
leave estimates of the probable timber yield to 
speculation. In forest regions this determination 
is needed by conservationists assisting farmers and 
timber owners in planning best land use. 

The utilitarian soil-conservation survey, basic 
in prescribing land-use adjustments, now is doubly 
useful. Correlated with timber-site classes, it in- 


dicates the timber .productivity as well as use 
limitation of lands. To date, the only reliable 
measurements of timber productivity have been 
the timber-site classes developed and used by 
foresters. 

The timber-site classes represent a measure of 
potential timber productive capacity of land. 
This rating of tree growth is an aid in determining 
whether or not the land would return a profit from 
timber. For example, where Douglas-fir grows 
fastest (190 feet or more in height in 100 years), 
it is placed in site class I. Where it can barely 
keep alive, the site class assigned to the stand is 
class V. 

Foresters ordinarily determine site class by 
measuring the average height and average age of 
the tallest 10 percent of the trees in a uniformly 
stocked stand. This takes time, and special instru- 
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Should the farmer clear this land for agriculture or try 


to reestablish Douglas-fir? There are no living trees to 

measure for rate of timber production, but the conserva- 

tion surveyor can now give the facts on which the farmer 
can base his decision. 


ments. By this method timber-site classes cannot 
be set up for lands where trees are not present. 
We therefore sought a reliable yardstick which 
would accurately forecast timber yields per acre 
of land, in the absence of trees. Such a guide had 
to be easily understood and applied because work- 
ers without forestry training would be its prin- 
cipal users. 

We knew that the degree and direction of slope, 
the altitude, the rainfall and the kinds of soils 
affect the rate of timber growth. But-we also were 
aware of the difficulty of measuring the effect of 
rainfall or altitude. Nevertheless, we felt that 
soils largely govern timber growth just as they do 
the growth of other crops. 

About 180 samples were taken from Douglas-fir 
stands ranging in age from 25 to 150 years. Most 
of the samples were from the 40- to 60-year bracket. 
In these 5- to 50-acre plots, we obtained the aver- 
age height and average age of trees wherever a 
change in soils, slope or exposure occurred. We 
also examined the land on which the trees were 
growing and tabulated soil and other pertinent 
information. 

Climatic factors, such as rainfall, temperature 
and altitude, were made constants by zoning areas 
having similar conditions. Woodland samples for 
lands of similar soils then were classified by site 
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index values, averages determined, and statistical 
studies made. In this way, an average site index 
value was obtained for each utilitarian group into 
which the soils of the area were classified. 

We know the functional role of soil in crop pro- 
duction is determined by moisture relationships, 
nutrient level and soil profile. Understanding of 
soil texture, profile and effective depth enables us 
to judge how much water a soil can hold and how 
available to trees it will be. The amount of water 
a Douglas-fir can obtain determines largely 
whether it will yield 150 or 850 board feet of lum- 
ber when it is 60 years old. 

The new information gives to the farm panne 
a means of estimating the long-time timber-pro- 
ducing value of each acre. For field use, a set of 
forestry tables was adapted. The tables express 
the total costs per acre for raising Douglas-fir 
on the five recognized timber sites at any given 
age. They also express yields which can be har- 
vested at various ages. Also they give the infor- 
mation needed for determining whether the best 
long-time use of a piece of inde is timber, or pas- 
ture or cultivated crops. 

Land-clearing programs can now be worked out 
logically. Farmers clearing land can use this in- 
formation asa guide. For example, they may wish 

(Continued on page 239) 
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LESPEDEZA CENTENNIAL 
By Paul Tabor 


URING the past hundred years annual lespe- 
deza has advanced from a harmless weed to 
an important crop. The first. record of its occur- 
ence in this country is a small part of a plant sent 
to Harvard University from Monticello, Ga., in 
1846. Annual lespedeza was found at other places 
in Georgia and South Carolina during the 1850s, 
but apparently was not widespread until the last 
years of the civil war. 

In the summer of 1867, annual lespedeza was 
introduced to the public by the Augusta Agricul- 
tural Club. One writer reported in 1868, “Since 
its introduction, the newspapers have teemed with 
notices of its good qualities.” Some appreciated 
its soil conserving possibilities. Comments from 
two South Carolina farmers in 1868— 

“Tt renovates old land when turned under. It 
is admirable for preserving lands from washing.” 

“Tt grows on hill and valley; the bottoms of 
gullies are filled so densely that they can’t wash 
any more.” 

The enthusiasm for annual lespedeza declined 
after 1868, possibly because of a combination of 
droughts in spring and summer, lowered phos- 
phate supphes in the soils, and increased emphasis 
on cotton production through use of the newly 
introduced commercial fertilizers. 

Annual lespedeza became a crop about 1880. 
Capt. J. B. McGehee of Laurel Hill, La., was a 
leader in its domestication. He founded the lespe- 
deza seed industry. Its use as a crop increased 
slowly for the next 40 years. 

The securing of better varieties for hill soils 
rapidly increased the acreage of annual lespedeza 
during the 1920’s and early 30’s. A tall, late 
common lespedeza, Tenn. 76, was selected at the 
Tennessee Experiment Station prior to 1919, and 
seed of both Kobe and Korean lespedezas were 
brought from eastern Asia in 1919. These new 
kinds were tested widely under the leadership of 
the late Dr. A. J. Pieters, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

A further stimulus for increased use of annual 
lespedeza came with the establishment of the Soil 
Conservation Service during the mid ’30’s. Now 
annual lespedeza is an important crop in the mid- 
south where it was discovered 100 years ago and 


Novre.—The author is assistant chief, regional nursery division, 
Soil Conservation Service, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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almost domesticated 80 years ago. It is more 
important north of this area and-is increasing 
in importance south of it. Experience has con- 
firmed its value for soil conservation when used 
judiciously. If the first hundred years are the 
hardest, it should be even more valuable during 
the coming century. 


GRASS PLANTING 2,660 


YEARS AGO 
By Philip F. Allan 


O one knows how far back man’s efforts go in 
the establishment of good pastures. It is cer- 
tain that pasturage has been an important land use 
since the first domestication of grazing animals— 
perhaps some 8,000 years ago. Agricultural his- 
torians may not have noted the following ancient 
record, which, by good fortune, may be accurately 
dated. It was customary for kings of old Assyria 
to recount their exploits to their gods somewhat in 
the manner of a letter. Thus, the king, Sargon, 
told the god, Assur, of the events of his eighth 
campaign. A part of this account’ is quoted 
below: 


The city of Aniashtania, the home of his 
[Ursa’s| herds, situated on the border of San- 
gibute, between the cities of Ushkaia and 
Tarmakisa, together with 17 cities of its neigh- 
borhood, I destroyed, I leveled to the ground; 
the large timbers of their roofs I set on fire, 
their crops [and] their stubble I burned, their 
filled-up granaries I opened and let my army 
devour the unmeasured grain. Like swarm- 
ing locusts I turned the beasts of my camps 
into its meadows, and they tore up the vege- 
tation on which it [the city] depended, they 
devastated its plain. ... His pleasant fields, 
which were spread out [lit., lay] lke a platter 
painted lapis lazuli [blue]|—the surrounding 
plain planted to grass and habburu, with the 
chariots and horses of my destructive (7) ad- 
rance, like Adad I overwhelmed and made the 
meadows, the support of his horses, like plow- 
land. 


Sargon’s letter was inscribed in 714 B. C. The 
land he devastated was Armenia. 


1From: Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia. Daniel D. 
Luckenbill. Vol. II. Univ. of-Chicago Press. 504 pp. 1927. 


Notr.—The author is Soil Conservation 
Service, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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W. E. Rice lands on Perry’s public square to conduct 
soil conservation panel. 


Farmers On The Wing 
By Clarence Paden 


Manager, Chamber of Commerce, Perry, Okla. 


KLAHOMA, famous for its organization of 

Flying Farmers, may soon be transporting its 
soil conservation district supervisors to meetings 
by plane. 

W. E. Rice, supervisor of the Noble County Soil 
Conservation District, was picked up at his farm 
by Pilot C. S. Vanderveer and flown to a recent 
district-sponsored meeting and landed—of all 
places—on one of Perry’s streets on the public 
square. Rice was chairman of the occasion. On 
the trip also was Henry Machetta, engineering aide 
of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Rice, former judge, practices what he preaches 
as far as soil conservation is concerned. He is 
introducing recommended soil-saving and _ soil- 
building measures on his farm near Red Rock. 

“The impelling motive that brought me back to 
the farm is the land problem,” he declared. 

The occasion was Noble County’s first big soil- 
conservation panel marking the close of the first 
year of actual operation of the county’s soil con- 
servation district. The day’s program was spon- 
sored by the district, assisted by the Perry Cham- 
ber of Commerce and various agricultural agen- 
cies. Response was gratifying, the session being 
forced to move from the district courtroom to a 
nearby theater to accommodate the 300 in at- 
tendance. | 





Participating were Leon J. McDonald, assistant 
State conservationist, Soil Conservation Service; 
Wesley Chaffin, extension agronomist, Oklahoma 
Agricultural. and Mechanical College; Walter 
Marlin, secretary, State school land commission ; 
Truman Cunningham, State office, Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency; Harry Elwell, assistant proj- 
ect supervisor, Red Plains Conservation Experi- 
ment Station, and others. Three cooperators told 
of their success with coordinated soil conservation 
programs. Four free airplane rides were awarded 
farmers in each section of the county to allow them 
to see their farms from the air. <A display of farm 
equipment and machinery used in soil conserva- 
tion attracted many. Charts were shown in the 
courthouse lobby. 

Noble County farmers and businessmen in at- 
tendance voted to make the panel an annual affair. 
Tvan Dilley, work unit conservationist, reported 
that 75 farmers have signed as cooperators. It is_ 
interesting to note that approximately 85 percent 
of these cooperators already have established one 
or more soil conservation practices on their farms. 
Some of the cooperators even have completed the 
program with the exception of one or two minor 


measures. 





Here they unload: Henry Machetta, Supervisor Rice, Pilot 
C. S. Vanderveer. 
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the soil conservation movement. 
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near Vernon, Utah. 





Headquarters of the Benmore Land Utilization Project 
From 


here was directed the 


rehabilitation of 147,000 acres of worn-out land. 


NE-hundred forty-seven thousand acres of 
worn-out, depleted range land in central 
Utah have been rehabilitated and put into profit- 
able use since 1940. The story of this recovery, 
and the methods used to bring it about, could well 
serve as a guide to range land owners all over the 
West. It shows how similar lands can be returned 
to the production of the flourishing grasses that 
delighted early settlers. 

The Central Utah Land Utilization Project, 
started by the Resettlement Administration during 
the middle 30’s and administered since 1940 by the 
Soil Conservation Service, was designed to return 
depleted range and submarginal crop lands to 
profitable use and to demonstrate to Utah ranchers 
methods of keeping such lands in top producing 
condition. Today the project yields more feed per 
acre than any of the lands adjoining. Local 
ranchers who graze their cattle on the area have 
some startling facts to tell about the results 
achieved. 

In the early 30’s Congress authorized the pur- 
chase of lands throughout the United States where 
it was imperative that serious erosion and water 


Notr.—The author is head of the education section, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Albuquerque, N. Mex., and was formerly Dis- 
trict Conservationist at Tooele, Utah. 





wastage be checked. 


In many instances it was 
evident that continued use under the existing 
system of agriculture would result in ultimate 


disaster. In Tooele and Juab Counties, private 
landowners homesteaded vast areas to develop 
dry land farms, but climatic conditions prevented 
successful operations. Consequently, much of this 
land was abandoned and a large percentage of it 
reverted to the counties for delinquent taxes. 

When conservation activities were initiated by 
the government the native vegetation had been 
badly depleted through over-grazing and the re- 
maining plants were not able to protect the land 
from wind and water erosion. 

First step taken by the government was to con- 
trol grazing on the project to give the vegetation 
an opportunity to regain its vigor. Under agree- 
ment with the Soil Conservation Service, grazing 
permits to implement this policy were issued by 
the U. S. Grazing Service. 

But badly misused land can’t recover its former 
health without considerable encouragement. It 
was necessary to reseed on a large scale. Hundreds 
of acres were planted by means of various meth- 
ods. Some were plowed, and then planted in the 
fall after the seedbed had settled. Some were 
planted on the contour with a lister-seeder which 
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left furrows to hold the rainfall. Some were 
drilled directly into the Russian thistle. 

Three thousand two hundred acres of land sev- 
eral miles south of the Vernon community in 
southern Tooele County had been set aside for 
experimental purposes. . This area 1s known as 
the Benmore pastures, the name being a combina- 
tion of the names of two early settlers, the Ben- 
nions and the Skidmores. In the old dry-farming 
days a town had thrived there. 

The Benmore area was fenced into 28 100-acre 
experimental grazing pastures, one 240-acre hold- 
ing pasture, and one 160-acre unit of test reseed- 
ing plots where the Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station of the U. S. Forest 
Service, the Bureau of Plant Industry, and the 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Station carry on 
tests of different varieties and species of range 
forage plants, depths, methods, and times of seed- 
ing range forage plants, in cooperation with the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

On the experimental grazing pastures a mixture 
containing crested, western, and slender wheat- 
grasses, smooth bromegrass, tall meadow oatgrass, 
and bulbous bluegrass was planted. The seedbeds 
had been prepared by disc plowing. Half the 
pastures were originally seeded in 1938 and the 
remainder in 1939. 

Surprisingly, the crested wheatgrass was the 
only species which made an impressive growth. 
A native of the steppes of Siberia, this grass made 
a vigorous stand at Benmore. Each of the other 
grasses grew to a small extent, but all of them were 
dwarfed by the crested wheatgrass. 

It was necessary to give these reseeded areas 
protection from grazing until the fall of 1941. 
By that time crested wheatgrass had crowded out 


most of the invading cheatgrass and Russian thistle’ 


in 12 of the pastures. Cattle were allowed to graze 
a total of 542 cow-months in the fall of 1941. The 
following fall, 6836 cow-months of grazing were 
permitted and 173 acres were harvested for seed. 

By the fall of 1948, all of the pastures could be 
grazed. In addition to 258 cow-months of sum- 
mer grazing, 1,522 cow-months of fall grazing 
were allowed in 1948. Also, 16,000 pounds of 
seed were obtained from 231 acres of the pasture 
areas. 

For two months in the spring of 1944, 225 cattle 
grazed the pastures. Cows without calves showed 
an average gain of 2.33 pounds per day. Cows 
with nursing calves gained 1.33 pounds a day, and 
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their calves gained 1.75 pounds per day. Cows 
which calved in the pastures after they had been 
weighed in, gained 0.75 pound per day and their 
calves gained 2 pounds per day. The average 
daily gain of all classes of cows grazing outside 
the project on depleted native range land-was ap- 
proximately 1.3 pounds. 

Four cows and calves owned by Sidney Pehrson 
made average daily gains of 2 pounds per head. 
Four dry cows owned by Alma Nieldsen made 
gains of 3 pounds, 3.1, 3.4, and 3.7, respectively. 
Heifers owned by D. J. Frederickson and Ed An- 
derson made similar gains . 

Results like these have caused a considerable 
change on the land that surrounds the land utiliza- 
tion project. Ranchers who benefited by the re- 
seeding operations have decided to apply the same 
practices on their own lands. Special equipment 
has been developed for an extensive reseeding 
program on private lands, and all the lessons 
learned by the Soil Conservation Service in pre- 
paring the land for reseeding are being used by 
the Vernon Soil Conservation District ranchers — 
in improving their lands. 

For example, it became apparent that consider- 
able attention should be paid to the preparation 
of a seedbed. Plants such as sagebrush or cheat- 
grass offer considerable competition to the young 
grass seedlings and frequently need to be elimi- 
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Crested wheatgrass grows knee high. One acre carries 


as many cattle as 7 acres of sagebrush. Interested here 
in the results of range reseeding are Gerald Geraldson, 


H. K. Woodward, J. A. Libby and H. D. Kronk. 











This one-way disc plow is removing sagebrush on lands 


near Vernon, Utah. 


Crested wheatgrass will take its 


place, increasing the grazing capacity of the range. 


nated before plantings are made. This enables 
covering the seed to the right depth and gives the 
seedlings a chance to establish themselves against 
plants which naturally compete with the perennial 
grass for moisture. The ranchers also learned the 
importance of other range management practices 
such as deferred and rotation grazing, proper 
stock water distribution and salting. They are 
also raising the quality of their beef cattle through 
improved sires and careful culling of cows. They 
are regulating cattle breeding so as to market more 
uniform calves. 

The production of grass seed proved to be an 
important by-product of the reseeding operations. 
Yields ranging from 85 to 300 pounds per acre 
have been obtained. During 1944, approximately 
17,000 pounds of crested wheatgrass seed was har- 
vested on a small portion of the experimental area. 
This fall almost 2,000 pounds of grass seed were 
produced from the pastures, notwithstanding the 
increased grazing load carried during the spring 
months of 1945. | 

Last spring the grazing load on the experi- 
mental area was raised to 425 cattle. These cattle 
were taken from an overgrazed area outside the 
project and were not put on the National Forest 
lands until July 5, a full six weeks after they are 
customarily allowed on the forest. Examinations 
made of the summer range last June show that 
native plants are regaining their vigor as a result 
of the relief afforded by the crested wheatgrass. 

These factors in the success of the land utiliza- 
tion project are immediately apparent, but its 
ultimate effect on the livestock economy of the 
state will be further enhanced as continued safe 


land use practices, demonstrated on this once use- 
less area, are applied by keepers of the surround- 
ing lands—men who will doubtless observe the 
benefits, increased profits, and security involved in 
the application and improvement of the same con- 
servation practices. 


Should This Land Be in Timber? 


(Continued from page 234) 


to leave their site I land that is producing timber 
at a high rate to the last of their clearing, or they 
may wish to keep it in timber. Site III or IV land 
may produce the highest grass or grain yields. 
From the tables, clearing costs also may be es- 
timated. The soils-timber site data in Lewis 
County provides a usable guide for selecting favor- 
able tree-planting sites. 

Some soils, excellent for Douglas-fir, are rela- 
tively poor for cultivated crops, because Douglas- 
fir growth needs are different from those of cereals 
or grass. 

Correlations between timber site classes and soils 
groups could be worked out for other timber types 
and for other areas; all that’s needed is a reliable 
set of site index values for the species concerned. 
Once the correlation has been obtained, the dis- 
trict conservation survey, prepared on a utilitarian 
basis, can be used as an accurate expression of tim- 
ber productivity and as an added tool in land-use 
planning. Land capability classes complete the 
picture by highlighting the management require- 
ments consistent with soil and water conservation 
needs and best long-time use. 
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bLong Koad Wack: 


By the Honorable Sam H. Jones 


former Governor of Louisiana 
{Rees the conservation of soil, water 


and forest, the South is returning to agricul- 
tural and economic stability and prosperity. The 
road back will be long and slow. But the start 
has been made, and with everyone contributing 
his needed help, restoration of the South to its once 


traditional place of agricultural, financial, and . 


cultural eminence is assured. 

Among the many things I learned as governor 
of Louisiana was this fundamental: that country 
is rich whose people do the most with its land, 
its water, and its forests. All else depends on 
that. 

Despite our obvious dependence on the land for 
our very existence, this Nation as a whole is seeing 
its soil material washed and’ blown away through 


erosion at the rate of 3 billion dollars a year. At 


least 500 million dollars in soil is being washed 
from the States of the South into the Gulf of 
Mexico each year. Never in the history of any 
country in the world has erosion been so swift and 
destructive as in the United States. We are headed 
for disaster and poverty unless we stop this wan- 
ton waste. We shall go the way of all great civi- 
lizations if our present course is not changed and 
changed soon. Until very recently, our course was 
one of economic suicide. Remember that the loss 
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The Honarable Sam H. Jones. 


of agricultural land in one way or another pre- 
ceded the decline and fall of each civilization the 
world has known. 

This actual situation makes soil erosion one of 
the most serious of America’s problems. Some 
responsible people have gone so far as to call it the 
most serious problem of them all. It all sounds at 
first like a prophesy of certain doom. Those who 
have studied the problem, however, know that land 
can be saved if we start in time. It requires work 
and determination. The Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice lists a total of 59 standard conservation prac- 
tices for the job. These practices are interlocking 
safeguards, one supporting another. All are sel- 
dom used at one time. Various combinations are 
fitted together to suit the needs and adaptabilities 
of particular lands. This is what is known as a co- 
ordinated program of soil protection. All of the 
various conservation practices are based on the 
principle that we must cooperate with nature. If 
we oppose nature, we shall lose the fight. 

We in Louisiana are richly blessed if we would 
but take advantage of our natural resources and 
our opportunities. 

Our land is abundant in farm requirements. 
Our farms comprise 9 million acres of land poten- 
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(Above) The same field after having been treated with lime and 
commercial fertilizer, and seeded to clover and grasses. 
The vegetative cover resulting not only holds the soil 
against washing but also adds weight to beef cattle and 
. increases milk production of dairy herds. 


This eroded land in Louisiana’s West Feliciana Parish was 

too steep for safe production of tilled crops. It was taken 

out of cultivation and seeded to a mixture of clovers, 
Dallis grass, and Bermuda grass. 


(Below) 








tially as productive as any on the face of the earth. 
Yet less than half of this particular land is in culti- 
vation and, before the war, Louisiana farmers 
averaged but $186 a year in cash. 

We have the most ample rainfall and the most 
extensive waterways of any State in the Union. 
Yet we let our streams become clogged with 
shallows and shoals that block navigation. We let 
water remain on our rich farm acres, where it 
damages crops every year to the extent of 25 mil- 
hon dollars. Our failure to practice proper soil 
conservation deprives us of a farm income five 





No help to the community is this chewed-up slope. But 
there are ways to mend such land, even make it profitable. 
Tree-planting, for instance. 


times that of 1940. While the Federal Govern- 
ment wisely spends millions of dollars to irrigate 
western desert lands, we do nothing in asking aid 
for removing excess water from the five million- 
odd Louisiana acres that need drainage badly and, 
if drained, would be exceptionally fertile and 
productive. 

Unplanned and unwise exploitation of our re- 
sources in the past led relentlessly to the depletion 
and impoverishment from which we are now be- 
ginning to emerge through the adoption of con- 
servation practices. 

We had an immense acreage of forest lands, of 
virgin pine and hardwood. We let outside ex- 
ploiters have this wealth for a song. We sat idly 
by and saw some of the Nation’s finest forests cut 
to the ground, with no thought of the waste or the 











Average age of these trees is 30 years. This fine wood- 

land belongs to S. W. Taylor, a district cooperator neai 

Farmerville, in Union Parish. Selective cutting has just 

been completed with the aid of technicians of the Soil 

Conservation Service. Some logs were removed first, 
followed by pulpwood operations. 





These pine trees were planted on a badly eroded hillside 
in 1940, with the help of the Soil Conservation Service. 


depletion that was bound to follow when the rains, 
finally unchecked, tore through the earth and 
washed away the soil. We saw our lands ruthlessly 
stripped, our future cut out from under us. 
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Eventually we saw crumbling, rotting ghost towns 
which once thrived on prosperity. With destruc- 
tion of our forests went jobs and income for our 
people. Came the breadlines, the doles, and the 
makeshift jobs. : 

Thus have we ignored the richness of our soil, 
disregarded our highly valuable water supply and 
permitted the destruction of our forests in the most 
reckless manner known to mankind. It is enough 
to cause us to hang our heads in shame. 

What has this unplanned, this thoughtless, this 
extravagant, this reckless, exploitation of our re- 
sources reaped for our people? In the winter of 
1940-41 there were half a million persons in Louis- 
lana too poor to provide the next meal. One out 
of every five persons in the State was being fed 
at public expense. And at least half of these came 
from farm lands that are potentially the most pro- 
ductive on earth. 

Looking around me, I found our soils eroded, 
our forests gone, our waters drenching and ruin- 
ing our crops and a fifth of our people on the verge 
of starvation in what should have been a land of 
plenty. 

Short-sighted policies were being followed on 
our farms. Thirty percent of our farms had no 
milch cows, 27 percent had no hogs, 16 percent 
had no gardens, and 11 percent had no chickens. 
I found that every year we were importing 50 
million dollars worth of livestock products that 
could be produced in Louisiana. We were import- 
ing 7 million dollars worth of poultry products 
that could be produced here. Our farmers were 
actually buying millions of dollars worth of feed 
that they could raise on their own farms. And 
they were using farming methods 25 years behind 
the progressive practices of the better farm sec- 
tions. 

I looked about me in the Southland and found 
that Louisiana was no exception to the rule: the 
entire South was following the same unplanned, 
short-sighted, extravagant, wasteful policies, poh- 
cies that were relentlessly leading our people to 
illiteracy, malnutrition, poverty, and desperation. 

No less than 214 million homes were classed as 
substandard and unfit for human habitation in a 
civilized country. I found the most eroded soils 
in the Nation, the greatest illiteracy, the poorest 
housing, and the most disgraceful health record. 

I found the poorest farming. The average in- 
come of the South’s people as a whole was $25.50 
per capita a month, the cash income of our owner 
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farmers, $15.50 a month, of our tenant farmers, 
$6.25 a month. 

I found a woeful failure to look at the funda- 
mentals involved—the fundamentals of soil and 
water and forests. No thought was being given to 
the building of wealth-producing farms, despite 
the fact that farmers constitute the largest part 
of our population in Louisiana. The prosperity of 
the State depends directly on the welfare and pros- 
perity of our farm people. 

Yes, the Southland was depleted and discour- 
aged. Not always had it been that way. Once, 
not so long ago, it was the richest portion of the 
Nation. It once had 49 percent of the Nation’s 
wealth whereas today it has but 10 percent. 
Louisiana was once the richest State in the Union. 
Its people had incomes 72 percent greater than 
those of New York State; today they have about 
half the national average. The port of New 
Orleans once handled more cargo than the entire 
British Empire; today it handles about 12 percent 
as much as the port of New York. Louisiana was 
once the banking capital of America; today it can- 
not boast of even a Federal Reserve bank. Seven- 
eighths of America’s millionaires once made their 
fortunes from Louisiana’s farm lands; today the 
total annual per farm income, in cash and home- 
consumed commodities, scarcely exceeds $500. 

Yes, the Lord bestowed His bountiful blessings 
upon us. He gave us rich soil, ample rainfall, and 
millons of acres of beautiful forests abundant 
with wealth. But I am afraid that we have been 
like the servant who took the talent from the Lord 
and hid it in the earth. We have not conserved 
our resources to produce more and continuing 
wealth; rather we have been destroying the re- 
sources which produce our wealth. 

Our mission should be to point a new way; to 
convince our people that there is a way to help the 
poor and the destitute without resorting to the dole 
and the poor house; to build new hope in the 
hearts of the underprivileged, new ambition where 
ambition has vanished; to point out vast remain- 
ing wealth on which to build; to clear a pathway 
over which our people can once again advance to a 
prosperous life; to help people help themselves; 
to bring back equality of opportunity. 

To help attain this goal, we should plan to put 
into cultivation at least: an additional 4 million 
rich acres and thus take care of 25,000 additional 
farmers on a profitable standard. We should re- 
mind our people that a forest industry now yield- 


ing 125 million dollars a year could be doubled and 
provide jobs for 20,000 more persons. We should 
remind them of the new discoveries that expand 
the markets for our forest products. We should 
give them a picture of the tung oil industry and 
what it can mean to this Gulf coast area. 

We should plan the drainage of our rich farm 
lands that have an excess of water, thus averting 
crop damage of 25 million dollars annually while 
multiplying by five our total farm income. 

True, progress is slow. But more people are 
beginning to think about these things. Today we 
have our economic development committees which 


view the future with a broad agricultural, indus- | 


trial, financial, and even cultural perspective. To- 
day more people are talking about better farming, 
finer livestock, conservation of our soil and other 
resources, building greater waterways, and pro- 
viding greater drainage programs. We have be- 
gun to look around for those whose job it is to 
conserve our forests and other resources, to save 
our soil and thus build a richer agriculture, to pro- 
vide a hvestock industry and to bring health, hap- 


‘piness, and prosperity to our people. 


We are getting down to fundamentals. We are 
getting back to the soil—to the soil which has 
meant and can again mean so much in material 
prosperity to our people. Action at last is follow- 
ing years of preaching about the right kind of 
farming, the balanced kind, the diversified kind 
that provides sustenance whether or not one money 
crop happens to fail. 

We have called upon science and research to help 
us with the job. We are quitting ruinous practices 
and are beginning to conserve our soil. We are 
departing from primitive methods and beginning 
to substitute modern, tested practices and to use 
efficient, money-saving mechanical equipment. 
More and more we are turning to industrial and 
agricultural research to help us solve our farm 
problems and give our farm families higher in- 
comes, greater purchasing power and better hving 
standards which elevate the economic welfare of 
the entire community, State, and Nation. What 
affects the farm segment of our country affects the 
entire population. We know that everyone, 
farmer, banker, business man, industrialist, and 
just plain citizen, has a stake in the restoration of 
our land to a sound, lasting, and profitable basis of 
productivity. 

We in Louisiana are tackling the problem in the 
field. Already we have the most complete soil 


conservation set-up in the Nation. We are wiping 
out our deficiencies in livestock. In spite of re- 
duced manpower, the 1944 farm income was twice 
that of 1940. 

True, we are still spending millions of dollars 
out of the State for meat, dairy products, and 
poultry. But we have made a start and I believe 
we are tackling the job constructively and intelli- 
gently. To build a great livestock industry we 
need a pasture program. To have good pastures 
we need additions of lime, potash, and phosphate 
to our soil. Within our borders we have great sup- 
phes of lime in both stone and shell. Yet until 
recently we did not utilize this resource. In 1941 
we had no agricultural lime plants and we placed 
only 10,000 tons of lime on all Louisiana farms. 
In 1944 we had 3 lime plants in operation and 
placed 300,000 tons of lime on our farms and pas- 
tures, an increase 30 times over in 3 years. 

We need 3 million acres of improved pastures as 
against the 1 million semi-improved now in exist- 
ence. Our job of pasture improvement has just 
begun. 

It is well to remember at the beginning of our 
task that none of our goals can be reached without 
conservation of the soil itself. That means not 
only the control of erosion but careful planning to 
use our souls for the purpose they are best suited by 
nature. It means the efficient use of water. It 
means a planned rotation in order to get the largest 
possible yields per acre, to get crops of higher 
quality, and to prevent deterioration of the soil by 
year-after-year planting of the same soil-depleting 
crop. 

Soil conservation embodies a complete and co- 
ordinated program designed to utilize every acre 
of the farm productively. We have dedicated 
ourselves to this task in the accomplishment of 
which the Soil Conservation Service is making an 
outstanding contribution. 

Louisiana has approximately 29 million acres 
of agricultural land, of which some 25 million acres 
are now included in soil conservation districts 
authorized by State law. Twenty-two of these 
districts have been organized so far. In the cre- 
ation of soil conservation districts our farmers are 
not only saving the soil and making it more pro- 
ductive but they are keeping alive and proving the 
value of democratic government. Soil conserva- 
tion districts are organized and governed by the 
farmers themselves. Thus is the principle of local 
self-government perpetuated. 
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Louisiana has 5 million acres of productive, fertile land 

in need of drainage. Thousands of dollars in labor, seed, 

and fertilizer are drowned out each year. This 75-acre 
field lost two corn plantings by flooding. 


It should be kept in mind that the mere placing 
of our entire 29 million farm acres within soil 
conservation districts will not in itself do the job. 
Under a coordinated, over-all plan of soil con- 
servation, we must take the 9 million acres that 
compose our farms and do the necessary terracing, 
contour plowing, and strip cropping that will stop 
erosion. We must take our vast areas of cut-over 
land and stop erosion by building pastures and new 
forests. We must take the five million-odd acres 
that need drainage badly and put those acres into 
fruitful production. We must replenish the 
fertility of the soil by putting back into the earth 
minerals that the plant life has used. In short, 
we must cooperate fully with nature. 

Until we do all of these things, our job of soil 
conservation will not be ended. As I have indi- 
cated, in Louisiana we are just beginning the huge 
task of restoring our soils and insuring them 
against future loss by erosion. A good foundation 
has been laid and we have a capable staff of ad- 
ministrators and technicians. But the big job 
remains to be done. 

While it is comforting to know that 87 percent 
of the state agricultural area is embraced in soil 
conservation districts, the fact remains that only 
9,300 farms out of the 150,000 in the State have 
as yet signed agreements to install coordinated 
soil conservation programs. We still have about 
140,000 farmers to enroll. And they must be en- 
rolled if we are to conserve our soil and build a 
permanen rosperous Louisiana. 


ntly } 

Planning for lasting agricultural prosperity 
must include a farm balance of food, feed. and 
fertility crops. We must get back to the philoso- 
phy of producing a living on the farm. We must 
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raise food for the family and feed for our live- 
stock. And we must plant crops which will restore 
the fertility we have taken from the soil. We must 
balance our crops with livestock in a proportion 
consistant with sound land use. We must not only 
preach but we must put into practice the doctrine 
that the cow, the sow, and the hen are still the 
keystones of agricultural prosperity. We must 


balance our agriculture with industrial develop-. 
ment. 








This is the same field after installation of a drainage 

system. This ditch takes care of excess water from 190 

acres of fertile land. It was designed cooperatively by 
district and Soil Conservation Service. 


It has been proved time and again that a co- 
ordinated conservation program not only saves 
the soil but increases per-acre yields and improves — 
the quality of crops. Knowing this, I can’t believe 
that we lack the intelligence, the vision, the wis- 
dom, the energy, and the ability to do the things — 
necessary to restore our agricultural productivity 
and prosperity. ; 

I see a future of new forests to grow new wealth 
and protect our soil. I see luxuriant pastures that 
will sustain five times the cattle population we 
have today. I see scientific farming practices that 
will give us a diversified program and a farm in- 
come that will reach a half billion dollars a year in 
contrast with the 100 million dollars annual in- 
come before the war. I see a State that will solve 
its drainage problem and add 25,000 new farms 
of 160 acres each. I see the utilization of ma- 
chinery and modern farm mechanization that will 
take away the drudgery and permit us to compete 
with the most prosperous farm sections of Amer- 
ica. And I see in our farmers the pioneers who 
are blazing a new trail, the pathway to future 
prosperity and happiness, for through their initia- 
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UTHER Adamson, who farms 174 acres a few 
miles north of Forrest City, Ark., on Crowley 
Ridge, cut and sold considerable timber from a 
sizable hollow on his place last fall. Exactly 
where that hollow is located—on the same ground 
where he cut the trees—Adamson harvested a pretty 
good crop of sweet potatoes back in 1916. 

There wasn’t a tree in the immediate vicinity of 
the yams in 1916. Neither was there a hollow. 
The sweet potato field, at that time, was a produc- 
tive piece of gently sloping land. 

Adamson moved away from the place that year. 
He didn’t come back until 1934. During the 18 
years he was gone the hollow developed. The 
sandy, sloping soils of the sweet potato field eroded 
away. 

“Don’t suppose it ever had a terrace or a contour 
furrow on it,” says Adamson. “I’m sure it didn’t 
have any soil-improving crop. 

“T know what happened. The field was new land 


Norrt.—The author is district conservationist, Soil Conserva- 


tion Service, Forest City, Ark. 
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At one 


Adamson’s pet gully-healer is sericea lespedeza. 
place where he seeded sericea and little bluestem an old 
gully has filled two feet in the last six to eight years. 


when I lived here before. The soils stayed in place, 
fairly well until several years of crops depleted 
the fertility. Probably there was considerable 
sheet washing. Then a gully started. Nothing 
was done about it. That’s fatal on these loess soils. 
Tt couldn’t have taken long for the gully to wash 
out until it became this hollow. Now I could put 
my whole house and two or three more in there. 

“The trees came in—mostly these hardwoods— 
and this year some of them were big enough to cut. 
The soil in the hollow is rich—all this loess soil we 
have here is just topsoil picked up somewhere in 
ages past and laid down here. This year’s is the 
first production from that land for probably 25 
years, except for a little firewood now and then.” 

Adamson doesn’t want any more tree-growing 
hollows developing where the land is suitable for 
cultivation. For that reason, he’s particularly 
careful with cotton and corn. 
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“The way I see it,” he says, “the average farmer 
wears his cotton land out before he rests it. Then 
he has trouble bringing it back to good yields.” 

To win in the touch-and-go battle with erosion 
on cropland, Adamson uses a variety of conserva- 
tion practices. He is a cooperator of the South 
Crowley Ridge Soil Conservation District. Fre- 
quently he consults Soil Conservation Service 
technicians assigned to the district on the right 
way to solve some particular problem. One of 
the chief measures Adamson uses is to plant plenty 
of soil-improving crops. He has one pasture which 
has been in lespedeza and winter rye grass for 
seven consecutive years. 

“It’s ready for a crop or two of cotton now,” 
Adamson says. “The fertility is up, but it won’t 
be there long if I don’t keep on using soil-improv- 
ing crops, necessary terraces, and outlets.” 

Adamson’s crop-rotation plan calls for cultiva- 
tion 2 or 3 years and then pasture for 6 or 7 years. 
Ne Sood cui cee eee ee Bird dog in pasture. Dallis grass and common lespedeza 

make good grazing for Adamson’s cattle and a fine 
while the fields are in cultivation is part of the habitat for quail. Z 
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rotation. Adamson has raised his lint cotton pro- _ of the rotation, either. Dallis grass and lespe- 
duction from half a bale to the acre in 1934 to 505 deza for the eighth straight year on one field pro- 


pounds per acre now. duced a ton of hay to the acre in 1945—well above 
The cultivated crops don’t draw all the benefits the average for the neighborhood. 
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Adamson uses soy beans with hiscorn. “I make 
all the way from 20 to 60 bushels of corn per acre, 
depending on how good the soil is. Where corn 
is grown without a conservation rotation it makes 
10 to 15 bushels around here.” 

The 174-acre farm runs 29 head of cattle, 5 head 
of stock, 125 chickens, and from 25 to 90 hogs 
- annually. The pasture and feed grown on the 
_ place provide enough for the animals to eat, al- 
though Adamson supplements the cattle ration in 

winter with some protein, usually cottonseed meal. 

Farming on Crowley Ridge, which soils men say 
is a formation of hills laid down by winds carrying 
particles of soil, calls for a continuing fight to 
stand off the erosion that threatens constantly. 

Run-off water from Adamson’s road washed out 
a ditch in an adjoining field. It was so large that 
a tractor couldn’t cross it. Adamson sloped the 
sides of the gully and seeded sericea and little blue- 
stem. The gully has filled in more than 2 feet in 
less than a dozen years and the erosion is controlled. 

Adamson seeds and sods whenever he sees a gully 
start. He has a favorite gully preventive measure, 
too. It consists of leaving border strips 30 feet 
wide between his cultivated fields and the imping- 
ing woods or roads. “You don’t make anything 
out of that area half the time anyway,” asserts 
Adamson. “It’s worth a lot to me to have the quail 
that border strips bring in. The strips grow up 
in native grasses and I let my cattle graze them in 
winter. They’re good forage.” 

Adamson has built over 10,000 feet of terraces. 
All his cultivation is on the contour. He regulates 
grazing on his pastures, temporary or permanent, 
to help the grasses reach their maximum growth. 
Crop-residue management, liming and fertilizing 
where needed, and spreading barnyard manure are 
among other conservation measures which he fol- 
lows profitably. 

“T farm the conservation way, because it builds 
up the land. It helps me make a better living. I 
began bending my rows before the soil-conserva- 

-tion districts came along. We had done that back 
in Mississippi when I was a boy. But contour 
rows and terraces aren’t enough. A lot of mud 
still leaves in run-off water after a rain. Not as 
much as when I came back here in 1934, but too 
much. That mud is topsoil. Conservation farm- 
ing is helping me stop the washing. It’s helping 
me have a farm that will still be producing years 
from now. This farm might have been gone now 
if I hadn’t been doing things to take care of it.” 


~ Cz 
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LONG ROAD BACK 
(Continued from page 248) 





This cultivated field has been terraced so that the water 

empties into a sodded ditch, which also serves as a parish 

road ditch. Water so handled causes a minimum of 
erosion damage. 


tive in organizing and governing soil conservation 
districts they are leading the Nation to a sound 
and permanent agricultural economy. 

We have a herculean job todo. We have begun 
that job. To attain our goal we must have educa- 
tion and work and vision and money. We have 
our minds set to it and we will succeed. Success 
means the rebuilding of our worn-out farms; the 
development of luxuriant pastures; greater yields 
of old and new crops of finer quality; better beef 
and dairy cattle; more modern, comfortable, and 
attractive homes; greater income for the small 
farmer; a higher standard of living with more of 
modern conveniences to banish drudgery; greater 
purchasing power and hence more business for the 
business man and a fuller, more pleasant life for 
the entire community. 

With this will come a healthier people; brighter 
looks on the faces of our farm boys and girls; 
better nutrition; better education; better oppor- 
tunities. Better roads will be built to our farms 
because we'll have more money to build them. 
There will be better churches and better schools. 
Electric lines will lead to all our farms instead of 
merely one-fifth as at present. Labor-saving 
machinery will help the farmer as electrical ap- 
pliances will help the farm women. There will be 
less drudgery and more time for the religious, civic, 
and cultural side of life. 

It will mean a new day for Louisiana, a new day 
for the South. Itis not merely a dream. Itisa 
practical, time-tested plan that is based on the 


. soundest of fundamentals—the conservation of our 


soil, our water and our forests. 


Average size of a farm in the United States is 
174 acres. But don’t be fooled by measurements— 
it is productive capacity that counts. Soil conser- 
vation makes every acre bigger. 
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Joint credit for the studies here described goes to 


NOTE. 
Homer T. Hopkins, Jr. He and Mr. Hopp are soil conserva- 
tionists with the Soil Conservation Service, Beltsville, Md. 





HE LOWLY earthworm’s part in conserving 
soil is being studied by research workers of 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

Soils experts have long known that the forma- 
tion of granules helps to make the soil resistant to 
erosion. These granules are known technically as 
soil aggregates. Aggregates consist of individual 


soil particles cemented together into larger pellets. 

The individual particles of a soil are classified 
as gravel, sand, silt, and clay. Gravel is made up 
of particles larger than approximately 4%; of an 
Sand particles range from %; of an inch 


inch. 
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Earthworm count in February 1946, under different kinds 
of animal cultures. 
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down to 499 of an inch. Silt particles measure 
between Y%oq and 0,599 Of an inch. Particles 
smaller than 449,599 of an inch classify as clay. 
In an unaggregated soil the particles are sepa- 
rate. When exposed to the erosive action of rain 
and flowing water, many tiny particles are carried 
away and the rest are packed together. Soil in 
this condition becomes waterlogged with rain; 
crusted and hard with drought. When a soil be- 





Lumbricus terrestris. 


comes aggregated, the individual particles— 
usually the smaller ones—join together into larger 
compact granules. These granules may vary in 
size up to 14 of an inch thick. They resist better 
the beating action of rain, and because they are 
not carried so easily by flowing water make the 
soil more resistant to erosion. Well aggregated 
soil keeps its looseness when dry or wet. Water 
goes in easily and the soil remains ventilated. This 
good balance between air and water in the soil 
helps plants to grow. The formation of aggre- 
gates, therefore, becomes a matter of prime im- 
portance to soil conservation. 

We know that microscopic soil organisms have 
a part in forming aggregates. The bacteria and 
molds of the soil live on dead vegetation or the 
trash left after crops are removed. Certain of 
the bacteria are known to produce slimy materials 
capable of cementing individual particles together. 
Molds consist of fine threads which may serve 
similarly. 

Now, data from the new project seem to show 
that earthworms are topnotch builders of aggre- 
gates. . 
In one test, soil from a lespedeza field was first 
screened. ‘The screen had holes 14) of an inch 
in diameter. This fine soil was placed in contain- 
ers and water was added. One container held the 
soil plus whatever bacteria and molds were nat- 
urally present. The contents of the other con- 


tainer were similar except that worms were added. 

After 3 days, water-stable aggregates had been 
formed that would no longer pass through the 
screen. In the soil containing microorganisms but 
no worms, 5.9 percent of the soil had formed these 
large aggregates. In the soil containing worms, 
12 percent was in large aggregates. Thus, the soil 
containing worms had about double the quantity 
of water-stable aggregates. 

Not only was the proportion of aggregates larger 
with worms present, but the durability of these 
aggregates when hit by raindrops was greater. 
This was determined by subjecting the larger ag- 
gregates to water dropped from a height of 12 
inches. The number of drops required to break the 
ageregates into their finer particles was counted. 
The aggregates formed under the action of micro- 
organisms alone were broken apart by 6 drops, 
those from the worm cultures by an average of 
13 drops. ‘The worm-culture aggregates were, 
therefore, about twice as resistant to the erosive 
action of falling water. 








Helodrilus caliginosus. 


How do earthworms form these aggregates? 
Worms are unique in that they are among the few 
animals that eat soil. They eat the soil along with 
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Row crop Row crop. Row crop 
annually every second every third 
year year 


Earthworm count in February 1946, after row cropping 
in 1945, in plots planted to row crops annually, every sec- 
ond year, and every third year. 








Relative sizes of aggregates. Left to right: Helodrilus 
foetidus, Helodrilus caliginosus, Lumbricus terrestris. 


organic matter. The excrement—or worm ma- 
nure—is expelled as tiny pellets. These are the 
earthworm aggregates. 

The rate at which earthworms excrete aggre- 
gates was determined in other tests. Three differ- 
ent kinds of earthworms were used: Lumbricus 
terrestris, which was obtained from a lespedeza 
field; Helodrilus caliginosus from a broomsedge 
field; and Helodrilus foetidus from a manure pile. 
They were given good moisture conditions, a fer- 
tile soil, and warm temperature. The rate of ag- 
gregate formation under these favorable condi- 
tions is shown in table 1. The Luwmbricus worms, 
the largest of the three species, produced about 
their own weight of aggregates per day. The two 
other species, which were smaller, produced ag- 
eregates at a slower rate. The size and shape of 
the aggregates varied with the kind and size of 
the worms, the Lubricus worms averaging largest. 
It looks from these studies as if earthworms are 
pretty good aggregate factories. 





Helodrilus foetidus. 


To what extent can farmers increase earthworms 
in the soil by simple methods? Results from rota- 
tion plots started 5 years ago at the Maryland 
Agricultural Experiment Station offer some light 
on this question. One set of counts was made on 
land cropped the following ways: 

(a) Row cropping every year. 

(6) Two-year rotation (row crop the first sea- 
son, small grain and sod crop the second season). 

(c) Three-year rotation (row crop the first sea- 
son, small grain the second season, hay crop the 
third season). 

The earthworms were counted during the win- 
ter on the plots that had been in row crop the 
previous season. About 5 times as many worms 
were present in the 3-year rotation plots as in those 
subject to annual cultivation. 
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TsaBLE 1.—Quantity and size of aggregates produced by 
earthworms in a culture of Christiana silt loam soil 








Average ey Average 
crore c weight per ve wie ~ | diameter of 
Species of earthworm eapthiwarit gate ae ageregates 
(grams) se et SY (mm.) 
(grams) 
Lumbricus terrestris________-__- 2.10 2. 2 3.3 
Helodrilus caliginosus_--______-_- 1.23 ati) 2.4 
Helodrilus foetidus_._____./_--- 49 -o 2.0 














TaBle 2.—Harthworm count in March 1946, under sericea 
lespedeza and broomsedge in alternate strips established 
in 1940 
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Another set of comparisons suggests that farm- 
ers may be able to keep up the worm population 


even with an annual cropping system. The test 


included : 

(a) Row crops, in which the land is plowed and 
cultivated. 

(6) Drilled soybeans, in which the land is pre- 
pared by disking and no summer cultivation is 
given. 

(¢) Drilled winter grain, in which the land is 
prepared in the fall, and left idle after grain 
harvest in the spring. 

(d) Drilled winter grain, in which the land is 
prepared in the fall, but a summer legume is 
seeded into the grain or after the grain is harvested 
in the spring. 

The results for these counts revealed that the 
plots in the winter grain-summer legume cropping 
plan contained far the most worms, about 10 times 
as many as in the plots planted annually to row 
crops. Indeed, the worms in the winter grain-sum- 
mer legume plots were almost as numerous as in 
legume sod plots. Good conservation use of the 
land and increased earthworm population would 
seem to go together. 

A third study made by the earthworm project 
suggests the importance of growing legumes. An 
old broomsedge field on the Soil Conservation 
Service tract of the Agricultural Research Center 
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at Beltsville, Md., had been partially converted to 


-sericea lespedeza some 7 years ago. Five narrow 


strips, each_13 feet wide, were disked and seeded 
to sericea at that time, with intervening strips of 
the same width left in broomsedge. Earthworm 
counts made in early March of 1946 gave the re- 
sults shown in table 2. More than 1 million earth- 
worms per acre were found in the sericea strips, 
whereas, only half this number occurred in the 
broomsedge. 

This project bids fair to add a new wrinkle to 
soil conservation. The studies indicate that an 
earthworm may produce, under good conditions, 
about 1 gram or thereabouts of aggregates per day. 
Worm populations of the size found in this study 
would be capable of aggregating perhaps 500 
pounds or more per acre per day. So you see that 
the earthworm may be a real workhorse when it 
comes to turning out the aggregates we want for 
soil conservation. The earthworm project is be- 
gining to show that you can keep this workhorse 
busy and still use your land. 


Wanted, a Pledge 


To arouse all Americans to the realization 
of their duty to save and use wisely this 
country’s vanishing soils and other natural 
resources, Outdoor Life is offering $5,000 in 
cash awards for a Conservation Pledge for 
use in schools and elsewhere. This pledge, 


30 words or less, will be comparable to the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. First prize 
is $3,000. Each pledge must be accompanied 
by an essay of not more than 1,000 words on 
“Why America’s Natural Resources Must Be 
Conserved.” The competition ends July 31. 


Member of the advisory board of distin- 
guished leaders in conservation is Dr. Hugh 
Bennett, chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

“Leading conservationists warn that unless 
we take definite, practical measures to con-. 
serve our natural resources, we’re in danger 
of becoming a nation in need,” says Raymond 
J. Brown, editor of the sponsoring publica- 
tion. “Every citizen should be made aware 
of this exigency and urged to do his part to- 
ward safeguarding our country’s God-given 
treasures. Such is the aim of this competi- 
tion.” ; 
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The first plots laid out at the Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion for preliminary trials in measuring run-off and 
erosion losses. 


T THE last annual meeting of Friends of the 
Land, in St. Louis, I was asked to tell some- 
thing of the early work in measuring runoff and 
soil erosion losses at the Missouri Experiment 
Station. Since this brief talk created considerable 
interest, it seemed that it might be worth while to 
publish such a statement, largely for its historic 
value. 

There seems to be little doubt that the first 
‘measurements of runoff and erosion losses from a 
field soil, under different cropping and cultural 
systems, were made at the Missouri station. An- 
other early investigation by C. L. Forsling,' started 
in 1915, on two range areas in Utah, was designed 
to determine the influence of the intensity of graz- 
ing on runoff and erosion losses. These two in- 
vestigations were inaugurated close to the same 
time but under quite different conditions, one deal- 
ing with cropped land and one with range land. 


The first report from the Missouri investigations: 


appeared in 1923 and the first from the Utah 
investigations in 1931. However, before the de- 
tailed investigations at the Missouri station were 
inaugurated, certain preliminary trials were car- 
ried out and it is primarily with this preliminary 
work that this paper deals. 

The first attempt to measure runoff and erosion 
losses at Columbia was inaugurated in 1915. A 
soils student, R. W. McClure, was assigned the 
‘special problem of measuring these losses from a 





1U.S. D. A. Technical Bulletin 220 (1931). 








; University of Missouri 


small area of bare soil with a grade of approxi- 
mately 4 percent. The plan was exceedingly 
simple. A curbing of 1-inch boards surrounding 
this area was set in the ground, with an opening 
at the lower side emptying into a small catchment 
basin. After each rain McClure dipped out the 


Dennamiliers 
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‘cumulated water and soil and determined the 
quantity of each. While the trial was continued 
for only about 2 months, during the latter part 
of the spring semester, the results proved very 
interesting. It was shown that such measurements 
could be made without great difficulty and it was, 
therefore, decided to carry the plan further as 
soon as opportunity offered. 

The year following McClure’s simple prelimi- 
nary trial, a graduate student, R. W. Vifquain ” 
was assigned a thesis problem dealing with water 
penetration, runoff, and evaporation, along with 
measurements of eroded soil. In this investigation 
the runoff and erosion measurements comprised 
the major part of the plan and proved the most 
interesting and most fruitful of results. Mr. Vif- 
quain was a careful worker, well suited to this sort 
of work. The plan which was developed revolved 
around the influence of surface cultivation on 
water penetration and on water and soil losses. 
The purpose was to measure not only runoff and 
erosion but the depth of moisture penetration re- 
sulting from each rain. It was hoped also, 
through the penetration study, along with a study 
of water losses from a free water surface and from 
a lysimeter, to obtain data regarding evaporation 
losses from the soil. This attempt proved largely 
abortive. 

The plan, as finally evolved, provided for four 
parallel strips (51% by 91 feet) running up and 
down a slope having a grade of approximately 4 
percent. The soil was Shelby loam, although it 
contained slightly more silt and somewhat less 
organic matter than is typical for this type. Each 
of the four strips or plots was surrounded by a 
curbing of 1-inch boards sunk into the soil with 
about 3 inches extending above the soil surface. 
The lower ends of the two inside strips emptied 
on a galvanized iron platform leading to a con- 
crete catchment basin in which the water and soil 
accumulated. ‘The two outside strips were left 





open at the lower ends and were used entirely for 


determining the depth of moisture penetration, 
aiter rains, by sampling to a depth of 4 feet. 
One strip in each set was cultivated frequently 
with a hoe. The other strip was uncultivated but 
sept free from weeds by carefully shaving the 
surface with a sharp hoe whenever necessary. 
After each rain the depth of the water in the 
“atchment basins was measured and cleared of 








Now director of short courses and personnel officer, Division 
of Agriculture, Iowa State College. 
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suspended matter by the use of a flocculant. The 
water was then drawn off, and the soil removed, 
sampled, and the weight determined. 


The measurements were continued through a 


period of 814 months, May 1 to August 15, 1916. 
The results are recorded in the thesis filed by 
Mr. Vifquain for the A. M. degree in June 1917. 
They show the marked effect of cultivation, as 
compared with no cultivation, in causing an in- 
crease in the penetration of rainfall, as well as a 
marked curtailment in the amount of soil eroded. 
A summary of these results shows that the un- 
cultivated soil lost through runoff, 47.9 percent of 
the total rainfall of 11.69 inches during the 3% 
months period while the runoff from the cultivated 
soil was only 15.4 percent. Similarly, the soil loss 
from the uncultivated strip was 424.6 pounds while 
from the cultivated strip it was only 80.4 pounds. 
These simple results are in general accord with 
those secured through later investigations at a 
number of the erosion experiment stations in the 
country. They are of interest as representing 
the first recorded field measurements of runoff and 
erosion and as providing a basis for the more ex- 
tensive and long continued measurements at Mis- 
souri and at the erosion experiment stations. 
Great credit should be given Mr. Vifquain for 
his careful work in this first attempt to measure 
water and soil losses from cropped lands. He was 
the pioneer worker in this important field which 
has been extended so greatly during the last 25 
years, Sa 
The year following Mr. Vifquain’s work (1917) 
a regular experiment station project was inaugu- 
rated, the results of which have been widely used. 
The installation of these plots was on the same 
site as that used by Mr. Vifquain. The detailed 
plans for this project were largely developed by 
I. L. Duley,* who was in charge of the operations 
on the project until 1925 when he left the Univer- 
sity of Missouri to join the staff of the Kansas 
State College. Great credit must be given him 
for his careful planning and execution of the work 
during this period. Following Dr. Duley’s de- 
parture the details of the experimental work were 
taken over by H. H. Krusekopf* who had charge 
during the latter part of this period of measure- 
ments and to whom much credit should be given. 
It should be understood that the results of such 


* Now with the research division of the Soil Conservation 
Service, and stationed at the University of N ebraska, where some 
very important cooperative work is under way. 

* Professor of soils, University of Missouri. 
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_ Ineasurements have their limitations, particularly 


when applied to ordinary field practices. They 
usually represent data from only a segment of a 
longer slope. Their principal value has been that 
of showing the very wide comparative differences 
in runoff and erosion losses from land in different 
crops, rotations, sods, or different types of cultiva- 
tion. For instance, the Missouri data showed that 
the annual loss per acre of soil from uncropped, 
cultivated land was 41 tons, from continuous corn 
19.7 tons, from continuous wheat 10.1 tons, from a 
5-year crop rotation 2.7 tons, and from continuous 
blue-grass sod only 0.3 tons. These are spectacu- 
lar differences and should convince almost anyone 
that cropping systems and cultural practices, as 
used by farmers, may exhaust or conserve the soils 
on sloping lands, depending on the systems fol- 
lowed. While the differences in runoff losses were 
not so spectacular as those of erosion. losses, they 
were sufficient to show that under proper cropping 
and cultural systems much can be done in con- 
trolling the amount of water leaving a farm. 

The results of these measurements of soil and 
water losses became available just at the beginning 
of the great upsurge of interest in soil and water 
conservation due largely to the efforts of Hugh 
Bennett, and they seem to have served a real pur- 
pose. This is an example of a simple investiga- 
tion, developed somewhat accidentally, that pro- 
vided much needed information at a time when 
important use could be made of it. 

It may be of interest to-those associated with 
soil conservation activities to know that the orig- 
inal plots laid out in 1917 are still under measure- 
ment. However, the plan has been completely 
revised and is now a study of the management of 
exposed subsoil as farming land. As a matter of 
fact, the 14 years of measurements resulted in such 
wide differences in the amount of soil remaining 
on the different plots that further measurements 
under the original plan seemed unwise. 

The revised plan was inaugurated after the com- 
plete removal of the remainder of the original 
surface soil from all plots. It included systems of 
cropping and soil treatments which were thought 
best adapted to subsoil exposures. The idea was 
to determine what could be done in building up 
such lands and to measure the water and soil losses 
taking place. 

The suggestion for this new plan came from 
some early work done by Dr. Duley at the same 





time these Missouri measurements were under 
way. He carried out an experiment on small strips 
of Jand from which the surface soil had been re- 
moved, as compared with land where the surface 
soil was still in place. The results of this exper1- 
ment, running through a number of years, indi- 
cated that liberal amounts of lime and fertilizer 
applied to exposed subsoil brought approximately 
the same yields of small grain and mixed hay as 
were produced on the surface soil without treat- 
ment. It seemed important, therefore, that ex- 
periments be carried out on such eroded land to 
determine something of the response to treat- 
ments. 

Missouri has thousands of acres of land that has 
lost all, or at least much, of its surface soil. The 
problem is what, if anything, can be done with 
such lands to bring them into economic produc- 
tion. Much depends, of course, on the nature of 
the subsoil and the degree of erosion. The tight 
claypan areas, which have been subject to much 
leaching, undoubtedly offer less opportunity for 
improvement than areas with subsoils which are 
more open and less leached, such as those of the 
glacial and loessial lands. However, I am of the 
opinion, that much can be done to bring back to 
economic production very large areas of the eroded 
soils of Missouri and other States. 

It is undoubtedly of first importance to check 
the country’s soil erosion losses, but 1t is also im- 
portant to determine what can be done with those 
soils which are already badly eroded and which 
have possibilities of rehabilitation. I sometimes 
think that we should speak less of soil conservation 
and more of soil improvement. While it is of 
course true that soil conservation is the more popu- 
lar and more appealing. term, which doubtless 
should be retained as the official designation of the 
over-all soil-improvement activities, it must not 
be forgotten that mere conservation is quite in- 
sufficient for most agricultural lands. While some 
soil improvement accompanies most conservation 
measures, the future welfare of agriculture de- 
mands the use of widespread and intensive soil- 
improvement practices. By far the larger part 
of the agricultural lands of the country show 
marked deterioration and most of these lands will 
respond economically to effective measures of soil 
improvement. One of the real problems is to find 
means of putting such soil improvement measures 
into use. 


Check Your Pond With a 


Minnow Seine 
By Verne E. Davison 


MINNOW seine used in July, August, or Sep- 
A tember will settle most of your arguments 
about fish in farm ponds with no more than a few 
minutes’ effort. 


When you request fish to stock a pond—even a 
new one—a minnow seine pulled through the 
water’s edge will reveal the kinds of fish present. 
If there are any little bluegills or other sunfish— 
and there often are, when you least expect them— 
there will be more than 1,000 or 1,500 per acre 
which otherwise would be sought for stocking the 
pond. Many thousand hatchery fish are wasted 
annually by being placed in ponds already ade- 
quately stocked with either the right or wrong 
kinds of fish. 


How do fish find their way into ponds? Most 


commonly they are there because people finding it. 


hard to be patient until the fall deliveries of fish, 
“just put in a few but didn’t know they would 
spawn so soon.” Fish also get in ponds by natu- 
ral means; floods and birds—but not “by bein’ 
rained.” 

If you don’t believe the little bluegills you placed 


in a pond last winter are spawning this summer, 
just use the minnow seine. 


Noty.—The author is chief, regional biology division, Soil 
Conservation Service, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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If you want to be sure your new bass have 
spawned so you can begin catching those of usable 
size, look with the minnow seine.. Even though 
you catch no more than one or two bass of finger 
length you can be sure there are more than enough 
throughout the pond to replace all the “big ones” 
you can catch. Equally important, you can be cer- 
tain that the bass will keep a correct balance be- 
tween themselves and the bluegills. 

If in May or June or July you find no fingerling 
bass, there is something seriously wrong and you 
would do well to obtain 100 bass per acre for 
fertilized waters or 25 to 30 per acre for unferti- 
lized ponds. Once in balance, the bass will con- 
tinue to regulate their own number and that of 
the bluegills, provided you keep out the water 
weeds. 

If you think you can hurt the reproduction of 
bluegills by fishing them off their spawning beds 
at every opportunity, see for yourself with a 
minnow seine. You'll be surprised to find plenty 
of little bluegills in spite of the heaviest possible 
fishing of parent stock. 

If you believe little fish need the protection of 
weeds, brush, and shallow water to escape large- 
mouth bass, eliminate these protective features. 
Then let a seining of minnows prove to your sat- 
isfaction that more than enough little ones are 
surviving at all times. 

If the basic food supply is seriously short for 
the number of pounds of fish present, the minnow 
seine will show this, too, by revealing the pres- 
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ence of few or no tiny bluegills. Were the pond 
in good condition, bluegills would be hatching 
continuously through July, August, and Septem- 
ber. A shortage may be a result of (1) too few 
or no bass, (2) too many 1- to 3-ounce bluegills, 
or (3) a low supply of food caused by failure to 


renew fertilization. 


If you believe muddy ponds are unsuccessful 


because the bluegills and bass can’t spawn, the 


minnow seine will give you a surprise. You will 
also find that “livestock trampling over the spawn- 


ing beds” do not prevent the rearing of little fish. 


Silt and muddy waters are objectionable, but 


spawning will continue to take place, nevertheless. 

If you think bass or bluegills or any other 
sind of fish—-alone—will be satisfactory in a 
pond, watch their failure to reproduce the third 
year when a minnow seine will prove there is no 
further reproduction. 

Which measures to use in correction of a pond 
where fishing is poor usually can be determined 
by sampling with a minnow seine. The balances 
between bass and forage fish, forage fish and basic 
food supply, and the relative proportions of little 
fish to large ones become apparent in the July to 
September analysis of little fishes. 








By Edgar Hodson 





Benefitted by green manure and fertilizer, long staple 
cotton made better than a bale to the acre on the farm 
of W. F. Bell (right). Robert S. Whitaker, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service technician, examines the fibre at close range. 


Nore.—The author is Soil 
Conservation Service. 





Arkansas state conservationist, 
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PRING of the year 1908 saw young W. F. Bell 

working hard on his new farm 6 miles south- 
west of Des Arc in central Arkansas. He was de- 
termined to grow a good cotton crop on an old 
sedge grass field which had been cleared of timber 
back in slave days. 


bo 
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The 10-acre tract had been idle for a long time. 
“The sedge grass showed the fertility was low,” 
says Bell. “IT guess the former owners had 
cropped the field to cotton until it couldn’t pro- 
duce at a profit any longer. Them they let it he 
idle. Don’t suppose there ever was a soil-building 
crop on the 10 acres before I bought the place. 

“T spent the spring of 1908 hauling barnyard 
manure to the field,” Bell recalls. “I spread a lot 
of it before I planted my cotton. Fall came and 
we picked three light bales off the 10 acres. That 
was good, because it was the first production on 
the field for a long time. 

“T still grow cotton on the same 10 acres. Thirty 
of the 38 years I’ve had this place the field’s been 
in cotton. But now, instead of the third of a bale 
to the acre of 1908, I average better thana bale. I 
get better lint, too. This year my lint runs one 
and one-fourth inches. That extra length is worth 
money. 

“The reason I get a bale of cotton where I once 
got a third of a bale, and the reason I get longer 
staple, is my soil-building program. [ve been 
building up the soil more than 25 years. 

“For the past several years, ve been farming 
in cooperation with the Des Arc Soil Conserva- 
tion District. The Soil Conservation Service tech- 
nicians who help the district tell me they think 
I’ve been doing a pretty good soil conservation job 
all along.” Bell is a supervisor of the district. 

“The sod-building practices I’ve been follow- 
ing are about the same ones the technicians are 
recommending. 'They’re common-sense methods. 
I plant hairy vetch or oats every winter, using in- 
oculant and fertilizer as needed. The cover crop 
protects against erosion and provides consider- 
able grazing for my cattle. Usually I turn my 
vetch under for green manure in spring. I har- 
vest my oats, of course. 

“Soil-building on the cotton field was just one 
part of the conservation job. Working my farm 
under agreement with the district is helping to get 
the best production in the most economical way 
from every acre—not just from my cotton field. 

“My conservation agreement calls for growing 
Bermuda grass and Korean lespedeza for grazing 
and hay. I believe the Bermuda will build up poor 
Jand about as fast as anything you can put on it,” 
says Bell. 

The lespedeza, a volunteer, has done well for 


Bell. 


“A fellow hardly knows what this lespedeza is 
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Korean lespedeza on Bell’s farm. It’s second growth, 
following a cutting of hay in midsummer. The plant Bell 
holds gives an indication of the amount of winter forage 
which will be available for his cattle. 


worth,” Bell states. “Plow it under and plant a 
crop of cotton and itll bring it right out before 
you know it.” ; 

Bell says that in using a lespedeza-oats rotation 
on part of his land he finds the oats pay farming 
expenses and the lespedeza profits are clear money. 
This year on a 10-acre field Bell harvested 480 
bushels of oats and then followed up on the same 
field with 13 tons of lespedeza hay. Before he 
started building soil on that field, Bell says he 
would have considered a 140-bushel oat crop ex-— 
ceptional. 

Some of Bell’s 506 acres need drainage. He and 
Nelson Crum, Soil Conservation Service tech-. 
nician, have been planning a ditch system to carry 
off the excess water which is keeping some portions 
of the place from producing at capacity. 

Bell has built a farm pond in following his 
agreement with the Des Arc Soil Conservation 
District. Stocked with fish, he expects the pond 
to begin providing pan-size bass before long. 





meadows. 
Pready for use. 





fe ~ Conservation farming is helping Bell handle the 
-100-head of cattle he owns. 
tion grazing plan he has developed with the help 


A deferred and rota- 


of Soil Conservation Service technicians assigned 
to the district provides for livestock the maximum 
amount of green forage while allowing the legumes 


and grasses in pastures to grow at peak capacity. 


This year Bell cut 200 tons of hay from his 
The hay is stacked away in his barn 
“That'll be as much or more than 
I'll need before there’s green grazing available in 
the spring,” he says. 

Usually Bell plants his cotton in 4-foot rows. 
He says he finds that if complete fertilizer of the 
sort he uses is put in under the cotton it makes 
less work with weeds. “Put the fertilzer out 
broadcast and it helps the weeds about as much as 
the cotton,” he says, “but put it under the cotton 
and the cotton gets practically all the benefits.” 

Bell has never forgotten how spreading barn- 
yard manure helped him make his first cotton crop 
on the farm. He’s still spreading the manure. 
Now, instead of a shovel and a lot of back-breaking 
labor, Bell has a modern manure-spreader. 

Soil building is the keynote of Bell’s farming. 
“T could ruin all the production I have here in 
three years if I didn’t keep putting something back 


in the land,” he asserts. 


Maybe he could ruin his production in 3 years, 
but a look at the profitable production and con- 
trolled erosion which conservation farming has 
brought Bell gives definite promise that he isn’t 
going to start depleting his land. 


Grow Peanuts But 
Keep the Soil 


By B. H. Hendrickson 


PANISH peanuts were grown three successive 
years at the Southern Piedmont Conservation 
Experiment Station, Watkinsville, Ga. The land 


had a 7 percent slope. Complete fertilizers were 


used. Both peanuts and peanut hay were har- 
vested. No crop residue was left on the land. Bad 
erosion soon ensued. Cotton was planted in 1945. 
It was fertilized similarly to cotton on an adjoin- 
ing plot where the soil had been improved by two 
previous crops of Kobe lespedeza grown for seed. 
The soil and water losses, and the yields, from both 
cotton areas were measured. 
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Cotton grown after peanuts in 1945 lost nearly 
4 times as much run-off water and 26 times as much 
soil, and it yielded less than half as much cotton, 
as that which was grown after lespedeza. 

The station’s 6-year measurements of soil losses 
indicate that good yields of cotton, small grain, 
and lespedeza can be produced economically in ro- 
tation on well-terraced Southern Piedmont crop- 
land of average 7 percent slope. The rate of soil 
washing is so slow as to indicate that the topsoil to 
plow depth will last for hundreds of years. Thus 
far, the yields have been improving gradually. 

With continuous row-cropping to cotton and 
corn, however, the topsoil will be washed away in 
some 30 to 40 years. With continuous Spanish 
peanuts, the soil will be lost at an incredible rate. 

On terraced sandy land having a gentle 3 per- 
cent slope the erosion rate with continuous peanuts 
was, of course, much slower. After 3 successive 
peanut crops, yields fell off in 1945 to 1,353 pounds 
of nuts per acre. Peanuts fertilized similarly but 
grown in a 2-year rotation, following oats and 
vetch hay, and volunteer crotalaria, made 2,205 
pounds of nuts per acre. During the year when 
peanuts were grown on the rotated plot, less than 
half as much water was lost, and less than one-fifth 
as much soil. 

If the soil is not built up by the addition of 
organic matter, it 1s apparent that it will fall prey 
quickly to erosion under continuous row-cropping, 
regardless of slope. The steeper the slope, the 
faster the destruction. Good farm practice, there- 
fore, demands the use of crop residues or the addi- 
tion of organic matter otherwise, prior to the 
planting of row crops. | 


Curly Aspen Holds Soil 


Curly aspen, a hybrid, combines the firm wood 
of the gray poplar with the figured but otherwise 
low-value wood of the white poplar. It is said to 
erow rapidly from New Hampshire to Kentucky, 
and is of special interest to soil conservationists 
because of the spreading, fibrous root systems 
which are so effective for holding soil in place. 
Difticult to distinguish from the comparatively 
worthless white poplar, the curly aspen is best 
grown from nursery stock or from root sprouts 
of the genuine hybrid. The wood is useful for 
veneers. 

Note.—The author is project supervisor, Southern Piedmont 


Conservation Experiment Station, Soil Conservation 
Watkinsville, Ga. 


Service, 
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NEW 16 mm. color-sound motion picture, 
A “Know Your Land,” dealing with the techni- 
cal subject of land classification—but not a techni- 
cal film—is now nearing completion. It will soon 
be available for general distribution. 

Ethan A. Norton, principal soil scientist, served 
as technical adviser on the film. The story devel- 
opment, direction, and photography, were sup- 
plied by the information division, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

The film undertakes to present these funda- 
mental points: 

1. Lands differ, like people. 

2. Land can be classified according to capabil- 
ities. 

3. When land has been classified, it can then be 
treated according to needs. 


“Know Your Land” should be useful in stimu- 
lating farmer interest and in furthering an under- 






a 
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standing of the subject of land capability classi-_ 


fication. It is left to field technicians to follow 


through with an explanation of the local applica- 


tion. Technically accurate, this picture should ap- 
peal to farmers and their families, business and 
professional people, educators, bankers, and civic 
organizations. It is the first time that an attempt 
has been made to explain the fundamental prin- 


ciples of land classification in a motion picture. — 


Kudzu in Philippines 


“It may interest you to know that we have an 
extensive plantation of kudzu in our Hacarin 
Dairy Farm and that we believe kudzu has a good 
future in soil conservation in this country,” writes 
Vicente A. Araneta, vice president of Gregorio 
Araneta, Inc., writing to Soil Conservation Maga- 
zine from Manila. He notes that the corporation 
plans to establish an agricultural high school “in 
which livestock and soil conservation will be 
stressed.” 





Here being prepared is a scene from the forthcoming motion picture “Know Your Land,” soon to be released by the 
Soil Conservation Service. The picture portrays the use capabilities of the eight land classes. It likens soils to 
people, as it punches home the theme that sick lands respond to skilled diagnoses and treatments. 
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Rodney B. Radford explains a scene in the forth- 
coming motion picture, “Know Your Land,” to the 
two leading characters, the farmer, at left, and the 
doctor. EHisewhere in this issue the film is discussed 
in more detail. 
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C. FLYNN, a cooperator with the Tri-Creek 


. L. Soil Conservation District in North Carolina, 
-. began and ended a war all by himself right out im 


the hills of Belews Creek, where he has been farm- 
ing about 60 acres for the past 5 years. 

The soil conservation plan which Flynn worked 
out for his farm in 1941, in cooperation with the 
Tri-Creek District, was his official “declaration of 
war” against soil erosion on his rolling-to-steeply- 
rolling and low-producing land. 

Coincidentally, his plan was prepared during 
Pearl Harbor month, but his attack on erosion 


could not be classed as a sneak attack. On the, 


contrary it was openly planned, and embodied 
every essential required to insure the accomplish- 





Nore.—The author is work unit conservationist of the Tri- 


Creek Soil Conservation District in North Carolina. 





Mr. Flynn with one of 
the two registered 
Guernseys from which 
he is building a founda- 
tion herd of purebred 
dairy cattle. 


ment of three objectives: to control erosion, to 
make a decent living, and to pay off a 100 percent 
mortgage on the farm. In 1941 he owed $4,000 on 
the farm, the original cost of the 60 acres. His 
livestock and tools, worth about $400, were clear. 

On fields selected as being satisfactory for con- 
tinuous cultivation, the plan included terracing, 
contour strip-cropping, and the establishment of a 
soil-building rotation of crops. Permanent pas- 
tures were to be established. Planned woodland 
improvement was included, to provide the fuel 
needs of the farm and at the same time improve the 
crowing conditions for future crop trees. Finally, 
the seeding of wildlife borders was undertaken to 
control erosion and to give food and shelter for 
wildlife. 
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To complete the parallel between World War I 
and Flynn’s war on soil erosion, the year 1945 
marked the end of each. Flynn recently reported 
that his conservation plan has been carried out to 
the letter. He was telling us this while waving 
before our eyes what he called his “discharge pa- 
per,” the deed to his farm—a deed 100 percent free 
of any sort of mortgage. During the 4 years of 
soil conservation farming he had paid back the 
$4,000 he owed, had increased the value of his live- 
stock and equipment to approximately $1,000, and 
by the beginning of 1946 had accumulated $1,500 
in cash. 

If you, at age 56, had been a tenant farmer for 
35 years, like Flynn, you could understand his new 
feeling of security. 

Flynn is so completely sold on soil conservation 
farming that he now has designated himself as a 
“one-man army of occupation” to make certain that 
the soils on his farm will never again lose their 


War Production 
And Soil Deterioration 


Notrre.—This article is taken from the Annual Report of Ma- 
haska County Soil Conservation District Commissioners, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa; John BHveland, chairman, Cecil Smith and Ike 
Herney, members. 


HE FARMERS of Mahaska County sent their 
acres to war and too many of those acres are 
not going to come back. We of this county shall 
regret their loss. While this loss can never have 
the place in our memories comparable to those 
brave GI’s who will never return, still the loss of 
so appreciable an amount of the material resources 
of this country is bound to be felt by those of this 
present generation and of generations to come. 
The commissioners of the Mahaska County Soil 
Conservation District and those associated with us, 
have used our every effort and all the resources 
available to us to make damage done as small as 
possible. Our efforts were not enough. Though 
that which we have accomplished is important, 
we had to view with much sadness and dismay too 
many of our fellow citizens using the precious re- 
sources of our soil with reckless abandon, in order 
to produce food and fibre for our war effort. No 
one will say that the farmers of this county have 
not done a magnificent production job. We did 
produce and in spite of great handicaps in man- 
power and equipment, turned out during the war 
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productivity because of erosion. ‘Those are soils — 
which have bounced back to higher production, as 
reflected in corn yields which have increased from 
15 to 70 bushels per acre. 






Soil conservation paid off the $4,000 mortgage in four 

years, through increased production. No wonder Mr. 

and Mrs. Flynn smile happily as they look at the docu- 
ment in the living room of their home. 


years, food in ever-increasing abundance. Surely 
it was necessary that we do this, but now that the 
war is over (or practically so) it is time that we 
count the loss and begin to plan to rebuild that 
which has been torn down. 
While too many of our fellow farmers paid too 
little attention and failed to use ordinary prudence 
in protecting the welfare of the soil, we cannot say 
that of all of them. One of the bright spots in 
this whole period, one of the things that shines 
hke a bright hght ’mid encircling gloom, is the 
accomplishments of the 300 Mahaska County 
farmers who sent their acres to war, protected by 
contours, terraces, strip cropping, and better rota- 
tions and land use. If any group of citizens were 
to be selected in Mahaska County to be decorated, 
shall we say, “For meritorious conduct in line of 


duty,” surely these would be the ones. Not only 


have they produced as much or more than their | 
neighbors, but they have done it in more efficient 
and profitable manner and the casualty list (as far 
as the land is concerned) has been nil. 

The commissioners would like to mention some 


_ of the obstacles to better land use that have been 


apparent to us during the 4 years of our existence. 
First and paramount, is the lack of education. We 
feel that if there were some way of bringing the 
benefits of soil conservation home to the farmer 
in a much more extensive way than we have used 


(Continued on page 279) 






Robert S. Whitaker 
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a : ; This pond saves time and labor. Young Hamric no longer 
ESLEY Hamric of Hickory Plains, Ark., is has to pump all the water for his cows. He'll have some 


only 27 years old. He’s doing a better job of fish, too. 
conservation farming on his 64-acre place than ton, 10 acres in improved pasture, and the rest in 
most men with more land and longer experience. unimproved woodland pasture 
* . . . . . . < é : 
es pena fi Bee living for his ee He started conservation farming a little more 
OPiive. 40 1Saiso controlling erosion and build- — thanayearago. That was when he began noticing 
ing soil fertility, so he can get higher yields and gujjies beginning in his fields. His conservation 


oe 
te 
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increased income in the future. , plan, worked out with Soil Conservation Service 
Milk cows and row crops are Hamric’s main technicians assigned to the Des Are Soil Conserva- 
enterprises. Wesley has 20 acres in corn and cot- tion District, called for correct land use, sound 
Noty.—The author is work unit porsci ye uoniat; Soil Conser- rotations, contour cultivation, and terraces to help 


vation Service, Des Arc, Ark. 


stop the gullies. 

Wesley grows Austrian winter peas for erosion 
control and soil building on his cultivated land. 
This year he made ten 500-pound bales on 10 acres. 
That’s about twice what he produced before he 
began using the winter legume. 

Wesley’s conservation plan saves labor. He for- 
merly had to pump water for his stock by hand. 
Now a farm pond furnishes the water without 
pumping. It was recently stocked with bream 
and bass. Pan-size fish should be available by late 
next summer. Wesley helps the fish grow by put- 
ting fertilizer in the pond. 

As soon as he can get around to it, Wesley plans 
to clear most of his 32 acres of woodland pasture, 
leaving only enough trees for fuel. Thus far he 
has cleaned up 5 acres and has retired another 5 to 
pasture which formerly was in cultivation. The 








Hamric clears poor-quality woodland, which he will con- 
vert to good pasture. 
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iatter 5 was on a rolling hillside where each rain 
but it doesn’t wash now 
under its good grass cover. 

A drainageway that has been too wet to cultivate 
crosses his cultivated land. He plans to retire that 
area to hay meadow. 

The 10 acres of open pasture have been seeded to 
carpet grass, lespedeza, and white dutch clover. 
Wesley keeps seven cows and a mule on the pasture 
all year. The cows get protein feed at milking 
time. 

Wesley figures his total feed and hay bill at $200 
a year. The milk which he sells to a cheese com- 
pany and a creamery brings in around $500 a year. 
His family has all the milk it wants to drink. As 


caused severe erosion, 


ee 


Francis T. Doyle harvests a rat crop. 


We KN Francis T. Doyle bought his farm near 

Prior Lake, Minn., back in 1941, he knew that 
one-fourth of it was “waste” land. Marshes cover 
100 acres. Yet from this so-called waste land, 


Notz.—The author is head, regional information section, Soil 
Conservation Service, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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three hogs each year. 
Austrian winter peas which are plowed under as 
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the pasture improves, the hay bill will largely 4 
disappear. 


A Little Rock dairy has extended its milk route 


past the Hamric home. Wesley plans to sell milk P 
to the concern as soon as he can build a new barn 


with a concrete floor. 


He expects to produce a 
grade “A” product. 


Wesley grows enough corn to feed out about 
The corn has the benefit of 


green manure each spring. “The way I’m han- 


(ling my land now, it produces as well as it did 
when it was first cleared,” says Hamric. “I’m 

going to keep on using peas or some other legume 
every winter. 


It pays.” 








Doyle has collected $2,425 during the past three 
trapping seasons. Doyle is a cooperator in the 
Scott County Soil Conservation District. 

“T bought this farm in 1941,” Doyle recalls, “but 
did not move on it untila year later. The previous 
owner wanted $16,000 for the 400 acres but IL 
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Seott County marsh, typical of many in northern states; 


finally bought it for $12,000, which I thought was 
a fair price. I did not place any value on the 100 
acres of marshes. I considered these areas as so 
much waste land.” 

Since then Minnesota has had three open sea- 
sons on muskrat. The first season, Doyle trapped 


- approximately $775 worth of rats from his two 


marshes and collected an extra $150 by leasing the 
same land out to duck and pheasant hunters. 

In 1943 he sold $725 worth of pelts and took in 
$150 more from the hunters. There was no open 
season on muskrats in 1944 but the hunting leases 
again paid Doyle $150. 

During the 1942 and 1943 seasons, Doyle worked 
out a bonus system with his hired man. “We 
shared our trapping returns on a 50-50 basis,” he 
said. “Needless to say, I was able to keep a hired 
man during those years when so many other farm- 
ers found considerable difficulty in holding their 
help. 

“T made all of my own sets and took care of all 
the rat hides during the 1945 season,” he said. 
“Trapping was not especially good but I could 
have caught many more rats if I had trapped the 
larger houses. It has always been my policy to 
leave plenty of rats. However, I don’t usually 


leave as many as I did in 1945. 





“My net income for 1945 was about $300 from 
muskrats and $175 from duck and pheasant hunt- 
ing rights. I have already leased the property out 
for 1946 and my net income from hunting rights 
this year will be $225.” 

Doyle is no professional trapper, however. 
With the assistance of Soil Conservation Service 
technicians, he has worked out a complete farm 


a source of farm income from muskrat pelts. 


conservation plan on his land, several miles south 
of Prior Lake. He regards wildlife as but one 
source of farm income, though an important one. 
He places wood lots in the same category. 

In 1942, Doyle built a barn, using 21,000 board 
feet of home-sawed lumber and dimension stock 
which grew in his own woodland. This year he 
will use 10,000 board feet of home-sawed lumber 
to build a garage and machine shed. 

“I feel that my wood lot is a good wildlife area, 
too,” he said, “although I have never set a price 
on the skunk, raccoon, fox, and rabbits found there. 
They have provided me with a lot of recreation.” 

Setting a cash value on his muskrat-haven, is 
another matter. With fair luck, his marsh income 
should pass $3,000 this winter. 

Both marshes are within a short distance of his 
improvements and on his own land. “The beauty 
of this is that I can take my own good time in 
trapping,” he said. “All the trapping seasons 
come in December when farm work consists largely 
of doing routine chores. I then spend about 5 
hours a day making sets and taking care of the 
rats.” 

In addition to being a district cooperator, Doyle 
is also a county AAA committeeman. He is well 
acquainted with such conservation practices as 
draining marsh land. 

“Several contractors who own draglines and 
ditching equipment have stopped in and tried to 
talk me into ditching these marshes,” he said. “I 
definitely would not drain them. Without putting 
a cent of money into the project I could easily have 
a net income of $9 or $10 an acre from the two 


(Continued on page 279) 
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peas cooperative use of combines helped to 

overcome a serious obstacle to progress in 
160-odd soil conservation districts in Texas and 
Oklahoma. The handicap was the lack of suffi- 
cient amounts of grass and legume seeds. Millions 
of pounds of such seeds annually are required to 
establish a protective vegetative cover on eroding 
lands and to increase soil productivity. 

Millions of acres of eroded and depleted soil in 
Texas and Oklahoma must be returned to perma- 
nent vegetation. It has been demonstrated re- 
peatedly that permanent vegetation put on un- 
productive cultivated land can turn losses or 
uncertainty into a good, dependable income. 

Grasses and legumes are used also in a coordi- 
nated soil convervation program to provide safe 
disposal of surplus run-off water through vege- 
tative outlet channels and meadow or pasture 
waterways. 

The limiting factor in the widespread use of 
grasses and legumes has been the lack of certain 
seeds in comniercial channels. In recent years 
many seed dealers have tried to meet the needs of 


Notn.—The author is chief, regional agronomy division, Soil 
Conservation Service, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Combining hubam clover from windrows. P. B. Berry, 
Ellis County, Tex., estimated his hubam seed yield from 
this six-acre field at about 550 pounds per acre. 





Combining hairy vetch and abruzzi rye for seed in Brown- 
Mills Soil Conservation District, Brown County, Tex. 
G. G. Goss, district supervisor, is on tractor. Yields ran 
214 pounds rye seed per acre, 66 pounds vetch seed, on un- 
fertilized land; 224 pounds rye seed, 620 pounds vetch, on 
fertilized ‘land. Sale of seeds brought $18.87 per acre 
from unfertilized crop, $96.88 from fertilized. The Goss 
farm benefited also from green tonnage. 
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soil conservation district cooperators by stocking 
as many of the seeds as they could obtain. In most 
instances, however, the demand has exceeded the 
supply. In many districts cooperators were will- 
ing to plant grass and legume seeds to supply their 
own needs and those of other district cooperators, 
provided facilities could be made available for 
harvesting. In some districts there were no com- 
bines available for seed harvesting. Where 
there were privately-owned combines, they were 
usually tied up in grain harvesting. After study- 
ing this problem, soil conservation district super- 
visors felt that if harvesting facilities could be 
provided to the districts, grass and legume seeds 
could be harvested successfully and _ profitably. 
Success would encourage the planting and har- 


_ vesting of such crops on a larger scale. 


To fill this need the Soil Conservation Service 
in 1945 bought 40 combines and loaned them to soil 
conservation. districts in Texas and Oklahoma. 
The district supervisors worked out a cooperative 
plan of operation, making the combines available 


to cooperators on reasonable time and rental sched- 


ules. The harvesting of more than 800,000 pounds 
of grass and legume seeds last year is convincing 
testimony to the success of this plan. Prospects 
are that several million pounds of seed will be 
harvested this year. The whole program of co- 
ordinated conservation has been given great im- 
petus. Among the grass seeds harvested were 
bluestems, blue grama, hairy grama, sideoats 
grama, weeping lovegrass, blue panic, and Rhodes 
grass. Legume seed harvested included crotalaria, 
vetch, sweet clover, Singletary peas, blue lupines, 
and cowpeas. 

While producing and harvesting these seeds to 
help in the conservation program and to improve 
their own lands, farmers found that they could 
materially increase their cash income by the sale 
of the seeds. 

Another result of the success of seed harvesting 
is the purchase of combines by cooperators them- 
selves -who have seen how cash income can be 
increased substantially through the sale of seeds 
while at the same time the land can be improved 
through the use of grass and legume crops. 

Soil conservatiton district supervisors unani- 
mously agree that the loan of combines by the 
Soil Conservation Service to the districts has been 
a worth while undertaking. The plan has served: 
(1) to fill a need for grass and legume seeds when 
the need could not be filled in any other way, and 
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(2) to demonstrate how the seeds could be har- 
vested successfully so that farmers could carry on 
themselves. 

Charles C. Smith, district conservationist at 
Alice, Tex., reports: “Loan of the combine to the 
district was valuable because the machine was 
used on small plots when privately-owned combines 
were busy with the grain crop. Also, the combine 
set a standard of performance not previously 
equalled. By properly equipping and adjusting 
the combine, demonstrators have been able to 
harvest seed in a clean condition, with little re- 
cleaning necessary. Most fields would not have 
been harvested but for the district combine.” 





Close-up shows how reel bats may be altered by addition 
of broomstraw, which increases efficiency of grass-seed 
collection. 


W. R. Heizer, district conservationist at Dublin, 
Tex., reported: “The loan of these combines has 
advanced the district conservation work, especially 
in winter-legume cover crops and clover planting, 
for seeds have been made available when there has 
been a shortage. By having these seeds immedi- 
ately available, many more cooperators planted 
cover crops last fall than ever before. Also the 
production of legume, clover, and grass seeds by 
local cooperators has been encouraged. Coopera- 
tors who used combines declared they were con- 
vinced that vetch, clover, and grass could be 
harvested successfully for seeds. We know of 
three new combines that have been purchased by 
cooperators who grow vetch and other legume 
seeds; we know also of several supervisors and 
other cooperators who will purchase combines 
when they become available. 

“Use of the combines stimulated interest in soil 
conservation in general. There has been a notice- 

(Continued on page 279) 


FFECTIVE leadership by a soil conservation 

district enabled a whole farming community 
to recover from a flood that in September 1944 
brought a $400,000 loss to crops, irrigation systems, 
livestock and other farm properties in the Gila 
Valley, New Mexico. The damage from flood and 
hail was the worst in 35 years. 

The flood came at the time of year when the 
people prepare their land for irrigated pastures, 
fall grains, barley, and alfalfa, and profitable fall 
crops of sugar beet seed. Cotton had not been 
picked nor other crops harvested. It was the worst 
possible time for a Valley farmer to be without 
water, and the flood made almost 15,000 acres of 
rich valley temporarily arid. Structures were 
ruined on four canals which take water from the 
Gila River to the farms, and it stopped the water 
supply to two other canals below the flood area. 

Three thousand acres of cotton valued at $70,000 
was destroyed by flood. Hail, which came the size 
of marbles, ruined $68,000 worth of cotton. Dam- 
age to livestock buildings and equipment and other 
farm properties was estimated at $25,000. When 
the canals that bring water from the Gila River 
to the fertile fields were inspected, it was found 


Notn.—The author is head of Press and Radio Section, Soil 
Conservation Service, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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Reconstruction of a siphon heading on Butler Wash, 
near Safford, started soon after the September flood. 


that $70,000 would be needed to put them back in 
working order. 

A survey of the damage was started as soon as 
the flood was over. A detailed analysis of the 
type of damage, the number of acres of each crop 
ruined and what was lost was made immediately 
by Mervin H. Wallace, conservationist for the 
Soil Conservation Service stationed in Safford. 
Even before the survey was finished, action started. 
The supervisors of the Gila Valley Soil Conserva- 
tion District, themselves farmers who had suffered’ 
along with everyone else, called the people to- 
gether for a meeting. Representatives of the ma- 
jor canal companies attended the meeting, together - 
with people from the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, the Disaster Loan Corporation, and other 
Federal agencies. The Soil Conservation Service, 
however, was the agency equipped to do the most. 
Tt could lend equipment and supply engine 
advice for reconstruction. 

The Soil Conservation Service office above the 
Safford post office, where the meeting was held, 
was packed. 

“We've got one tractor and a dragline. They’re 
both broken down,” explained the district super- — 














| _ visors. “We must organize to get every bit of 
| equipment available.” 

And so an equipment pool was started. The 
_ Graham County Commissioners said they would 
turn over the county road equipment to the district. 
That meant one crawler tractor with a bulldozer 
and a power shovel. Four bulldozer outfits were 
available from private owners. Two neighboring 
soil conservation districts sent in one tractor each. 

With this much equipment at hand and the 
canal companies organized for action, the district 
supervisors were in a position to begin. At the 
meeting everyone agreed to let the district super- 
visors coordinate all equipment and work out a 
priority system for its use. The plan was to put 
the canals that needed the least work into operation 
first. After the canals were opened, the equipment 
was to be used on farms to clear away the brush 
and boulders and silt deposited by the flood. The 
land to be planted in fall crops was marked for 
first clearance. 

Things worked out that way, and by October 12, 
ten days after the meeting, the Union canal was 
back in operation. Nine days later the Highline 
canal was carrying water. 

The disaster had proved that channels and struc- 
tures designed to take care of ordinary floods were 
inadequate. This was particularly true of chan- 
nels supposed to carry the flow of side washes 
from the hills to the river. Over 10,000 feet of 
one canal was entirely filled and several siphons 
were plugged up. At one point it was decided to 
abandon 2,100 feet and build a new canal. Over 
27,000 cubic yards of material had to be moved 
to do it. At another point a wash roared down a 
mountain canyon, fanned out at the mouth and 
spread over seven farms. 

Siphons six feet in diameter are being con- 
structed to carry one canal under three washes. 
The washes are being channeled from the hills on 
the upper side of the canal down to the river on 
the other side. This precaution will prevent nor- 
mal floods from doing similar damage. For two 
long stretches, 2,000 and 1,300 feet, the canal had 
to be completely relocated. The cost of reconstruc- 
tion on but one of the six canals amounted to 
$50,000. 

Right-of-way squabbles developed over the re- 
location of some of the washes, and the Gila Valley 
Soil Conservation District supervisors were named 
arbitrators to settle the disputes, because the board 
was considered a disinterested body with sufficient 


knowledge of conditions to judge fairly. Again, 
when $1,500 was donated by a private company 
to help out in reconstruction, a survey of all agen- 
cies represented in Safford revealed that none of 
them was in a position to parcel out the money to 
the farmers who needed it most. When the com- 
pany representative approached the district, the 
supervisors convinced him that a new tractor, to 
be used all over the district, would be of greater 
and more lasting benefit to the area than relief 
money doled out to a few who needed it more than 
others. 

Although Federal loan agencies approve loans 
to the stricken farmers, nobody took one. ‘The dis- 
trict rental policy on equipment remained the 
same throughout the emergency, and the county 
and the private owners who loaned equipment set 
up their own rates for rentals. The canal com- 
panies received from $1 to $2 an acre from the 
AAA for new improvements made on the canals, 
but no money came for the repairs. 

The only farmland in the wake of the flood 
that was not badly damaged was 800 acres of ir- 
rigated pastures planted. to improve grass and 
legume mixtures that actually thrived on the w- 
undation. The planting of these pastures to im- 
proved mixtures has been promoted by the three 
Soil Conservation Districts in the Safford and 
Duncan area for several years because of their 
excellent erosion-control and feed-production 
abilities. 

By 1945 there were only 12 acres of land in the 
flooded valley that hadn’t been restored to crop 


(Continued on page 279) 





A siphon six feet across was installed on Graham Wash 
after destruction of the old flood-control structures. 


\ature Planted Legumes, too 


By Donald R. Cornelius 


Editor’s note.—This article should be regarded as a pre- 
liminary report. The information is largely observa- 
tional. Basis has been established for further study of 
these potentially important plants. Still lacking is a 
sufficient supply of seed; also, adequate knowledge of 
correct cultural practices. 


ATIVE legumes deserve more consideration. 
N In the Great Plains, they are thought to give 
to native grasses the same sort of boost that al- 
falfa and the tame clovers give to tame grasses. 
At least that is indicated at the Soil Conservation 
Service nursery at Manhattan, Kans. Native- 
grass mixtures planted there made more vigorous 
and productive stands when seeded with a legume. 

One mixture—big and little bluestem, switch- 
grass, and side-oats grama—was seeded on sloping 
upland plots in 1940. Round-headed bush clover 
Lespedeza capitata was included in some of these 
plantings. Last year the plots which included 
bush clover yielded 7,951 pounds of forage per 
acre—6,965 pounds of grass and 986 pounds of 
clover—compared with 6,344 pounds where clover 
was not used. 

Similar tests with partridge pea Chamecrista 
fasciculata, an annual, were made more recently 
on thin, eroded, upland clay soil at the station. 
This legume is a rapid invader on road cuts, sand 
dunes, badly eroded land, and other areas very 
low in fertility. Where it was included in mix- 
tures, the grass grew more rapidly during the first 
year and there were fewer undesirable weedy 
plants. 

These performances seem important, since in- 
creasing the density of stand and growth of grass 
increases its ability to protect the land and con- 
serve water. This also makes the grass more worth 
while in terms of pasture, hay or seed. There is 
a close relation between the popularity of grass 
and its ability to pay its way. 

Little attention has been paid to native legumes 
theretofore, even though a great deal of progress 


NoTE.—The author was formerly associate agronomist, Soil 
Conservation Service Nursery, Manhattan, Kans. He is now 
with the California Forest and Range Experiment Station, U. § 
Forest Service, Berkeley, Calif. i 
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has been made with the introduction of new grasses 
and the harvesting and planting of native species. 
This was due partly to the lack of seed and infor- 
mation on seed treatment. Partly responsible, 
also, was the failure of many ranchers to recognize 
the value of the native legumes. They classed as 
weeds all plants other than grasses. 

Numerous native legumes are to be found in 
meadows that have never been plowed and in areas 
of virgin prairie along roadsides and in cemeteries. 
They differ widely in their appeal to livestock. 
The several species of wild indigo Baptisia and 
wild alfalfa Psoralen floribunda, for instance, are 
erazed very reluctantly or not at all by cattle, but 
sheep have been known to kill out wild alfalfa in 
3 years. Some of the legumes are so well liked 


that cattle are likely to graze them out of existence, 


unless it is prevented. Still others, such as the 
poisonous locoweed Oxytropis lambertit and wooly 
locoweed Astragalus millissimum are to be avoided, 
and milk vetch Astragalus racemosus is dangerous 
when grown on selenium-bearing soils. 

It has been noted, too, that native legumes come 
in as quickly as, and sometimes before, grass on 
abandoned land that is going through the time- 
consuming process of natural revegetation. This 
is especially true of severely eroded land. There, 
such legumes as tick trefoil Desmodium illinoense, 
partridge pea, prairie clover Petalostemum multi- 
florum, round-headed bush clover, dalea Parosela 
enneandra, and many others will be found. They 
evidently are the first step in building up nearly 
infertile soils. Some are best adapted to sandy 
land, among them prairie bird’s-foot trefoil Lotus 
americanus and wild bean Strophostyles helvola 
and Strephostyles leisperma. 

One in particular—leadplant Amorpna cones- 
cens—seems to thrive on most sites and to escape 
too close grazing. It is a low-growing shrubby 
plant, never too coarse or weedy for mowing but 
coarse enough that stock do not graze it too heavily. 
When cut annually, the stems are small and make 
forage of good quality. ‘ 

The native legumes seem to function much as 
tame legumes, with which farmers are generally 
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Bee ay fof ; 
Native grass-legume mixture planted April 1939 on 
eroded upland near Manhattan, Kan.; photographed 
October 1945. Seed was natural mixture from prairie 
combined in Payne County, Okla. Grasses are little blue- 
stem, switchgrass, Indian grass, and big bluestem. 
Legumes are round-headed bush clover (Lespedeza capi- 
tata), bush clover (Lespedeza stuveii angustifolia), and 
tick trefoil (Desmodium illinoense). 


familiar but which cannot withstand drought. 
They are nitrogen producers, of course. ‘They 
usually go deeper for their food and moisture than 
the grasses and are thus not fiercely competitive. 
And apparently they are high in protein, minerals 
and vitamins. As an illustration, a variety of 
ground plum Astragalus platinesis collected at 
Towner, Colo., last June was found to contain 19.8 
percent protein. This is well above the 6 percent 
protein content of buffalo grass at that time of 
year. 

Their time of growth varies, too. Ground plum 
starts growth fully five weeks before the warm sea- 
son grasses and is usually in full bloom when live- 

stock are turned out to grass in spring. In con- 
trast, prairie clover matures around Manhattan 
about frost time in early October. Its use comes 
late in the season. An area of prairie clover was 
located in a pasture at flowering time in Septem- 
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ber; when the seed was to have been harvested a 
month later, the tops had been eaten and the seed 
supply was gone. It is probable that the native 
legumes supply some nutrients and vitamins at 
times when the grasses are low in them. 

Production of native legume seed probably will 
have to be in nursery plots or on farm seed plots. 
The plants under natural conditions are scattered 
and harvest of the seed is tedious and expensive. 
Furthermore, the problem of seed treatment has 
only partly been solved. To date, the three bush 
clovers Lespedeza capitata, Lespedeza virginia, 
and Lespedeza stuveii and one variety of ground 
plum Astragalus crassicarpos, have responded to 
scarification just before seeding. The process is to 
soak the seed 15 minutes in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, wash it in clear water, and dry it. Some 
mechanical method may be adapted in time. 

Testing of native legumes and development of 
seed treatment are just begun, it is true, but the 
prospects are promising. It may not be too long 
before a farmer or rancher will be able to select 
for seeding those native legumes which suit his 
purpose best. Judging from what has been seen 
at the Manhattan nursery, this will pay in the 
production of more vigorous stands to protect land 
and conserve water, and in the production of 
forage. 


What of the Aleutians? 


Albert M. Easterday Adds an Interesting Post- 
script to Mr. Rockie’s Article 


HE JANUARY issue of Sod Conservation 
carries a most timely article on agricultural 
possibilities in Alaska. Naturally, covering such 
a wide field, descriptions were brief. ‘The writer 
would like to supplement the information on the 
Aleutians by some observations of his own. 
Much more has been said against the Aleutians 
than has ever been said in their favor. These 
criticisms may be partly due to the original habitat 
of the critics. If the critic comes from a land 
graced by forests, he is quick to note the lack of 
trees on the Aleutians. Likewise, if he comes 


Notn.—The article “What of Alaska?’ in the January issue 
of Soil Conservation evoked much discussion. Here reproduced 
is a letter to the Editor from a former engineer in the Soil 
Conservation Service. Mr. Easterday went to Alaska in 1943 as 
engineer on erosion control for airports. At present he is with 
the War Department’s office of the Division Engineer in Omaha, 
Nebr. 
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from a land of gentle breezes and sunshine, he may 
make the worst of that land, fog-draped during 
the summer season, or of the occasional fierce blasts 
of winter. However, the native Aleuts were 
happy on their grass covered islands where often 
only the horizon limited a man’s view and the 
seasons brought an abundance of choice seafood 
and fine furs. 

While performing duties incident to our recent 
conflict, the writer had the opportunity of ob- 
serving some of the more important islands of the 
Aleutian chain. Usually this far-flung strip of 
America appears as an insert on a map of Alaska 
and few observers realize its magnitude and extent. 

Generally speaking, the Aleutian chain enjoys 
more moisture than the great central valleys of 
Alaska, without the severe cold of winter or the 
extreme heat of summer. The rainfall is ample 
to produce a lush growth of native grasses, yet 
without the heavy precipitation common to south- 
eastern Alaska. However, neither the Russians 
nor the Aleuts seem to have been farmers but 
rather, they were fishermen and fur hunters. 
These islands seem to have the same possibilities 
of the mainland and the added advantages of. a 
more even temperature and no permafrost. ‘The 
temperature ranges from about 15° to 60°. 

Although of volcanic origin, the soil is a com- 
bination of volcanic ash, glacial silt, fine wind- 
blown sand, and humus. When plowed up and 
damp, this rich dark brown soil emits an odor 
reminiscent of a feedlot on a warm, rainy day. 

Beginning with Unalaska, this chain sweeps 
farther south than Prince Rupert, British Colum- 
bia, and in a long graceful curve sweeps north and 
west to about 172°30’ east longitude, only a few 
hundred miles from the Russian Siberian main- 
land. In 1805, we are told, the Russians made an 
attempt to start trees and, although they are still 
growing on Unalaska, no seedlings were produced. 
Likewise, the trees planted around the old Russian 
stone church on Atka were growing nicely until 
they were killed by the fire which destroyed the 
building in 1942 or 1943 when we were carrying 
out a scorched-earth program. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor, a reportedly prosperous 
sheep business flourished on Unalaska; however, 
all I saw were some drift fences and wonderful 
grass pastures, but no sheep. The native grasses 
have been improved by addition of domestic 
timothy. 
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The first island of importance beyond Unalaska — 
is Umnak, which is about 70 miles long and about 4 
95 miles wide. The rim of a vast volcanic crater 
some 15 miles across is topped by Mountain Tulik © 
which dominates the scene. This island is unique — 


in that it is really a great cinder pile with just 
enough soil to support a fair covering of grass. 
Calamagrostis, timothy, beachrye, and other wild 
grasses were observed. Although unsuited for cul- 
tivation, it is wonderful pasture. Some 20 years 
or so ago a small band of caribou were released 
there. When our armed forces took possession in 


1942 there were about 4,000 head. Some inroads: 


were made during the early days of occupation 
but now, due to active intervention on the part 
of the Alaska Game Commission and cooperation 
from Army officials, the caribou are again being 
protected. On this large island are thousands of 
acres of excellent grass and at the present time 
overgrazing is no problem. 

The caribou enjoys a dense oily coat of fine hair 
which effectively sheds the rain. Some of our 


northern breeds of cattle should also thrive under ~ 


prevailing Aleutian weather conditions. ‘The na- 
tural terrain provides wind breaks against the 
much publicized Williwaw. There are no preda- 
tors on any of the Aleutian chain larger than a 
fox and fences are necessary only as a control of 
grazing. 

Similar conditions prevail out as far as Adak. 
Although somewhat mountainous, wide level areas 
could easily become hay meadows. However, the 
damp climate at harvest time makes it difficult to 
dry hay. Although some hay is cured at An- 
chorage by the Norwegian method of piling a few 
forkfulls up around a stick stuck into the ground, 
the method is unsuited for large-scale operations 
and siloing would probably be the solution to this 
problem. Although Adak has definite possibili- 
ties for the cattle business and the level areas would 
be suitable to agriculture, the writer knows of no 
effort to plant gardens. Experimental plots of 
orass gave satisfactory results under very unfavor- 
able handicaps. Dust from a paving mixer plant 
fell on the plots almost continuously but in spite 
of it, the grass grew. 

Amchitka lies well to the south along the chain 
and rises about 200 feet above the sea. The sur- 


face is rolling or gently sloping and supports a 


wide variety of grasses which have grown, died, 
and decayed for countless years. The Russians 


and Aleuts who had occupied the village were — 
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primarily fishermen and fur hunters. No eyi- 
_ dence of gardens was observed but with soil 
_ capable of producing such luxuriant stands of 
_ grass, hardy vegetables should do equally well. 

_ Attu and other of the far western islands pro- 


duce rank growths of grass and some varieties of | 


berries grow in abundance but deep snows would 
necessitate winter feeding of livestock. Most of 
_ the beautiful flat valleys would require draining 
before extensive tracts could be turned by the 
plow. They are now natural hay meadows. 

| All these islands seem capable of producing 
sustenance crops of vegetables for those resolute 
souls who would make a fortune at fur farming 
or fishing. But it would appear that neither the 
_ Aleutians nor Alaska offers much to the big-scale 
. agriculturist because of a limited market. 

_Even the Matanuska Valley felt the pinch of a 
circumscribed market before the war flooded 
Alaska with soldiers and civilians brought there 
by military activities. So long as the mainland 
is heavily populated with military personnel, mar- 
ket gardening, poultry raising, and dairying will 
find a lucrative market; but the peacetime future 
would not seem too attractive for such ventures 


on a large scale. All the markets must be home 
markets. 

Both fishing and fur-farming offer profits to 
those who have the initial capital and willingness 
to face frontier conditions. Fishing, especially, is 
seasonal and the area would offer little in the 
way of enterprises or employment during the rest 
of the year. 

Hence, a poor commercial market for the farmer 
and market gardener exists. Likewise, the stock- 
man would enjoy low production costs on the 
Aleutian chain, but he too would be confronted 
with the problem of a market. However, a lim- 
ited local market may be produced by the devel- 
opment of both fisheries and mining to their full- 
est. capacities. 

It is rumored that valuable minerals have been 
found along the rim of the crater on Umnak, and 
that the delicious crabmeat the Japs sold us before 
the war came from the Aleutians and, very likely, 
from Adak. 

It would seem that the Aleutians deserve the 
honor of being thoroughly investigated and that 
they may hold far more possibilities than anyone 
realizes. 





MONEY FROM MARSHES 


(Continued from page 271) 


marshes any year there was an open season on 
muskrats. JI often wish I could parcel out my 
entire farm on the same basis. It would bring me 
- a comfortable living with a great deal less effort 
than I put into my regular farm work.” 

Dewey V. Hahn, work unit conservationist in 
- the Scott county district, points out that Minne- 
~ sota, Michigan, and Wisconsin have thousands of 
acres of marsh land similar to Doyle’s. “Many 
other farmers could add hundreds of dollars to 
their cash incomes,” Hahn said, “by purchasing 
some steel traps.” | 


CO-OP COMBINES 

; (Continued from page 273) 
able increase in the number of visitors to the soil 
conservation district office who seek assistance in 
pasture management and inquire about seed har- 
vesting and seed sources for revegetation of some 
of their land.” 

With an increasing supply of grass and legume 
seeds now available, the soil-conservation district 
program can move forward at a faster pace. 





WAR PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 268) 


before, much more could be accomplished. The 
Extension Service and the Farm Bureau, the Voca- 
tional Agriculture School in Oskaloosa, the vari- 
ous service groups and, of course, the members 
of the Soil Conservation Service in Mahaska 
County, have all done a wonderful job and perhaps 
in the near future, as more talent and we hope 
more funds are available, this effort can be 
increased. 


GILA VALLEY 


(Continued from page 275) 


production. The 8,300 acres directly affected by 
the flood were producing food, and the 6,000 acres 
indirectly affected when the water supply was cut 
off were back in production. ‘The job was a speedy 
one that required re-incorporation of two canal 
companies. It was finished in record time, and the 
people of the Gila Valley are benefitting today 
because they delegated authority and worked 
together to get the job done. 
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Look 
al 
Paricut 


BY 
W. C. Lowdermilk 
and 


Reed W. Bailey 


N FEBRUARY 20, 1948, a volcano burst out 

of the cornfield of farmer Dionisio Pulido 
near the village of Paricutin in the State of 
Michoacan, Mexico. Violent earthquakes had 
given warning. But the village folk of this pic- 
turesque region of corn and pine were not prepared 
for what was to come, because in their memory no 
volcano had occurred before. 


Notr.—The authors are assistant chief, Soil Conservation 
Service, Washington, D. C., and director, Intermountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, Forest Service, Ogden, Utah, 
respectively. The material for this article was obtained while 
the authors were on leave from the Federal Government, with 
travel expenses paid by the National Research Council. 
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Close-up of volcano fumaroles; lava, still warm, in fore- 
ground. 


Their first knowledge of what was happening 
came with the thing itself, as they watched great 
puffs of smoke and fire shoot skyward, throwing 
out great showers of voleanic bombs. (In 10 
months’ time they built up a cone 1,500 feet high.) 
Fine grained volcanic “ash” rode the columns of 
violently rolling, turbulent clouds. Then, as the 
clouds cooled off, ash rained down over the coun- 
tryside. Some ash fell as far as Mexico City, 
about 200 miles away. Near the volcano the ash 




















At Narito, accelerated run-off from the ash-covered land- 
scape has cut a gully 25 feet deep through the recent ash 
deposit of less than three feet into older deposits of ash. 


layer increased rapidly throughout the remainder 
of 1943, but ash fall diminished thereafter. 
Lava, as a grayish, moving mass of thick, crack- 
ling, crumbling rock, crept forth from openings 
near the growing cone. As flakes of rock fell away 
from the “front,” glowing red showed forth in the 
awesome flow. Slowly but inexorably this grayish 
diabolical river of molten rock moved down slope. 
It spread and enveloped fields, trees, and all but a 
little of the village of San Juan de Parangaricu- 
tiro. Only the tower of the village church still 
stands above the jagged mass of lava beneath 
which the village hes. Later on, the tide of lava 
swallowed up the village of Paricutin. 

Such were some of the accounts of what hap- 
pened, as told to us by villagers of the volcanic 


area, and two officials of the Mexico Soil. Conser- 
vation Service. We were there at the invitation of 
Dr. Richard E. Fuller, chairman of the National 
Research Council Committee, to collaborate with 
the Comision Impulsora y Coordinadora de la 
Investigacion Cientifica de Mexico in the study of 
Paricutin. Sr. Engr. Patino, director of the De- 


partmento de Conservacion de Suelos, collaborated 
with us in the study and assigned Ing. Jose Na- 
varro y Samano and Ing. Davio Llerena Lanza- 
gorta to carry on field work with us. The 
laboratories of the Departamento de Conservacion 
de Suelos made analyses of samples of ash and 





Gullying of slope in forest. Storm floods have cut chan- 
nels below original level. 
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Milk cow, brought back by villagers, grazing on new 

stands of Bermuda. During dry season in winter con- 

siderable wind erosion occurs, evidenced by Rummocks 
protected by clumps of this grass. 


determinations of laden flood waters. This report 
covers only the more general aspects of the spec- 
tacular examples of erosion that we found had 
taken place, and were taking place during our 
study of the area about the volcano, as well as the 
effects of ash-laden floods on irrigation works in 
the Los Reyes Valley. 

From the beginning of the eruption and during 
our field work out from the Caseta, volcanic ash 
fell on the countryside as heavy black snow that 
would not melt. It overturned trees, bent others 
to the ground, and broke brittle branches. Forests 
nearby were heavily damaged. Grass was smoth- 
ered, depriving livestock and game of forage. 
Fields that make up about 30 percent of the land 
area, and lie chiefly in valley floors, were covered 
to depths that stopped the growing of the usual 
crop of corn. The livelihoods of villagers immedi- 
ately about the volcano were endangered. They 
fled Paricutin and San Juan de Parangaricutiro 
because of lava flows and were resettled by the 
government elsewhere. But villagers of Anga- 
huan and Zirosto refused to leave their homes. 
They resorted to other occupations for wages to 
buy their food. A great influx of tourists gave 
employment to inhabitants of Angahuan, whereas 
those of Zirosto were employed on repairing roads 
and in hewing and delivery of railroad ties out of 
the surrounding forests. All look forward to a 
time when the ash-covered fields may be reclaimed 
for growing food crops again. 

The volcano may be a new event to the local 
inhabitants, but it is merely an incident in the 
geological history of the country. The Jandscape 
east and west, north and south of Paricutin, is made 
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up of hundreds of roleante cones of sue volcanos 
of the past—some larger, some smaller. From 
their flank& volcanic ash had been washed and — 
deposited to make charming intermountain valleys” 
in some of which nestle charming lakes, as at — 
Patzcuaro. The pine forests that make up the ~ 7 
dominant type of vegetation of this area came back © 
again, covering the country. When man spread | 
into this region, the forest was cleared away on 
corn, and little else. 

Ate 30 percent of the area for the cultivation of ‘ 

It was into this land of landscape, on the western 
edge of the central plateau of Mexico that rises to 
7,000 to 8,000 feet in elevation, that the ancestors of 
the present inhabitants came long ago to work out 
their living. It is a region of summer rains, with | 
dry winters. Indian corn-maize was the principal 
food crop then, and is so today. Forests were 
cleared away from valley floors for crops. The 
people live in villages of wooden houses of an 
unusual design. House walls are sturdy of hewed 
thick plankings, and roofs are steep and covered 
with pine shakes. Some anthropologists suggest 
that the steep roofs, unlike those in other parts of 
Mexico, indicate that early inhabitants, possibly 
forerunners of the present Tarascan people, had 
learned from the fall of volcanic ash to pitch their 
roofs sharply. 

Corn is grown year after year until pred ieee 
drops too low to pay for work and seed. Fields 
are then let lie fallow for a year or more before 
another crop is planted. Vegetables, squashes, 
peppers, and the like are grown on protected sites 
about the villages. This is a land of corn and 
pine—and volcanos. = 

The Paricutin volcano is a source of interest in 
several fields of knowledge. For the first time, 
scientists have been given a chance to follow the 
life history of a voleano from birth, so to speak. 
The volcano is still active according to last reports. 
While the explosive intensity has waned, new lava 
flows have taken place in the month of April. 

At the time of our study of erosional phenomena 
in the summer of 1945, explosive activity had 
waned intermittently. For the first 3 days of our 
studies, activity was not great. But later the vol- 
cano put on a great show. We stayed in the 
“Caseta” (little house) of asbestos walls and roof, 
about 3 miles from the cone. Frequently at night 
great roars of blasts from the cone would awaken 
us to look upon a hellish display of “fire and brim- 
stone.” Great blasts of gases and streams of glow- 
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- Los Reyes Valley produces bananas, coffee, mangoes, and 

sugar cane. But now the sugar crop fails, because of the 

damage to the irrigation system by floods from the Pari- 
cutin area. 


ing volcanic bombs were shot high into the air. 
Bombs formed fiery arcs as they showered down 
some to fall back into the cone, others to roll down 
slope as fiery run-off. We seemed to be watching 
the making of a world. Here were unleashed 
forces of many kinds—physical, chemical, and 
electronic. Lightning flashes from time to time 
lighted up rolling turbulent columns of ash-laden 
vapors. The earth’s surface quivered in its spasms, 
erupting tremendous jets of gases. 

The venerable geologist of Mexico, Dr. Ezequiel 
Ordonez, has followed the eruption closely from 
the second day and has estimated that on the aver- 
age the water vapor in gaseous clouds shot forth in 
the early stages of the eruption was equivalent to a 
flow of water of 1 cubic meter per second, or a 
stream of 35 cubic feet a second, of magmatic water. 
This is new water formed out of the molten rock 
that sees the light of day for the first time and is 
added to the sum total of the earth’s store of surface 
waters. 

Other gases made up a small part of the impres- 
give column of cumulous-like clouds that moved 
away from the volcano. Whitish and bluish-white 
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_ Where ash is fertilized, the Tarascan Indians have grown 
corn. Other nearby fields are still bare. 





clouds about the cone indicated gases of hydro- 
ehlorie acid and of ammonium chloride. Sulphur 
fumes were scarcely noticeable from fumaroles 
about the cone. 

We were interested primarily in the dynamics 
of the spectacular erosion that occurs in the cov- 
ering of volcanic ash. Space here permits only a 
general description of “ash erosion” and some of 
its consequences locally and down in the Los Reyes 
Valley, about 25 miles away. 

Nowhere had we seen all kinds of erosion so 
fantastically demonstrated as in the ash deposits 
about the volcano. Sheet. erosion, rill erosion, 
gully erosion, steam capture, mass movement, mud 
flows, sapping, colluvial erosion, and wind ero- 
sion—all these forms in miniature and in large 
were found in hundreds and thousands of 
examples. 

The hydrology of the area has been much 
changed by the deposit of ash. Volcanic ash 1s 
assumed to have a high infiltration capacity. Vil- 
lagers reported that since the ash fell springs have 
burst forth in new places and old ones flow 
stronger. This would suggest that more water 1s 
percolating through the “ash mantle” than in pre- 
volcanic days. Yet it seems that either run-off has 
increased, or its erosive power. 

Rill and gully erosion is far greater than 1n sur- 
rounding areas little or unaffected by the fall of 
ash. Gullies have been cut through the new ash 
layer, and down into the old soil sometimes to con- 
siderable depths, up to 25 feet. 

No measurements are available to determine 
whether the run-off which caused this gullying is 
greater than before the eruption. New moisture 
added at the rate of 1 cubic meter per second would 
add very little to total rainfall of the region. Pre- 
cipitation records at towns nearest the volcano 
show no significant changes in rainfall before and 
after the eruption. Such spectacular erosion, 
however, calls for an explanation. 

Where the fresh ash layer is totally bare, as near 
the voleano and in open fields where all vestiges 
of crops have been covered, sloping surfaces were 
cut by erosion rills closely spaced. But in forests 
where leat-fall had covered freshly fallen ash to 
form a new forest litter, little rilling was in prog- 
ress following leaf-fall where the ground surface 
was covered. Storm runoff from litter covered 
surfaces no longer cut rills, but as it flowed across 
bare fields down slope picked up loads of ash and 
eroded down into underlying soil. 
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During a heavy rainstorm we noted how vole 
canic ash surfaces absorbed rain as it fell. After 
a time slumping of ash on lower slopes occurred, 
apparently caused by an accumulation of water. 
in the ash faster than it was percolating to greater 
depths. These slumps behaved as small mud — 
flows. Out of these slumps, water drained from — 
the ash and started streamlets that coursed down — 
slope to form rills. Head cutting of rills worked | 
up slope near to the dividing ridge. On gentler — 
slopes rilling was not noted nearer than 10 feet of | 
the flattish ridge top, but on steeper slopes rills — 
approached nearer the divide. q 

Once rills were cut they became drainage chan- — 
nels for surface waters as well as for escape of — 
perched water tables in the mass of ash. Further — 
erosion with stream capture enlarged some to form — 
larger rills that in time became gullies. Run-off — 
accumulated from drainages of several acres cut — 
ereat gullies through the ash layer into former 
soil surfaces. 

One thing that puzzled us was the way the water | 
accumulated in the ash near the surface as perched — 


water tables during a heavy rainstorm. ‘This sug- 


gested that the rate of percolation to greater 
depths was less than rates of infiltration at the sur- 
face. In former farm fields where the ash covered 
a soil of fine texture, it could be assumed that rates — 
of water intake by the underlying soil would be less 
and cause the formation of a perched water table. 
Yet these perched water tables occurred on hills 
and mounds of fresh ash. Layers of ash up to 20 
feet deep about the volcano would also allow for 
the accumulation of more water than usually fell 
in one storm, which during our observations was 
not greater than 2 inches. Compaction of the ash 
by weight of overlying material may reduce perco- 
lation rates of water but this would not necessarily 
cause perched water tables. No, these fantastic 
patterns of rills and gullies on all sloping surfaces 
were brought about by other causes. 

Much more information is needed on intensities 
of rainfall infiltration and percolation rates before 
we can state the causes with exactness. Yet our — 
field observations suggest a probable reason for 
such acceleration of erosion. Reduced transpira- 
tion loss from the ash because of its barrenness of 
vegetation would let a greater quantity of water 
accumulate in the ash. 

Absence of vegetation to exhaust the water- 
holding capacity of the ash mantle would in this 
way add to the amount of run-off from rains. Be~ 
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Lava flows have crowded streams out of their channels, 


and storm floods skirt the flows, cutting into the ash. 
This flow contained more than 50 percent by weight of 
ash in suspension. 





Ash about the voleano exhibits a fantastic array of ero- 
sional forms. Here, surfaces without benefit of vegeta- 
tion are subjected to erosion in the raw. 


low the layer of surface evaporation the mass of 
ash holds water at its maximum moisture-holding 
capacity. Any water added in a rain after re- 
plenishing evaporation losses from the surface 4 to 
6 inches, as based on other studies, would percolate 
no more rapidly than the least permeable layer 
beneath. With differential percolation rates in 
the underlying layers, moderate rains might well 
cause overcharging of the ash with water and run- 
off through rills and gullies. 

Fresh ash contained a strikingly large percent- 
age of total clay in mechanical analyses—from 5.14 
to 12.14 percent. This high content of clay was 
consistent in ash fall near the volcano as well as 
several miles distant. According to Stokes’ Law, 
larger particles fall more rapidly than fine. Large 
ash particles fall out of turbulent vapor clouds 
more rapidly than very fine particles which may 
remain in suspension for long periods of time. 
Differential rates of fall, however, are interrupted 
by rains that bring down from time to time finely 
divided dust that otherwise would remain long in 
the atmosphere. Ash fall under these conditions 
forms layers of coarser material covered with thin 
layers of fine textured material that we suspect 
change in important degrees the rate of infiltra- 
tion. Partial sealing of the ash surface by the 
layering of clay fractions may well increase run-off 
coefficients of heavy rain and within the mass of 
ash cause the building up of perched water tables. 
Both functions would cause rilling and greater 
surficial run-off and may well account for ac- 
celerated erosion of the ash. 

Moreover, the ash lacks cohesive materials, and 
has single grain structure. Surface flows pick up 
capacity loads rapidly to cut rills and gullies. 
Also, streams armed with ash are abrasive agents 
to cut and carry material out of the ash layer and 
underlying soil. 

In those areas where forest trees were not killed 
and dropped layers of needles on fresh ash, we 
found and studied instructive contrasts in ero- 
sion within such forest stands and in adjoining 
open fields. A slope draining into Narita Bar- 
ranca was studied in detail. In the slope transect 
of 900 feet, gradients varied from 3 to 35 percent. 
It was steepest from the summit. The upper third 
of the slope was covered by a young forest of pine 
with 300 trees (d. b. h., 8 inches) to the acre. 
The trees had been little damaged by an ash fall 
of 8 to 9 inches. The ash layer under the forest 
had been heavily cut with erosion rills before the 
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fall of pine needles that formed a new layer of for- 
est litter. Thereafter, little cutting took place 
in the forest stand. e 

Below the forest lay open fields that had bee 0 
cultivated to corn before the volcanic eruption. 
The ash covering of the field was deeply cut by 
rills, many of which were cutting into the under- 
lying soil. A transect across the slope showed 
37 percent of the area was in rills. Erosion was | 
still active on the upper slope, particularly just 
below the forest, where run-off from the new forest 
litter quickly picked up its load of ash and soil. 
Further down slope as the gradient flattened out, — 
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transporting power of run-off was lowered and 
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deposition of ash took place. 3 
Further away from the volcano where the thick- 
” 


. 


ness of ash was less than 6 inches, vegetation con-~ 
tinued to grow in forest stands and to lay down 3 
eround litter that soon practically obliterated evi- 
dence of ash fall. But in bare fields erosion was 
active, unless slopes were nearly flat. Where for- 
ests had been damaged by heavy ash fall and leaf 
litter was covered by later ash falls, gullies had 
cut deep into the ash and underlying material and | 
were still active. 4 

We took every opportunity to observe and sam- © 
ple storm run-off and its burden of ash. On one 
such day west of Zirosto village we witnessed a_ 
large flood from a torrential rain falling back in 
the ash-covered mountains. The angry flood was 
steely black and flowed as a heavy liquid without 
foam. We watched and photographed a stand- 
ing wave of 10 to 15 feet high. So powerful was 
this flood flow that banks quivered under impacts 
of the swirling current with suspended load of 
64 to 65 percent by weight according to our 
samples, and with a density approaching 1.8 or 
nearly twice as heavy as water. . 

Such a flow had damaging effects in lower lying 
agricultural valleys. We made a 3 days’ horse- 
back trip to Los Reyes to investigate effects of 
floods of ash laden waters draining the volcanic 
area, 

Los Reyes lies in a beautiful valley at about 
4,000 feet elevation ringed around by old volcanic 
cones and the escarpment of the plateau on the 
east. The climate is near-tropical. Bananas, 
coffee, mangoes, and citrus fruits are commonly 
erown. But it was to sugarcane and its sugar that 
the city of Los Reyes owed its prosperity until the 
voleanic eruption. One sugar mill was completely 
out and the other ran at much reduced capacity. 
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3 leave Los Reyes for want of work. 
- had settled down upon this picturesque town, 


Forests suffered severely from volcanic bombs and ash. 





Branches were overloaded and broken off, vegetation 
‘smothered, gullies slashed. 


A depression 


where people talked most about the time when the 
irrigation of the valley would be restored. 
Here are the events that led up to the depression : 
Run-off in the Itzicuaro River, from storms of 
the 1948 and succeeding summer rainy seasons, was 


heavily charged with volcanic ash. At first, irri- 


3 


- gation canals and ditches were choked with ash 


deposits. It was a costly and difficult task to keep 
them open. Next the diversion dam was washed 
out and irrigation waters were stopped. Several 
millions of dollars had already been lost as a result 


} _of floods out of the ash-covered mountains. Floods 


heavily charged with ash brought down great 
boulders and floated them out over good farm land 
in the valley. Thus far, the erosion occasioned by 


4 the volcano has done greater damage than the lava, 
heavy though that is. But the volcano is not yet 


extinct and its effects direct and indirect are still 


— going on. 


One of the least expected effects of the ash fall 


was the reduction in the fruit crop. Bees that pol- 
 linated flowering fruit trees were killed off in some 
way. Lacking these busy agents of pollination, 


_ the fruit crop has been short for the past 2 years. 


—tothesoil. In fact, villagers at Zirosto told us that 


But the ash when not too deep does little damage 


where they could plow through the ash-cover into 
the underlying soil their crops were greater. Their 
wheat yields were three-fold that before the erup- 
tion. The ash, when not deep, may serve as a mulch 
that increases rain intake and reduces surface 
evaporation. 

Moreover, the ash is one of the best of soil mate- 
rials. The lava and ash are derived from an olivine 
basalt of the volcano. This material contains a 
good store of the elements required in a fertile soil 
except nitrogen. As soon as the ash weathers 
enough to release fresh supplies of plant nutrients, 
it can be looked upon as a blessing. But until that 
time, accelerated rilling and gullying have caused 
and still are causing considerable damage. 

The villagers of Zirosto would not leave their 
homes, even though the Government had offered to 
resettle them as were those of Paricutin and San 
Juan de Parangaricutiro. Ash fall about Zirosto 
measured about 12 inches in depth and had smoth- 
ered and destroyed all pastures for their livestock. 


They butchered or sold their cattle and draft ani- 


mals. The ash was too deep to plow with local 
wooden plows. Yet with these resources gone the 
villagers still stayed on, hoping to get the use of 
tractors and large plows to turn up some of the 
old soil for a seed bed. They had confidence that 
their crops would be better than before. 
Voleanoes do not occur every day. Eruptions 
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change the shape of the landscape and spread their 
effect in ash falls over large areas. The Paricutin 
voleano and erosional phenomena in the mantle of 
ash spread over the country are doubtless similar 
to many occurrences of the past as is shown by the 
hundreds of extinct, forest-clad volcanic cones of 
the State of Michoacan, Mexico. The valley floors 
filled in with ash washed off steeper slopes of moun- 
tains and cones‘and finally formed fertile valleys 
as the fresh ash weathered. When principles of 
soil conservation and sound soil management are 
applied, these ash-derived soils are among the most 
fertile. 

Erosion in the raw furnishes opportunities for 
studying phases of the dynamics of erosional proc- 
esses that are operating at much slower rates in 
unaffected landscapes. Erosional phenomena in 
the mantle of volcanic ash spread by the Paricutin 
volcano disclose a full range of processes of land 
sculpture. Erosion and storm run-off are acceler- 
ated. Eroded ash is washed out in valleys between 
old volcanic cones to form alluvial fills so charac- 
teristic of this part of Mexico. Flood flows cut 
deep gullies through these valley fills and carry 
great amounts down stream to the coastal plain. 
After the eruption dies down and vegetation again 
reclothes the land surface, fertility will be released 
as this latest layer of ash weathers. 

Prospects for control of this accelerated erosion 
in thick layers of volcanic ash depend upon 
whether eruptive activity of the volcano is re- 
newed sufficiently to lay down heavy layers of ash 
again. If not, accelerated phases of erosion will 
vary with slopes of gradients until vegetation 
regains control of surfaces. Within forest stands 
still living, the annual fall of older pine needles 
is building up layers of new forest litter that is 
beginning to, and will, control erosion in the ash 
layer. But in former cornfields on sloping land, 
erosion control will depend on the rate of recovery 
of vegetation or a return to cropping according to 
principles of conservation farming. Many fields 
of steeper slopes are so badly cut up with gullies 
that efficient farming is excluded. Special treat- 
ment of such fields is necessary to save these lands 
from further damage. Fields with flat slopes, 
however, are generally areas of deposition rather 
than of erosion. Ash is spread out over these fields 
in remarkab] ty uniform and even surfaces. Crop- 
ping in these cases calls for steps to restore a cover 
of vegetation of natural growth or crops. 

A method of long-range control is also possible. 
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Storm run-off charged with heavy loads of ash i in 
suspension is still cutting rapidly, lowering base 
levels in big gullies and in streams. Striking ex- 
ceptions to this down-cutting were found in old 
lava flows that in some former volcanic eruption 
had flowed down former valleys and come to an 
end. These lava plugs serve to establish base levels — 
of erosion for the drainage above such points. 
Cutting of lateral channels is controlled by these — 
lava plugs and suggests the construction of perma- 3 
nent check dams at strategic localities to establish — 
other base levels of cutting. Such structures would — 
call into play the principles of physiographic en- | 
gineering or torrent control as has been worked © 
out in the Basses Alpes, France. : 

Measures for speeding up the spread of a ground © 
cover of vegetation call for experimental studies 
in reseeding with suitable crop plants ineluding 
legumes and in fertilizing the raw ash. Wherever 
underlying soil in old fields can be mixed with ~ 
fresh ash by deep plowing, crops may be grown 
with prospects of good yields. oe 

Favorable effects of the ash layer when not over 
6 inches thick may be due to a number of influ- 
ences. One of the most important is the mulch 
effect in the conservation of moisture and heat. 
Excellent opportunities exist throughout the ash 
covered area to carry on investigations on various 
effects of this remarkable ash layer. 

The fall of volcanic ash over this picturesque 
forest and farming country has had a damaging 
effect in smothering out crops and vegetation and 
in accelerating erosion from slopes where the ash 
fall was heavy. On the other hand, the ash, being 
excellent soil material, will in time make lands 
more productive of crops. By applying principles 
and measures of physiographic engineering and 
conservation farming, damaging effects of the ash 
may soon be brought under control, provided, of 
course, no further violent eruptive activity of the 
volcano takes place. 

Lava flows in their formidable jagged black 
mass are an entirely different story, for it will take 
a geologic age for the lava to weather. Land 
covered by the lava flows is put out of any use 
for a long, long time. 





That one idea, found in the pages of Soil Conservation 
Magazine, may be worth a lot to that neighbor of yours. 
He, or you, may subscribe by sending $1 to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 








The cows are eager for this ground feed, largely home- 
grown on land terraced, contour-tilled, and under good 
crop rotation. 


Fur soury has lost thousands of young men 
. and women because they believed there were 
greater opportunities elsewhere. But W. D. 
Finch, Sr., has kept three of his four sons with him 
on his 170-acre farm near Pauline, S. C., by chang- 
ing from cotton to dairy farming and by follow- 
ing a soil conservation plan that puts all his land 
to its best use. The other son had moved North 


before the decision was made. 


_ During the war, the elder F inch and W. D., 
_ Jr., ran the dairy business while M. C. and John 
-served’in the Army. The boys are back now, 


Nots.—The author is head, current information section, Soil 


and the father-son combination is clicking. The 
dairy makes a good living for all. 

The change from cotton to livestock came about 
through hard work, good cattle, and soil conserva- 
tion. Registered Jersey calves entered the picture 
when Ernest Carnes was county agent of Spar- 
tanburg County, and two of the boys were 4-H 
Club members. Soil conservation took hold in 
1938 when J. H. Talbert, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, helped the Finches to plan and get under way 
a complete program for erosion control, soil build- 
ing, water conservation, and good land use. This 
work is being continued in cooperation with the 
Broad River Soil Conservation District. 
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As for hard work—well, the Finches have al- 
ways worked that way. But with cotton, they 
always seemed to be in debt. The oldest son, 
E. E. Finch, already had left the farm for a job 
in Toledo, Ohio, before dairying was started. 

Talbert first told us about the Finches. We went 
to the farm to make a picture of the cattle grazing 
kudzu. It was just before frost, and the perma- 
nent pastures had played out. We found 30 cows 
grazing on 5 acres of kudzu where once had been 
some of the poorest land on the farm. 

A few days later we stopped W. D. Finch, Jr., 
while he was delivering grade A milk to customers 
in Spartanburg. 

He told us the change in farming didn’t happen 
overnight. The Finches “grew” into the dairy 
business, with the 4-H Club animals as foundation 
stock. Fifteen of the thirty cows are registered 
Jerseys. The rest are good grade Guernseys and 
Holsteins. A registered Jersey bull leads the herd. 

Cotton last was planted on this farm in 1940. 
That was the year the Finches started selling bot- 
tled milk. Since that time the cotton house has 
been used to store grain and hay. 

You might say that the Finches have established 
a dairy business on 110 acres, for 60 of the 170 
acres are in woods. On this open land they grow 
all the roughage—hay, silage, and grazing—re- 
quired by their cattle and about one-third of the 
grain ration—oats, barley, and corn. The Finches 
find that the close-growing crops and pastures are 
. much easier on the land than cotton. 

Crimson clover is a key crop in the livestock 
program, and W. D., Jr., said he remembers that 
the Soil Conservation Service gave him the first 


(Continued on page 293) 
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Kudzu has made valuable some of the land on the Finch 
farm—land that was once the poorest. 





This hybrid corn, tried last year, looks good to John Finch 
(right) and J. H. Talbert. 


* 


Checking up on their potential seed yield of yellow annual 
‘sweet clover. Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Gill are cooperators in 
the Central Colorado Soil Conservation District. 


3 ADRID sweet clover has become increasingly 
3 popular during the past 3 years among farm 
and ranch cooperators of the Central Colorado Soil 
Conservation District in the Coleman, Tex., 
vicinity. It has proved excellent for conservation 
and improvement of the soil, and serves well as a 
cash crop and temporary pasture plant. Before 
the advent of this legume none had been used in 
this district. 
~The Madrid variety of sweet clover is a biennial, 
-yellow-blossom type comparatively new to the 
Western Gulf region of the Soil Conservation 
Service. It is leafier, finer stemmed, and has more 
vigor when young than some of the more common 
_yarieties of sweet clover. Current indications are 
‘that it contains very little coumarin, an element 
detrimental to livestock, that is found in some 
“sweet clover. 


 Nore.—The author is work unit conservationist with the 





Farmers who have knowledge of the productive- 
ness of their land over a long period of years re- 
port that maximum oat yields have declined from 
80 or 100 bushels per acre to 50 or 60 bushels. 
Cotton lint yields have fallen from half a bale to 
one-fourth or one-third bale per acre. 

Ulmer Brannan, a cooperator in the Buffalo con- 
servation group near Santa Anna, has owned and 
operated the same land more than 40 years. He 
says, “My crop yields are only half as large as they 
were 25 years ago. Although the land has been 
terraced and planted on the contour for the past 
10 years, yield increases have been slight because 
these practices alone cannot increase soil fertility. 
The land needs soil improving crops, such as sweet 
clover, to build it back.” 

Madrid sweet clover is palatable to livestock. 
One Coleman farmer reports that his sheep grazed 
it to the ground before starting on Sudan grass in 
the same field. 

Stock farmers are finding the carrying capacity 
of Madrid sweet clover superior to that of any 
other temporary pasture crop they can grow in 
the Coleman area. It provides from two to four 
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times more grazing for livestock than does common 
Sudan grass. Raymond McElrath, soil conserva- 
tion district cooperator at Coleman, says that his 
Madrid sweet clover provided adequate pasture 
for 63 days during the summer of 1944 for an aver- 
age of 19 sheep per acre. Again in the fall, 38 
sheep per acre were grazed for 3 weeks, making a 
total of 14 animal months of grazing per acre for 
the year. 

Another cooperator, W. F. Barnes, of Santa 
Anna, last summer grazed 200 ewes and their lambs 
on 20 acres of Madrid sweet clover from June 
through August. That amounts to 10 animal 
months of grazing per acre. William F. Deal, 
Gouldbusk conservation farmer, pastured the 
equivalent of 12 cows and 85 ewes for 5 weeks on a 
6-acre field on his place. Grazing for 400 sheep for 
a week and for 40 cows for 2 weeks on 8 acres is 
the record of Harold Wheat, another district co- 
operator at Gouldbusk. He left stubble standing 
from 8 to 12 inches high when he took his stock off 
the 8 acres. 

With proper stocking, it is thought that the 
grazing period for Madrid sweet clover may be 
extended from May 15 through December. Such 
a grazing period would fill a strongly felt need for 
an ¢ abiaes forage plant of high nutritious quality 
to meet the grazing requirements of livestock while 
permanent pastures are getting needed rest. The 
crop usually is planted in February and March 
and is ready to graze by May 15. Growth con- 
tinues until January when hard freezes usually 


cause the plant to become dormant. Local grow- 
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Ewes and lambs on 7-acre field of yellow annual sweet 
clover, Raymond McElrath farm, near Coleman. Me- 
Elrath ran 20 ewes and 60 December lambs on the clover j 
two weeks. He says he’ll have to increase stocking rate 

to prevent clover from becoming rank. ; 


ers around Coleman recommend that sufficient 
acreage be planted each year to satisfy the grazing - 
needs of the farm and that the second-year growth | 
be used only for soil improvement and 
production. 

The income of Central Colorado Soil Concer 
tion District cooperators has increased by growing 
Madrid sweet clover for pasture and soil 1 improve-_ 
ment. Income from sale of seed alone is equal to, 
or greater than, the proceeds from the usual cash 
crops. The Madrid seed is harvested with a com- 
bine. The crop residue is left on the ground to 
help improve productivity and soil structure and 
to help control erosion. = 

Andy Broyles, a supervisor of the soil conserva- 
tion district who lives near Talpa, harvested 10 
acres of seed last year. He made $40 an acre from 
the harvest, although he estimates that harvesting 
difficulties Ree him to lose at least half of the 
seed produced. cae 

The cost of growing Madrid sweet donne is aise 
Only 3 to 5 pounds of seed are planted to the acre. 
Current prices run from 25 to 32 cents per pound. 
In planting, regular 36- to 42-inch rows are satis- 
factory. A smooth, firm seed bed is essential. A 
row-planter, with the covering plows and opening 
Sweeps removed and equipped with plates having 
five holes of three-sixteenth-inch diameters, a8 







































been successful in seeding at the desired rate. A 
chain or light sandbag dragged behind the planter 
covers the seed to about one-half-inch depth. A 
tight seedbox prevents unnecessary loss. 
-~Cooperator Jim Gill of Whon reports soil struc- 
ture, fertility, and productivity greatly improved 
after he had used the clover three consecutive years 
on one 3-acre plot. A check plot which had never 
grown a soil-improving crop was laid off with the 
clover plot. The check was to be plowed and 
seeded to oats, but Gill found the ground there too 
hard to plow. His clover land was mellow and 
turned easily. 
_ Trial plantings of annual yellow-blossom, com- 
‘mon biennial yellow-blossom, Hubam and Madrid 
sweet clover have been made by cooperators of the 
Central Colorado District during the past 3 years. 
They have found the Madrid variety outstanding. 
Demand for seed increased from less than 300 
pounds in 1943 to more than 3,000 pounds in 1944 
and over 6,000 pounds in 1945. For 1946 the figure 
_isabove 10,000 pounds. - Before the trial plantings, 
sweet clover was not believed adapted to this 
section. ; 
_ B.B. Fowler, chairman of the board of super- 
visors for the Central Colorado District says, 
“Madrid sweet clover is definitely here to stay. It’s 
‘a crop we need, one we can use handily, and one 
_ which pays us handsomely.” 
_ Farmers expressed their approval of the plant 
- last summer when they met with the district super- 
visors of the soil conservation district at Coleman 
and organized the Central West Texas Madrid 
Sweet Clover Improvement Association. The or- 
ganization’s purpose is to promote a readily avail- 
able source of pure seed. Madrid sweet clover is 
recommended for north Texas and for Oklahoma 
by the experiment stations of these states. 





FROM COTTON TO COWS 


(Continued from page 291) 


seed he planted on an observational plot. Talbert 
inoculated the seed and helped him to plant it. 
That was in 1938. 

“We have 25 to 27 acres of crimson clover every 
year,” W. D., Jr., said, and then he told us where 
most of it was grown last year. “Al the back field, 
about 8 acres above our permanent pasture, was in 
clover and rye grass. The east field, next to the 


Allen farm, was in clover for spring grazing; about 


6 or 7 acres there. We had about 3 acres in the 
field where you saw the cotton house full of hay and 
grain. ‘Then there were 4 or 5 acres of clover and 
oats across the road from the mail box where the 
road turns to Mr. Gregory’s. We turned that 
under and planted silage corn—and did it make 
corn! This land had a heavy application of 
fertilizer and manure.” 

In addition to its use for grazing and soil im- 
provement, crimson clover planted with oats and 
barley produces a part of the hay crop on the farm. 

The Finches have 15 acres of what W. D., Jr., 
called “a really improved pasture.” 

“Tn the spring of 1945 we fertilized and hmed our 
improved pasture, and it really paid,” he declared. 
“We used the manure spreader to put out 3 tons of 
lime per acre. Then we spread 600 pounds of 18 
percent phosphate fertilizer and 700 pounds of 
basic slag per acre.” 

This pasture contains lespedeza, Dallis grass, 
Bermuda grass, and yellow hop clover. “And 
we're trying to get white clover started,” W. D., Jr. 
added. 

Cotton and corn formerly grew where this pas- 
ture has been made, and the Finches are planning 
to put the rest of the field—the 8 acres which grew 
crimson clover and rye grass in 1945—into perma- 
nent pasture. They hope to get a start of an 
improved Bermuda grass in this new pasture. 

Then we asked the young dairy farmer about the 
5 acres of kudzu. 

“We'd have been without grazing if we hadn’t 
had that kudzu,” he said. “We kept the cows on 
the kudzu until about 11 o’clock each morning, and 
it helped to keep up milk production.” 

Finch said that the kudzu provided grazing for 
the 30 cows for 3 weeks, and that its worth was 
around $25 an acre. He arrived at this estimate 
by calculating how much hay he would have had to 
feed if it weren’t for the kudzu. 

The original planting of kudzu covered only 3 
acres. Since 1938 the vines have been permitted 
to spread to two additional acres. ‘“We’re going to 
let it keep on spreading,” the elder Finch told us. 

Soil conservation and dairy farming have been 
good for both the Finches and the land. As W. D., 
Jr. expressed it, “We've paid off all our debts since 
1938, and the land is a lot better.” 

During and since the war, demand and price for 
milk have been good. So far as the future is con- 
cerned, John Finch spoke for the family when he 
said, “If you produce better milk you can sell it.” 
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REVIEWS 


PAY DIRT. Farming and Gardening With 
Composts. By J. I. Rodale. $3. New York. 
Devin-Adair Company. 242 pp. 


“Pay Dirt” is undeniably a controversial book; 
therefore, it is good reading and likely to do a 
great deal of good. The book already has 
started considerable discussion—some of it pretty 
heated—in the short time since it was published. 

Two important—and highly articulate—groups 
undoubtedly will dislike “Pay Dirt:” the fertilizer 
manufacturers, who will have no difficulty what- 
ever in discovering that Rodale has no use for 
their product; and the soils scientists, who, hu- 
manly enough, will not like to have their com- 
fortably fixed ideas about soil management and 
productivity upset. 

Actually, there are few statements in the book 
which you can put the finger on as wrong, except 
by inference, but while you cannot agree with 
everything the author Says, neither can you wholly 
disagree. 

For instance: No soil conservationist in his 
right mind would dream of arguing against Ro- 
dale’s first premise, that soil with a lot of organic 
matter in it is better than soil with little or no or- 
ganic matter. The need for high humus content 
in soil is accepted generally. Its advantages are 
many and they are common knowledge. Most 
soil conservationists, on the other hand, certainly 
would dispute the inference that ample organic 
content would so control erosion as to make physi- 
cal and agronomic measures unnecessary. That 
is one of several places in his book where one is 
inclined to think that the author has let his earn- 
est enthusiasm lead him into sticking his neck 
out too far. This, of course, is not a peculiarity 
of this author; ce epi uaens Folly”? 
And it is this ae of rash zeal which makes people 
call Rodale a “cultist,” to which he objects so 
strongly. 

In spite of sounding pretty much like a patent- 
medicine testimonial in spots, “Pay Dirt,” is a 
challenge not only to all gardeners and nee 
but to agricultural scientists, particularly those 
engaged in research to improve our agriculture 
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in this field to enable anyone to say finally au 
specifically that the author is right or wrong. | 
was indicated, I think, by Constantin C. Nikifo 
who wrote in “Soils and Men” (USDA Yearbook 
for 1938) : “Humus serves a number of functio: ns, 
all of which are not fully understood at present. 
It seems that this is still true, 8 years afterward. | 

—William C. Pryor ; 
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ICELAND FORESTER REPORTS 


Hakon Bjarnason, of the State Forestry Serv- 
ice of Iceland, who visited Sod Conservation 
Magazine last summer, writes from Reykjavik: 

“T stayed in Alaska for 7 weeks and visited 
Juneau, Sitka, Cordova, Seward, Anchorage 
Palen and Fairbanks but I spent most of my > 
time in College Fjord, Prince William Sound, and - 
on the Kenai Peninsula gathering seeds. I was” 
able to get some 200 pounds of Sitka spruce seed, 
and a little of mountain hemlock, white spruces | 
and some other species. 

“T enjoyed my trip very much and I hee no 
where met so much friendliness as there. rhe 
country is fascinating, with tremendous resources. 

“T am sure you would have found it interesting | 
to see the Matanuska farms but I could not help” 
thinking that there have been too many mistakes 
in colonizing the valley. That project should have 
been better prepared and organized. st am 
afraid that you may before long get some dis- 
heartening news of soil erosion fromm different | : 
places in the Matanuska Valley. I came to one 
place where some wind erosion has started re- 
cently, and I am sure that if it is not stopped very | 
soon it may cost a lot of money later. : 

“What I found most interesting in the Mata- . 
nuska Valley and on the Kenai Peninsula was i 
that there is the same kind of soil that we have all 
over Iceland, a soil which is very liable to. wind 
erosion. 

“On my return from Alaska I took a trip 
through Oregon and California, saw some tree e 
nurseries and many other interesting things, before 
I returned to the east coast and back home. a 
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STATUS OF DISTRICTS 


Latest official figures show that 1,516 soil om 
servation districts have been estab light ys 45 
State soil conservation districts laws. 





REFERENCE 


SCS personnel should submit requests on Form SCS8-37 in 
accordance with the instructions on the reverse side of 
7 the form. Others should address the office of issue. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Farm Plans for Peacetime Production, Summary Notes 
and Tables; Summary of Discussion of ‘Farm Plans for 
Peacetime Production” presented at Farm and Home 
Week, University of Illinois, College of Agriculture, 
February 14, 1946. United States Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Illinois, College of Agricul- 
ture. 

‘Federal-State Cooperative Snow Surveys and Irrigation 
Water Forecasts for Arizona, March 15, 1946. Division 
of Irrigation, Soil Conservation Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation with Nevada 
Agricultural Experiment Station. March 1946. mm. 

— Summary of Will County Account-Keeping Farms Grouped 

According to Soil Type ; Prepared by Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, University of Dllinois, College of 
Agriculture and Heonomics, Research Division, Soil Con- 
servation Service, United States Department of Agricul: 

- ture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Wildlife Gains Through Soil Conservation: Address pre- 
pared for delivery by Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, Chief, of the 
Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., at the eleventh North 
American Wildlife Conference at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vyania, New York, N. Y., March 11, 1946. mm. 








S OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
2 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Fifteen in One Contract: Protects Your Crop. Program 
Aid No. 3. Production and Marketing Administration, 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. Janu- 
ary 1946. 

Food Crops Need—Phosphate. AIS—-46. Production and 
Marketing Administration, Field Service Branch, United 

&. States Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

er January 1946. 

s Improving Pastures and Grasslands for the Northeastern 

States at the U. S. Regional Pasture Research Labora- 
tory. Miscellaneous Publication No. 590. United 
‘States Department of Agriculture, Washington 20,A),_C: 
February 1946." 

~ Report of the Administrator of Agricultural Research, 
1945. Agricultural Research Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington Zoey Os 

_ Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Entomology and 

Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Research Administra- 

tion, 1945. United States Department of Agriculture, 

Washington 25, D. C. 
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Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, 1945. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Report of the Chief of the Office of Experiment Stations, 
Agriculture Research Administration, 1945. United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
5¢.* 

Social Security from Farm People: Questions and Answers. 
AIS-45. The Social Security Board, Federal Security 
Agency in cooperation with United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. January 1946. 


STATE BULLETINS 


Alfalfa in Missouri. Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin No. 492. Missouri Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Columbia, Mo. 1945. 

Bimonthly Bulletin. Volume XXXI, No. 288. Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio. January— 
February, 1946. 

Chufas in Florida. Bulletin No. 419. University of Flor- 
ida, Agricultural Experiment Station, Gainesville, Fla. 
January, 1946. 

Collecting Soil Samples for Chemical Analysis. Circular 
No. 148. Georgia Experiment Station of the University 
System of Georgia, Experiment, Ga. December, 1945. 

Fertilizers for Irrigated Alfalfa ; Part I, Effect of Fertilizer 
Elements Upon Field: Part II, Effect of Fertilizers Upon 
the Chemical Composition of Alfalfa. Washington Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 465. Wash- 
ington Agricultural Experiment Station, Pullman, Wash. 
1945. 

Major Soil Areas of Missouri; Their General Characteris- 
tics and Agricultural Use. Missouri Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Circular No. 304. Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Columbia, Mo. 1945. 

Practical Land Clearing on the Cumberland Plateau. 
Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 
198. Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 1945. 

Small Grain Tests, Stoneville, 1945: Barley, Oats, Rye, 
and Wheat. Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Service Sheet No. 398. Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station, State College, Miss. 1945. 

Spacing Affects Yield of Asparagus. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin No. 822. Cornell University, New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 
1945. 

Sparata Soil Experiment Field, 1916-1944: General Sum- 
mary of Results. Illinois Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Urbana, Il. 1945. Processed. 





1from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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NATIONAL FARM ¥ nae 
SAFETY WEEK , Sy 
July 21-27, 1946 : ae 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
















and Wapping in oe bkiveas world; and 
Wuereas farm accidents rob the nation of thousands of lives and million 
of dollars worth of food and other property, each year; and ; 
WHEREAS experience in previous observances of National Farm Safety | | 
Week has clearly shown the necessity and benefits of a coordinated and constant 
educational farm-safety program ; 
Now, Tuererore, I, Harry S. Truman, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby call upon the Nation to observe the week commencing J ug z 
21,1946, as National Farm Safety Week. = 
And I request all persons and organizations concerned with sprigs 
and farm life to do everything in their power to discover and pubhen! the facts — 
about farm accidents, and to develop practical safety programs which farm | 
people everywhere can translate into direct action against hazards which daily — 
threaten their lives and happiness. As a start, I specifically suggest that the — | 
farm people of the country observe National ein Safety Week by resolving to 
eliminate at least one hazard a day until their farms are as safe as a can 
possibly make them. 
In wirness wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of . 
the United States of eee to be affixed. Sepa 
Done at the City of Washington this twenty-seventh day of Apa in ne. q 
ear of our Lord nineteen hundred and forty-six, and of the Independence of | 
the United States of America the one hundred and seventieth. oe 
: Harry S. TRUMAN. - 





By the President: Be eke 
DEAN ACHESON, — - Sa 
Acting Secretary of State. | rs 
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